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A new kind of overshoe for farmers 


The new “U.S.’’ Walrus: clean and water-tight as 
a rubber boot— warm and convenient as an arctic 


ERE’S an overshoe that gives 

you the best points of the 
arctic combined with the best 
points of the boot. It’scalledtheU.S. 
Walrus—don’t forget that name! 
This new overshoe slips on and 
off easily over your leather shoes. 





Its warm, fleecy lining keeps your 
feet comfortable in the coldest 
weather. And its smooth rubber 
surface washes off as quickly and 
cleanly as a boot. 

No matter where you’ve been 
working—no matter how caked 
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OURTEEN years ago, a 160-acre farm in 
<nox county, Illinois, was put into the 
ands of a real estate dealer for sale. The 

i] estate man got out his map of the town- 
ship, studied a minute, and then looked up at 


} 





his caller with a start. 

“Why, that’s the John Wasson farm,” he 
said, sharply. “No use listing that. I couldn't 
sell I doubt if I could even get a man to 
ook at it.” 

Farmers in southeastern Knox county were 
still telling this story about the farm when 


Levi MecGirr moved on it a year later. McGirr 
@dn't mind. 

“Maybe nobody will look at it now,” he 
said; “but they will before I get thru with it.” 

Last year his prophecy came true in dra- 

fashion. Knox county has one of the 
gest Farm Bureaus in Illinois. It like- 
wise has some of the best farms in the state. 
So the annual county farm tour in Knox county 
is a big affair, and the farms at which stops 
are made have to be extremely good farms. 

Last year, when the tour was held, one of 
the long stops was made at the McGirr farm. The 
itors looked at the alfalfa field, at the soy beans, 
the farm buildings, and came away with a good 
eal of respect for the owner. 

“One of the remarkable farms in the county,” 
said the county agent. 

lt took thirteen years to change the farm that 


, 


rati 
Maric 


stro! 


nobody would look at to one of the best equipped 
and most efficient in that section of Illinois. The 
character of the work accomplished is best indi- 


cated by a comparison of the conditions on the farm 
today and when Levi McGirr first took hold. 

On the whole farm there were only two buildings, 
a small house and a very small and rickety old 


bari There was not even a good corn crib. No 
prov n for any live stock except work horses had 
been made. . 


fields were thick with morning-glories and 
cock irs. The yield of corn had gone down stead- 
i) the production the year before Mr. McGirr 
took er the place was only twenty-five bushels 
per —just half what it is today. 


. good place to start alfalfa,” said McGirr. 
“No nee of blue grass working into the field, 
I the land is too poor to grow blue grass.” 


id sounder reasons than this Irish logic for 


st gz alfalfa. He knew the land needed nitrogen, 
hur and a deeper stirring of the subsoil. Alfalfa 
seemed one way out. 


[cGirr got started at his alfalfa growing be- 


This house was the first new building put up. 





for the rest of the farm. 


On a run-down farm, with prophesies of disaster in 
the air, McGirr built. the first modern farm house 
in the neighborhood. He had a lighting plant, steam 
heat, a water plant, and a sewage disposal system 
to give modern conveniences to a good building. 

Then he set to work to make the farm live up 
to the house. 

The next year proved to him that his experi- 
ments with clover and alfalfa had shown the road 
toward soil betterment. He got a good crop of 
alfalfa hay off the five-acre piece, and in the corn 
field that grew where the Mammoth clover had 
been, there was a yield that broke all the farm- 
production records. 

“A blind man could have walked thru that corn 
field and told where the clover had been the fall 
before,” said Mr. McGirr. 

He was not slow to act on the suggestion that 
this success gave him. Another field was in corn— 
one so poor that a seeding of grass had not caught 
for years. Mr. McGirr broadcasted Mammoth clover 
between the and worked it in with the last 
cultivation. It was a method of seeding that is not 
always successful, but in this case a good stand 
resulted. 

After that, there was no question as to what 
methods he was to use to build up the farm. Alfalfa 
and Mammoth clover had the job, with the principal 
reliance on the clover. He seeded clover with a 
nurse crop every year, clipped it for seed the second 


TOWS 


year, and plowed under the rest in the fall. He got 
from one and a half to three bushels of seed per 
acre. More important than that, he was sure of 


tremendously increased crops the next year. 


It set the standard 
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A FARM 


“There is not much use growing clover if 
vou take it all off the land,’ is Mr. McGirr’s 
theory. “You've got the roots left, of course, 
and the nitrogen they carry. That isn’t enough. 
For real soil-building work, you have to put 
more of the crop back in the soil.” 

The cropping scheme on the farm is rather 
irregular. A regular rotation has been an im- 
possibility until late years. Mr. McGirr had 
to have corn for his hogs, and he had to plant 
corn where he was crop. For in- 
stance, the first alfalfa fied he seeded stayed 
in alfalfa three years, and was then plow 
up and cropped cont*nuously for corn for six 


sure of a 


years. 

“It wasn’t right, and I hated to do it,” ad- 
mitted the owner. “But I had to have corn 
fer the hogs.” 

In other cases the necessity for making a 
living off the farm while building up the soil 

made expediency rather than scientific 
theory the basis for the cropping scheme. At 
present, however, these rules are followed: 
Land is never in corn longer than two years; 
clover or alfalfa is seeded with every small grain 
crop; clover crops, with the exception of the cutemg 
for seed, are either pastured or plowed under. 

In a field out east of the farm house there is this 
winter a fine stand of alfalfa. McGirr pointed to it 
with some pride. 

“The year before I came here,” he said, “that 
field yielded just about twenty bushels of oats to 
the acre. Last year I got seventy and a good stand 
of alfalfa bes#des.” 

“How did you do it?” was the prompt question. 

“Fertilizer.” 

“What kind of fertilizer?” 

“Look over there,’ said Mr. McGirr, pointing 
across to an old corn field where hogs were hunting 
for stray soy beans among the stalk “There’s my 
fertilizer. A hundred and fifty hogs, plus clover, plus 
good seed-bed preparation, make a combination hard 
to beat.” 

The hogs are the form in 
product of the McGirr farm is marketed. Twelve or 
more grade Poland sows are kept and a pure-bred 
3erkshire boar. This first cross gives the best re- 
sults for fee according to Mr. MeGirr. He 
raises two litters a year, ¢nd usually averages better 
than seven pigs saved per litter. 

The sows are kept as long as their performance 
justifies the retention. Some are held as long as 
eight years. Special attention is paid to their selec- 
tion. In the first place, they are all practically pure- 
bred animals, as nothing but pure-bred boars have 
been used by Mr. McGirr for twenty years. The 
cross-bred Berkshire-Polands are not kept for breed- 
ing. A Poland China boar is used occasionally to 
assure new recruits of good qual- 


has 


which almost all the 
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fore he had even moved on the farm. It was the 
first job he did on the new place. He picked out a 
smal ‘ld with five and a quarter acres in it, 
spread thirty-five loads of manure on it, plowed and 
worked it down to get the best 
seed 1 possible, and got a 
spler stand. 

“With thoro, careful prepara- 
tion of the seed bed, plus a little 
man vou can grow ‘most any- 
thing savs Mr. McGirr. 

was the first crop to 

t 1, but Mammoth clover 
W econd. To the big clo- 
vel MecGirr gives even more 
cre the upbuilding of the 
fi than he does to the alfalfa. 

t wed ten acres that first 
s] to spring rye and Mam- 
mot iver, After the rye was 
Cut, t clover came on and made 
@ tine growth. Late that fall he 
Plow it under. 

1 ng the year that he was 
mak this beginning on a re- 
cons tion program for the 
fai McGirr was doing an- 
other very important job. In ad- 
dition to farming the rest of the 
land, he was busy setting up a 
ee standard to which he in- 


‘ed the whole farm to con- 
form. 


He built a house—a good one. 


The general barn has a cement foundation and floor. 








The small shed in the rear shelters the 
manure spreader, into which the litter carrier from the barn dumps. 


ity for the breeding herd. 

Each litter is marked, 
likely looking gilts from 
with proved records are liable to 
be kept and given a trial as 
breeders. If they fail to make 
good they are sold after the first 
litter. If they prove to be prolific 
and good sucklers, they are re- 
tained until they prove that their 
days of maximum usefulness are 
over. 

The spring pigs are turned on 
blue grass, clover or alfalfa pas- 
ture as soon as possible. Vith 
this they get a slop of finely- 
ground oats and oil meal with a 
little tankage. Enough corn is 
fed to keep them growing. 

In the fall they go into the 
corn field to hog down enough 
feed to finish them for the No- 
vember or December market. A 
self-feeder of tankage and plenty 
of water are at hend also. No 
finishing period shut up in the 
feed lot is used. The hogs get 
their finish in the corn field. This 
system (Concluded on page 428) 


and 
SOWS 
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The Hog Price Outlook 
( UR reader will remember that for 


several 


months past we have been pointing out the 
probability of a considerable rise in hog prices be- 
ginning late in January or early in February, a rise 
which w probably conti until late in April or 
early in May. W still anticipate that there will be 
a ri but the ituation has changed 

since we first made our prediction, and 





rise will not 
the 


ol cars 


reasons for believing that the 
had at first anticipated. In 


a considerable shortage 


there are 
be 7 great as we 
first place, there was 


during a large part of Decemb and January, which 


held hogs back from market, and caused a rise in 
hog prices in January which would not ordinarily 
have taken place until a month later. Of course, it 
may be that there is no surplus of hogs back in the 
country, but we have been continually anticipating 
large receipts as soon as plenty of cars were avail 
able When these larg receipts hit the market, 
the price may fail to rise 4s much as is seasonally 


customary in February and March. 


Another influence which may have a weakening 


effect is a continued downward trend in foreign ex- 
change And still another influence is the fact that 
the British ministry of food has announced a 25 to 


cent reduction in its packing orders in the 
United States for February and March. They say 
that the British have more American hog product 
on hand now than they can use for the time being. 
Of course, British announcements of this kind are 
not always to be taken at face value. In fact, the 
tritish have occasionally made a move of this sort 
just before startling price advances 


50 per 


We still anticipate that hog prices will advance 
during February, March and early April, but pros- 
pects now are not nearly so strong for a startling 
advance in spring prices as they were a month or 
so ago. We may still get an altogether extraordi- 
nary advance in hog prices if the winter wheat 
prospect proves to be discouraging in March, and 
in case the United States ratifies the peace treaty. 


Co So 8 
Car Shortage and the Market 


_ thing which makes market fluctuations so 
much more violent at times than they other- 
wise would need to be is the irregular car supply 
Sometimes the shortage of cars works to help the 
farmer 

It is possible that during the past two months 


the difficulty in getting stock cars may have tended 





to hold up prices of hogs. We suspect that both 
corn and hogs have ruled at higher prices on the 
Chicago market than would have been the case had 
plenty of cars been available But if this has beer 
the effect, what will happen to prices of corn and 
hogs. which have been dammed back in the country, 
when cars become availab and the supply is al- 
lowed to flow freely to market? We suspect that 
any gain in prices which may have resulted thru the 
shortage of cars will be more than offset when the 


flood is fet loos 


And there another idea which continues to 
lurk in the back of one’s head in considering this 
matter When cars are difficult to get. and when 


prices are higher because of this, only those favored 
shippers who do 1 in getting cars get the 
chance to cash in on the higher prices. Evidence is 
accumulating to that there has 
been very pronounced discrimination in this matter 


sSuccee 


make us believe 


of furnishing cars. There seems little question but 
that farmers’ shipping associations have not been 
able to get their share of cars and that local buyers 


have been given a grossly unfair advantage 
One of the greatest dangers in government 
ership or government operation of the railroads is 


own- 
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the power it gives to someone to control the flow 
of farm products to market. The one who has this 
power can raise or lower prices of live stock and 
of grain at his own sweet will. Such power is 
highly dangerous. Few men can be trusted with it. 
Even tho of the highest integrity, the danger that 
they may be influenced, if not for their own profit, 
then to help their friends, is too great to be risked. 
If this were the only argument against government 
ownership or government operation of railroads, it 
alone would be sufficient to justify the farmers in 
opposing to the limit either government ownership 
o1 government operation. 


Pork Exports for December 
N A RECENT Wallaces’ 
pointed out in detail the 


Farmer we 


issue of 


some close historic re- 
lationship between pork exports and corn belt pros- 
relationship, we in- 
tend to keep our readers posted month by month 
the are available on pork ex- 
ports. Ordinarily, the figures are available about 
thirty days after the close of the month. The De- 
cember figures, which are just out, indicate that the 
United States exported a total of 143,000,000 pounds 


perity. Because of the close 


as soon as figures 


of pork in 1919, as compared with 206,000,000 
pounds in December of 1918. An exportation of 


143,000,000 pounds is larger than ever took place 
in a month of December previous to 1916, but is 
only about two-thirds as great as the record expor- 
tation of 1918. 

The year 1919 with an exportation of 
about 2,600,000,000 pounds, as compared with 2,251,- 
000,000 pounds for 1918, and a pre-war normal of 
about 900,000,000 pounds. But while the entire 
year of 1919 is about three times the pre-war nor- 
month of December is not quite twice the 
pre-war normal. Exports of pork products are not 
yet small enough to cause any serious alarm. The 


closes 


mal, the 


four months from January to April, inclusive, of 
1920, will tell the story. If as a total for these 
four months, hog exports amount to 500,000,000 


pounds or 
months averages around $15 or $ 
may that we are 
our abnormally large pork exports 


less, and if the price during these four 

0 16 a hundred, we 
the end of 
that within 


) 
approaching 
and 


conclude 


another year or two, we may expect to see the prop 
taken out from under corn prices 

In studying the December, 1919, hog exports 
in detail, we find that the great losses have been 
in bacon, hams and shoulders, of which we ex- 
ported only about half as much as in 1918. Of 
lard, we exported nearly twice as much as in 1918. 
The unusually heavy lard exports will probably 


continue for another year or two, but it looks very 
much as tho our heavy exports of bacon, hams and 
shoulders were nearly at an end. 
oe 28 & 
Kansas Points the Way 
i hem Kansas legislature has enacted a law to es- 
tablish a court of industrial relations. This 
court will have jurisdiction over disputes between 
employers and employed in industries which have 
to do with the manufacturing and preparation of 
food and clothing, the production of coal and the 
carrying on of transportation-—in other words, over 
the necessary industries. 

This law does not provide for compulsory arbi- 
tration; but if it works as it is expected to work, 
the result will be compulsory arbitration just the 
same. In brief, the duties of this court of industrial 
relations begin when a controversy arises between 
employers and workers engaged in any of these 


necessary industries, if this controversy might en- 


danger satisfactory service by these industries. In 
such case the court upon its own initiative may 
summon all the necessary parties before it and 
investigate the controversy. It has authority to 


make such temporary findings and orders as may 
be deemed necessary to preserve public peace and 
welfare, to preserve and protect the status of the 


parties, property and public interests involved, pend- 
ing its investigations. It has authority to take 
dence and to examine all records, to in- 
vestigate conditions surrounding the workers, to 
consider wages paid to labor and the return re- 
ceived by capital, and also to take into considera- 
tion the welfare of the public. 


evi- 


necessary 


In short, this is a serious and determined ef- 
fort to prevent the interruption of business in food 
and clothing industries, in mines and on rail- 
roads. Its purpose is to protect the public against 
destructive industrial warfare in these necessary 
enterprises. It means that in case of trouble the 
court of industrial relations will look into the mat- 
ter, ascertain the truth, and take definite action to 
see that justice is done both to workmen and to 
employers. In the meantime the business must 
go on. 

That the law has teeth in it was evidenced 
a day or two after its passage. Some of the work- 
men in coal mines gave notice that they proposed 
to strike, whereupon Governor Allen very promptly 


coal 
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notified them that if they did so, they would be 
subject to the penalties of the law; that they must 
go ahead and work pending the investigation, ang 
he would see to it that justice was done. 
Governor Allen has pointed the way, and other 
states should follow his lead. If we anderstang 
the temper of the farmers of the corn belt, they arg 
determined that some fair way must be worke: ont 
to put an end to these recurrent interrupti to 
business which cause them such heavy losses 


SB. 3 % 
Cars for Co-operatives 


ere it is difficult to get evidence in bla ind 
white, there seems every reason to beli that 
there is deliberate discrimination in fu hing 
cars to farmers and cooperative live sto SO. 
ciations. One particular case came to our attep. 
tion last week when we were attending a 1 ting 
of a county Farm Bureau. 
A cooperative live stock shipping association 
was organized at that point last November. The 


first order for cars was placed December 6th, but 
a car was not furnished until the last week in De. 
cember. In the meantime the local live stock 
buyer received seven cars. 

Many managers of codperative associations are 
being forced to resort to the device of having ip. 
dividual farmers here and there order cars and 
then turn them over to the association for use 
It is an outrage that they are compelled to adopt 
measures of this sort. 

It would appear that the codperative live stock 
shipping associations are going to have just the 
sort of fight that the codperative elevator 
companies had years ago. They are being opposed 


same 


not only by the local live stock buyers, but also 
by many of the railroad station agents. Every- 
thing possible is being done to prevent them from 


getting cars and from getting prompt service. It 
strange that these things should happen 
under government operation of the railroads 


seems 


Our advice to the managers of the codperative 
shipping associations is to make written requests 
for cars and keep a carbon copy of each request, 
They should also keep a careful record of the cars 
furnished the local buyer. If we have got to have 
a fight over this, we must begin to accumulate evi- 
dence without further delay. 

For fifteen years past Wallaces’ Farmer ha 
fought the battles of the live stock men, and th 
experience we have gained during that period wil 
be helpful to us in taking up this new fight. Man- 
agers of cooperative shipping associations are in 
vited to write us promptly as soon as they ac 
cumulate evidence enough to prove discrimination 
We know how to use such evidence. 


Go & & 
Government Live Stock Report 


HE government live stock report issued Janu 

ary 3lst indicates 1 per cent more milk cows 
than a year ago and 1.6 per cent fewer beef cattle. 
Hogs are 2.2 per cent less, horses 1.7 per cent less, 
and sheep .5 per cent less. The actual numbers 
are: Milk cows, 23,747,000; cattle, 44,385,000; hogs, 
72,909,000; horses, 21,109,000; and sheep, 48,615,000. 
There is nothing in these figures to indicate serious 
shortage. With the exception of sheep and horses 
there is considerable more live stock of all kinds 
in the country today than there was in 1914. 


o 8 8 


Missouri Also 


T= desire for a real organization that wil! look 
after the farmer’s business interests is not com 
fined to the farmers of Iowa and Illinois. We at 
tended Farmers’ Week at the Missouri Agricultural 
College last week, and found the farmers of that 
state just as keen for the right sort of organization 
as they are in Iowa and Illinois. Quite as to be 


on 


= 


expected, the Missouri folks want to be show® 
They want to see a constructive program. They 
want an organization that has a real punch, that 


has an intelligent idea of what needs to be done and 
how to do it. And they will back such an organi2z@ 
tion to the limit. 


Co 8 8 

DES MOINES paper recently carried heat 
* lines indicating that an alliance had bee® 
formed between representatives of various labor 
crganizations and responsible farm organizations of 
the state, in the interests of government ownership 
of railroads. There was a meeting of represent? 
tives of a number of labor organizations in Des 
Moines, which a few farmers attended. These 
farmers did not in any sense represent farm orgat 
izations of any consequence, but purely paper oF 
ganizations. The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation is 
the most representative farm organization of the 
state, and it has gone on record very strongly 
against both government ownership and government 
operation of railroads and other public utilities. 
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Conferences 


aT THE annual meeting of the Mlinois Agricul- 
A tral Association, Dean Davenport, of the Illi 
nois \gricultural College, read an exceptionally 
strong paper, in which he expressed in a very force- 
ful and common-sense way his view of the oppor- 


anit ; of the various Farm Bureaus. On the 
whole. it was an admirable address, but in one part 
of it we are disposed to take issue with Dean Dav- 
enp rt 


In speaking of the marketing problems of the 
farmer, he said, and very truly, that the farmers 
must be wise enough to work with and not against 
the agencies that undertake the collection and re- 
distribution of the products with which they deal. 
He then went on to say: 

“JT am satisfied that much more ts to be gained 
by entering into conference with the packers, for 
‘ than*by fighting with them, giving them 


example, 
clearly to understand that all hands must lay their 
cards upon the table and find the best ways of 


handling as well as of producing meat, and that they 


must work out that problem together until it is 
really solved. In bringing about this under 
standing codperative relation, however, two diffi- 
culties are bound to appear: As long as the farmer 


js fighting the packer, he will not be suspected of 
ulterior motives; but the moment he begins to come 
in conference with him around the table, even the 
members of our own associations will begin to ques- 
tion whether or not the officers and directors may 
pot be hobnobbing with the octopus. This is small 
pusiness, but it will appear in the order of proce- 
dure. Another thing that will appear is this: If 
the farmers thru their asscciations and the dealers 
thru their organizations really do succeed in finding 
ways of codperation whereby most of the hazard 
may be taken out of production and some of the 
difficulties eliminated, that animal of seven heads 
and ten horns, known as the public, will begin to 
prick up its ears and say: ‘Go to now! There is a 
combination between the farmers and the distrib- 
uters that must be broken up.’” 

It is strange how this delusion persists, that the 
farmers and stockmen can solve their difficulties of 
marketing animals profitably by conference with 
the packers. And it is doubly strange that Dean 
Davenport, a man of unusual vision and wholly 
sympathetic with the farmer’s side, does not see not 
only the utter futility but the decided disadvantage 
of the representatives of the farmer trying to come 
to any understanding with the packers under pres- 
ent conditions . 

We have been attending conferences with the 
packers, commission merchants and similar inter- 
ests, off and on for fifteen or twenty years. If such 
a conference should be called for next week, we can 
sit right down today and dictate a complete report 
of it, which will be an accurate report, to all intents 
and purposes, of just what happened, of what béth 
sides said, and all about it. We would feel safe in 
undertaking to do exactly this thing, and print and 
hand around the report of a meeting which would 
not be held until next week. 

Here’s the trouble: Dean Davenport talks about 
“all hands laying their cards upon the table.” Now, 
this is what happens: When the representatives of 
the farmers and the representatives of the packers 
get around the table, and the game is opened, it 


will be found that the farmer representatives have 
no cards at all. The packers understand their side 
of the game perfectly, and they have full decks of 
cards to play with. They will talk oracularly about 
conditions of supply and demand, of business condi- 
tions, of foreign demand, of millions of pounds of 


meat piled up in the cellars, of the difficulties of 


getting ocean transportation, of the rate of ex- 
change, of the credit conditions on the other side, 
and a lot of other things. The farmers have no 


alswer ready, because they know nothing about 
these things. They have no cards to play. They 
Protest loudly against the violent fluctuations in the 
Market, but when the packer explains why in his 
opinion these fluctuations must occur, the farmer 
has nothing to say because he is not informed on 
such things. This Dean Davenport wholly overlooks 
a he urges conferences under present condi- 
ions. 

Farmers who have not been thru the game may 
feel after attending such a conference that they 
have gotten somewhere, simply because they have 


tet personally the various packers, and have found 
them courteous and agreeable gentlemen instead of 
Wild beasts with horns and forked tails. But the 
farmers, in fact, have not gotten anywhere at all, 
and after the glamor of meeting our packer friends 
has worn off, they come to and realize that they 
ri served neither themselves nor their fellow- 
ers 


Before representatives of the Farm Bureaus or 
any other farm organization are competent to meet 
and deal with the packers on behalf of the farmers 
and stockmen of the country, they have got to learn 
& lot ot things that they do not know as yet and 
never will know until they first realize their ignor- 
ace along these lines. 
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If the Farm Bureau is to serve the purpose for 
which it was created, its first job is to set up a 
statistical and research organization, putting at the 
head of it thoroly trained men, and giving them 
such expert assistants as they need. They should 
tell these men to go to work and study the whole 
matter strictly from the farmer’s viewpoint. After 
three months or six months or a year of such study, 
it will be time enough to talk of conferences, and 
not until then. 

It is strange that it seems to take so long to get 
farm leaders, both those in the agricultural colleges 
and those connected with the various farm organiza- 
tions, to see the need of definite information in 
order to solve these various farm problems. They 
seem to think that because they are farmers or are 
connected with farmers or are teaching agriculture, 
that therefore they know the economic game from 
the farmer’s standpoint. It is a violent and un- 
warranted assumption. We can count on the fin- 
gers of our two hands the number of men in the 
United States whom we know to be competent now 
to represent the farmers in dealing with the pack- 
ers or with any other large interest. We had repre- 
sentatives of the farmers to deal with the Food Ad- 
ministration. They were good men, smart men, suc- 
cessful men in their own line of work, and faithful 
to the farmers’ interests; but they were mere chil- 
dren when they came to deal with’ Mr. Hoover and 
his assistants, simply because they had no knowl- 
edge of the real game. It was not a question of 
ability, but of training and knowledge. They had 
simply had neither the time nor the opportunity to 
learn the game. 

The farmers of Iowa used to confer with the rail- 
road people; but they got no relief from discrimi- 
natory railroad rates until they secured the services 
of competent men to go into the heart of the mat- 
ter, and then had them go before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and prove their case for them. 

We are not trying to create any prejudice against 
the packers or against the railroads, or against any 
of the representatives of successful business enter- 
prises. These men have studied the business for 
their own interests. They have employed experts 
to help them. That is why they have been so suc- 
cessful. It is utterly hopeless for the farmers to try 
to get relief simply by complaining. 

It is silly to hold conferences with the thought 
of “stabilizing” the market or lessening the violent 
fluctuations until the representatives of the farmers 
get some real knowledge of what causes these fluc- 
tuations. At the present time, the farmers have just 
about the same chance to get relief thru conferences 
as they would have to capture a hostile machine gun 
nest by attacking it with husking pegs as their only 
weapons. 

The thing for the farmer to do is to profit by the 
example of these highly successful gentlemen, and 
get busy and study the game from their own stand- 
point, employing men who are just as smart as the 
men whom the other people employ, and let them 
put in their whole time at it. 

Farming is the biggest business in the United 
States, and the farmers can well afford to employ 
wholly competent men to represent that business for 
them, and to dig up the information which the farm- 
ers themselves have neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to get. It is because so many farmers feel the 
truth of this that the Farm Bureau movement has 
grown so fast up to date. 

The next step is to take some of the money that 
has been raised and use it in the way we have indi- 
cated. It is the only way to get results. 


Ss 8 <6 
Grass Seed Facts 


\ HEN it comes to paying 55 cents a pound for 

red clover, and everything élse seems to be in 
proportion, it is worth while to look at the problem 
of buying grass seed from several different angles. 
In this connection, we wish to call our readers’ at- 
tention to the following table, which gives the num- 
ber of grass seeds in one pound: 


SAE ooo o 5 digs hls oia'big ORs dalek » 250,000 
RIMES GIOTEE 2. Pee occ cacewesccsdcins 720,000 
PE oct ne winine es PE ee 220,000 
Sweet clover .......cccee ore 230,000 


Timothy ....... -++++1,320,000 


Remember, also, that there are 43,560 square feet 
in an acre, and that if a pound of red clover is scat- 
tered evenly over an acre, there should be about 5 
seeds to every square foot, and that in like manner 
one pound of alsike evenly scattered over an acre 
should make about 17 seeds to every square foot. 

With seed prices as they now prevail, a dollar 
will buy about 500,000 red clover seeds, 1,400,000 
alsike clover seeds, 500,000 alfalfa seeds, 650,000 
sweet clover seeds, and 9,000,000 timothy seeds. So 
far as the clovers are concerned, it would seem that 
alsike is by far the best bargain. A pound of alsike 
costs very little more than a pound of red clover, 
but will go nearly three times as far. Unfortunate- 
ly, many of us seem to think we are unable to use 
alsike to good advantage. Nevertheless, it is to be 


419 


noted that alsike is being used every year by more 
and more people, even by those who are farming on 
upland soil, where red clover is supposed to be de- 
cidedly superior to alsike. 

A surprisingly small amount of clover and grass 
seed will seed an acre if the ground is in perfect 
condition. To be in perfect condition, the seed-bed 
underneath must be firm, but the top half inch of 
soil must be level and finely pulverized. In England 
they think that they get the best seed-beds by first 
harrowing quite thoroly, then rolling, then broad- 
casting the seed, and then harrowing very lightly. 


GEE. 2 
Foreign Butter Competition 


1914, just before the war broke out, there was 
a lot of foreign competition in dairy products. 
Then, because of the war, foreign competition alto- 
gether disappeared, and after a time the United 
States developed an altogether unusual export trade 
in dairy products. When the war closed, some of 
our enthusiastic merchant marine boosters went so 
far as to appeal to the dairymen to work for a mer- 
chant marine, on the theory that they would have 
such a foreign trade in dairy products that a mer- 
chant marine would be of great assistance. We 
pointed out to these boosters that in dairy products 
the element of human labor enters in much more 
largely than in such products as wheat, corn and 
pork, and that therefore the United States could 
never hope for any very large export business in 
dairy products, with the possible exception of such 
products as condensed milk, where the United 
States has the temporary advantage of improved 
manufacturing methods. 

Foreign competition in butter has begun sooner 
than we had anticipated. Large Danish and Dutch 
offerings of butter in the middle of January broke 
the price several cents a pound. Feed of all kinds 
is much higher in Denmark and Holland than in 
the United States, but labor is cheaper. Within 
another year or two, the difference in feed prices 
between the United States and Denmark will not be 
nearly so great as at the present time. If Denmark 
can compete with us now, she will make short work 
of us when she is able to import such feeds as cot- 
tonseed meal and oil meal on a more favorable 
basis. 

ee fey 


Wild White Clover 


N ENGLAND during the past five years they have 
come to think quite highly of the ability of wild 
white clover as a pasture plant. Wild white clover 
seems to be much the same as ordinary white clo- 
ver, except that it grows more vigorously and with- 
stands drouth better. Ten years ago English seeds- 
men sold the seed of wild sweet clover at around 
30 to 50 cents a pound. Today, however, it is sell- 
ing at around $9 a pound. Many English farmers 
express the opinion that in order to have the best 
pasture it is absolutely necessary to seed one-half 
pound of wild white clover per acre in connection 
with the other grass seed. It seems impossible that 
one-half pound of clover seed should be of much 
help, but when it is considered that the seed of the 
wild white clover is very small, and that one-half 
pound means about ten seeds to every square foot, 
it may be seen that one-half pound may possibly do 
some very real good. 

Thru a Scotch friend who has used wild white 
clover during the past ten years with excellent re- 
sults, we have secured a small quantity of the seed, 
and hope to have opportunity to try it out on a 
small scale this coming year. We may say in this 
connection that the English have a number of 
varieties of clover with which no one seems to have 
experimented in the United States. We trust that 
our corn belt experiment stations will be able to 
find time to make trial of some of these clovers 
which the English seem to think are superior to the 
ordinary varieties which we have in the United 
States. 

et es 


Foreign Exchange at New Low 
Levels 


OREIGN exchange is continually seeking new 
low levels, in an effort to counterbalance the 
tremendous exports from the United States. It 
now takes to buy a dollar’s worth of American 
money $1.36 worth of English money, or $2.35 worth 
of French money, or $2.75 worth of Italian money, 
or $18 worth of German money. Foreign exchange 
has been going steadily downward nearly all the 
time since last July, Probably it will have reached 
the bottom within another month or two, but no 
one can say for sure. The one thing certain is that 
the levels now reached make it extraordinarily diffi- 
cult for any of the large European countries to trade 
with us, with the possible exception of England. 
The depreciation in the value of foreign money is 
not only a technical situation due to unfavorable 
trade balances, but is also a very real depreciation 
iu relation to gold. All Europe is on a paper basis. 
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What new machinery developments 
may the farmer expect for 1920? This 
opens up such a wide field that the 
only things we ean try to discuss. will 
be the ones which will interest the 
average farmer on the average farm. 
These new developments may consist 
of entirely new machines, new im- 
provements on old machines, or new 
selling emphasis on those which have 
not heretofore been pushed. In many 
cases these latter developments will 
depend on firm ownership changes or 
the acquisition of new ideas or larger 
capital. 

Naturally, any marked change in the 
economic conditions underlying the 
farming industry is likely to have a 
corresponding effect on farm machin- 
ery. The present abnormal scarcity 
and high price of farm labor, in con- 
nection with the unusual demand for 
farm products, have forced the farmer 
to make all possible use of labor-sav- 
ing machinery, especially the use of 
tractors and tractor-drawn implements. 
The need of getting a workable one- 
man arrangement of tractor and im- 
plement has already shown marked ef- 
fects on both tractor and implement 
design, which will be discussed more 
at length under the various divisions. 

One of the new things 
gine field is a five-hors 
single-evlinder gas engine of a special 
light-weight type, designed for use on 
binders, mowers, potato diggers, and 
other machines requiring a moderate 
amount of power at a minimum weight. 
By an ingenious arrangement, the cool- 
ing water for this engine is passed 
thru the fly-wheel, which thus acts as 
water pump, radiator, and fan, only a 
few quarts of water being needed for 
cooling. The manufacturers claim not 
only a very light weight for the power 
developed, but that the engine is of 
specially high-grade efficiency and 
workmanship. Also that they have se- 
cured the benefits of a light-weight, 
water-cooled motor without the annoy- 
ance of having to disconnect water 
tank and pipes when changing from 
one implement to another. 

Another development along this 
same line is that of a five-horse power 
air-cooled light-weight engine designed 
for the same purposes as the one just 
described. This has a positive gear- 
driven fan, which does away with slip- 
ping of the fan belt and occasional 
overheating found on some of the earli- 
er models. The manufacturers claim 
especially good efficiency for this air- 
cooled model, and guarantee it to cool 
satisfactorily in the hottest weather, 

A noticeable development of the farm 
labor crisis last vear was the effort 
made to educate the farmers to use 
more horses per man by the use of 
four, six, eight and ten-horse tandem 
hitches. Many demonstrations were 
given, and much good was 
plished, and the same work will be 
continued during the present 
A description of this work was given 
in our issue of February 7, 1919, with 
complete diagrams and directions for 
making some of the hitches, and others 
will be given from time to time 

In probably no other line of farm 
equipment has the labor shortage had 
a more profound effect than on trac 
tors. Production and sales both were 
exceptionally heavy last year, in spite 
of high prices and many discouraging 
drawbacks. The beginning of the year 
found the factories nearly all badly dis- 
organized by war work, while the lat 
ter part was disturbed by the steel and 
Consequently, most trac 
vear con 


in the gas en- 
vertical 


e power 


iccom 


season 


coal strikes 
tor firms begin the present 
siderably behind with their orders, and 
are preparing for record-breaking pro 
duction Several tractors 
last year in the promotion or experi- 
mental stage have reached production, 
while others are just being launched 
A smaller number than was expected 
of the newer projects have fallen into 
financial difficulties and have been re- 
organized or have fallen by the way- 
side, leaving further broods of orphan 


and sales 


tractors in the farmers’ hands As 
more of the present firms get into 
heavy production, with the tractor 


more thoroly organized and sales com- 
petition keener, we may expect the 
mortality among the new and weaker 
firms to increase heavily. 

This year marks the passing of the 
large tractor demonstrations, useful at 
one time as a means of educating the 
farmers to the possibilities of tractor 
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FARM MACHINERY DEVELOPMENTS 


By L W. DICKERSON 


farming, but now conceded as not be- 
ing worth the very heavy expenses in- 
volved. In their place will be devel- 
oped more fully the small semi-com- 
petitive demonstrations, often held un- 
der the auspices of the county agri- 
cultural adviser, where the farmers of 
a particular locality may see in epera- 
tion under practically their own condi- 
tions the several tractors handled in 
that territory. This is a cheaper and 
more satisfactory way of reaching 
the farmer who is actually thinking of 
buying a tractor. Neither were the 
large demonstrations satisfactory for 
meeting dealers and jobbers, as they 
came just at the time when dealers 
should be making their strongest ef- 
forts to sell tractors, and conditions 
were unfavorable for quiet examina- 
tion and discussion. These men are 





erank ease, the excess overflowing 
when the desired oil height is reached. 
This system has been used with much 
success on horizontal cylinders for sev- 
eral years, and its development on 
vertical cylinders will be watched with 
much interest. 

Perhaps the most noticeable new job 
for 192@ is the new six-cylinder outfit 
brought out by one of the leading trac- 
tor firms. Both six and eight-cylinder 
models appeared a few years ago, but 
they were not pushed and made no 
headway. The firm makes great claims 
for this model, both as to reliability 
and smoothness of operation and of 
light weight for power developed; and 
it will be interesting to see whether 
the six-cylinder idea in tractors, when 
backed by the aggressive advertising 
and sales policy of a strong firm, will 





Disc harrows of the tandem type, with levers arranged for convenient opération 
from the seat of the tractor, are a 1920 feature. 


much better taken care of thru the 
winter shows, and these will likely be 
directed toward that purpose. 

Several new tractor outfits have 
been brought out, most of them being 
of the two-three and three-four plow 
sizes, only a few of which are likely 
to get into quantity in 1920. Most of 
these are of the ordinary four-cylinder, 
four-wheel type, with nothing very dis- 
tinctive either in design or in 
policy. 

A new model three-four plow outfit 
brought out by a leading firm has 
somewhat of an innovation in eylinder 
lubrication. It has a four-cylinder ver- 
tical motor, of the type which in the 
past has depended either on simple 
splash or on splash and forced circu- 
lation for lubrication. These systems 
have sometimes given 


sales 


trouble in the 


vertical motor burning kerosene, due 
to the fuel working past the piston 
rings and thinning too much the oil 


in the crank case. This model, to avoid 
this possibility, n the out- 
side force feed lubricator, feeding in 
the oil at four different places around 
the walls of each cylinder In this 


akes use of 


way, a small amount of fresh oil is con- 


ol 
stantly fed to the cylinder walls and 


have an appeal comparable with that 
of the six-cylinder automobile. 

A firm producing a medium size, 
track-laying tractor is adopting for 
1920 a somewhat. novel method of mar- 
keting their product. Instead of sell- 
ing thru distributers or thru branch 
houses, they plan on selling directly 
thru strong and carefully selected deal- 
ers, with a sales manager and also a 
service manager for each stat@ or see- 
tion of territory, to supervise the se- 
lection of the dealers and to codéperate 
with them in the selling and service 
work. This decision, in connection 
with the move of one of the largest 
tractor firms to abolish the distributer 
plan after a thoro trial, and of selling 
direct thru dealers, would seem to bear 
out the claims of some of the tractor 
experts that the system of marketing 
tractors thru distributers is gradually 
losing ground. Further developments 
either way on this important question 
policy will be watched with 
much interest. 

Most of the new tractor develop- 
ments, however, have been along the 
line of better adapting the small trae- 
tor to do work than plowing, 
such as disking, harrowing, pulveriz- 


of sales 


other 








The tractor cultivator with single wheel in front and wider spread drive wheels 
will be manufactured by several companiesthis year, 
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ing, planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
hauling, and so on. 

Two or three light outfits have beep 
announced of the type where the trae 
tor and implement are combined to 
form a single unit, the driver sitting 
on the implement and managing beth 

Several others are of the motor cy, 
tivator type, with single wheel in front 
and wider spread drive wheels, var; 
ous attachments being added, depend 
ing on the work to be done. 

Along this general lime, ene impor. 
tant tractor firm is featuring a line 
driving device which can be attacheg 
to their regular tractor for operating 
binders, Mowers, Manure spreaders. 
hay loaders, and so on. With this de 
vice, the driver sits on the implement 
and controls the tractor with two lines. 
much the same as he would a team, 
While not entirely new, this is the first 


time this will have been put out ip 
sufficient numbers to show how satis. 
factory it will prove in the average 
farmer’s hands. 

A notable development in the small. 
er tractor field is the increase in the 


number of the small hand or gardeg 
tractors. The pioneer outfit of this 
kind has been tested out for two or 
three years; last summer the second 
one was shown at the tractor demon. 
strations, and one or two other simils 

outfits are announced for 1920. The 
motors in these small tractors vary 
from three to five brake horse power, 
and they are supposed to pull a smalj 
plow, plant, cultivate, and so on, be 
sides having a pulley for light belt 
power. Just how efficient and satis. 
factory these will prove, and how much 
of a demand there will be for them, is 
a question that only time will prove. 

A new development in soil prepara- 
tion machines is the once-over tiller, a 
plow attachment which tears up the 
furrow slice as it is being turned, leay- 
ing a thoroly pulverized seed bed at 
one operation. The pulverizing is ae- 
complished by a series of knives re 
volving rapidly near the plow mold 
board. The attachment is built into 
the plow and comes either in the horse 
drawn outfit with the knives operated 
by a gasoline engine, or in two tractor 
drawn sizes with the tractor operating 
the pulverizing knives. Great claims 
are made by the manufacturers as to 
the saving in time by doing several op 
erations at once, and the increase ia 
crops due to the pulverized seed bed 
and the absence of air pockets next to 
the furrow bottom. 

Another device being put out for se 
curing better pulverization in plowing 
is a cutter blade plowshare, where 
three or four cutting blades fastened 
to the plowshare cut the furrow slice 


into ribbons as it passes over them. 
No figures are available as to the im 
crease in draft due to their use. These 
shares are made in various sizes for 


replacing the regular shares on either 
horse-drawn or tractor plows 

The disc harrows fer 1920 show 
many effects of tractor influence. The 
tandem type is much more common, 
as the greater power available admits 
of using it more freely. Levers are ar 
ranged to be operated more convenient 
ly from the tractor seat, and some 
firms are putting out such discs by 
which the tractor furnishes the power 
required for changing the angle of the 
sections. 

Tractor influence is also seen in the 
tillage 


various lines of planting and 

machinery. These have become hea¥- 
ier and the levers are more convenient 
to the tractor seat. The three-row 
corn planter has been evolved for use 


with the standard type small tractor 
not only to secure greater speed, but 
in order that the tractor can hitch to 
the middle of the implement and s& 
cure less side draft and at the same 
time keep the tractor wheels off the 
puble 


rows. As there will be some trou 

with using the two-row cultivator after 
such a planter, and the same re& 
sons hold for hitching to the center of 


the implement, the next development 
will be the three-row cultivator 

In grain drills the eonstruction 
also somewhat heavier, but perhaps 
the chief development is the adoption 
of the power lift, very similar to that 
used in tractor plows. This enables 
the tractor to turn at the end without 
having to stop to raise the shoes 
again to lower them, thus making pos 
sible a material saving im time at the 
ends. 
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One thing which will have an impor- 
tant bearing on the present year’s 
trade in harvesting machinery was the 
cale by a leading firm of the full rights 
to manufacture several of its well- 
known lines of harvesting machinery. 
This will change these lines from pas- 
sive to active participants in the 1920 


trade, and will materially increase the 
number of firms competing for this 





class of the machinery trade. 

Perhaps the most important instance 
of radically new design is that of a 
tractor binder, built especially to be 
ysed with the light tractor put out by 
the same firm. This binder has no 
pull-wheel or grain-wheel, the weight 
of the binder being carried on the 
hitch and on two swivel or caster 
wheels at the rear of the binder. The 
pinder machinery is all operated by a 
shaft driven from the tractor fly-wheel 
independently of the speed at which 
the tractor is traveling. This allows 
of slowing down the rate of travel in 
especially heavy grain, and thus giving 
the binder more time for disposing of 
the heavy material. The swivel wheels 
also give the binder great mobility 
and allow it to be backed into a corner 
or to be swung around a tree. The 
binder control levers are all arranged 
conveniently to the tractor operator. 
This design eliminates binder trouble 
due to slippage of the bull-wheel, and 
it seems to be a valuable means of 
speeding up the harvesting work with 
a corresponding saving of man labor, 
especially if a power-driving device 
can be worked out which can easily 
and quickly be attached to any tractor. 

Another improvement in binder de- 
sign is that of a ten-foot binder fully 
equipped with roller and ball bearings. 

h this necessarily increases the 

yme extent, great claims are 

the manufacturers as to the 
in draft and the time required 
ication. As the farmer is show- 











for lub 
ing a marked disposition to buy the 


better grades of machinery, if he is 
shown that they are worth the differ- 
ence in cost, we may confidently ex- 
pect to see the use of anti-friction 
bearings on field machinery rapidly 
extended 

tractor hitch for two binders, by 





mean 





neal f which each binder will auto- 
matically turn a square corner, was 
shown at one of the tractor demon- 


strations last year, and will be avail- 
able for 1920. The manufacturers claim 
that with a little practice on the part 
of the tractor operator, the corner can 
be turned without running down more 
than a handful of grain, and the re- 
sults shown in the demonstration ap- 
peared to bear out their claims. This 
would seem to indicate that an alert 
tractor driver could, with this device, 
in even standing grain, operate the 
three machines without any additional 
help, at a great saving in the labor 
cost. 

Another binder attachment which 
Will be used a great deal more than 
ver before this year is the grain-say- 
pick-up guards for picking up 
ind tangled grain. There are 

ral makes of these, the general 
type being an extension guard put in 
front the regular ones, and raising 
up the grain so the latter can catch 
it Last year, with its heavy straw 
and much down grain, showed up the 
Merits of these devices and theoroly es- 
tablished their practicability. 
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In a recent tour of the state on ex- 
tension work we stopped at the farm 
vf William Strobhohn, of McClelland, 
lowa, and found what I believe to be 
A No hog waterer. It is dirt proof, 
wallow proof, bird proof, automatic, 


and k . . 
and kee ps the water warm in the win- 








ter. In other words, it is a hog wa- 
ter r y day of the year. We had 
m mit what would constitute an 
ideal waterer for swine, and here we 
found ideals in operation and all 
fome-made by this swine feeder. 

The waterer was made of concrete, 
being 2x4 inches outside measure- 
ment With a 4 inch wall. It was eight 
‘ches above the grade so any sized 
Pig could get a drink at any time. By 
float regulation, the water was kept 
Withir two inches of the top of the 
lank. A six gauge galvanized iron 
Cover titted over the entire top, as 
own in the drawing. This was 
unged to one side to permit opening 
to clean the waterer or make valve 
“@@justments, In this galvanized iron 





Another machine which last year’s 
labor shortage brought into quick 
prominence was the grain shocker. 
This machine is hitched behind the 
discharge side of the binder and gath- 
ers and binds the sheaves into a com- 
pact shock before depositing them 
right end up on the ground. Since 
the machine does not cap the shock, 
their use is most valuable in the west 
and northwest, where little or no rain 
is expected during the harvesting sea- 
son. Users report that a shocker saved 
the labor of from one to two men, de- 
pending on the weight of the grain, 
and that the shocks stood just as well 
as hand-shocked grain. 

In corn harvesting machinery, the 
scarcity and high price of men for 
husking and the cold and disagreeable 
weather thru October caused a marked 
increase in the use of corn picking 
machines. While the present ones are 
not entirely perfect, they helped very 
materially in saving last year’s corn 
crop, and it is pretty sure that any 


farmer partnership. So much com- 
plaint has arisen with the large cus- 
tom ring outfits, especially last year 
when affected by a combination of 
heavy straw, light grain, labor scar- 
city, and bad weather, that many 
farmers are firmly resolved never to 
be dependent again on such uncertain 
and often arbitrary and unfair means; 
and 1920 will likely see a tremendous 
sale of such outfits. 

An interesting development in 
thresher design is an all-steel sepa- 
rator with roller bearings for all the 
important places, and with an addi- 
tion short hulling cylinder into which 
the tailings from the side elevator 
are poured. From the hulling cylin- 
der, which is only a few inches long 
and has very short teeth, the grain is 
poured into the shaker back of the cyl- 
inder. The manufacturers claim bet- 
ter hulling and cleaning with less 
cracked grain left in the straw, bet- 
ter distribution of the grain over the 
riddles, and elimination of considera- 
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Light tractor outfits of the type where tractor and implement are combined 
are announced for manufacture. 


farmer who gets rid of the expense and 
annoyance of hiring and feeding and 
housing corn huskers will not willing- 
ly go back to this method again. There 
seems to be a preference for pulling 
the pickers with a tractor or for us- 
ing a gasoline engine to run the picker 
machinery, so that three horses can 
draw the machine. Some farmers are 
even demanding a two-row machine, 
because of the greater saving of time. 

One of the latest developments in 
handling silage is a machine for cut- 
ting into small pieces right in the fieid 
and blowing the cut silage into wagons 
which follow the machine along the 
row. The cut silage is then hauled to 
the silo and blown into it by a blower 
operated by a gasoline engine or else 
lifted in by means of hay slings and 
block and tackle. The manufacturers 
claim that this method is more effi- 
cient in that it takes fewer men and 
teams than the old way. 

The outstanding things in threshing 
machinery is the great increase in the 
demand for the small tractor-driven 
separators for the use of the individual 
farmer and for the three and four 


cover were two four-inch circular 
holes thru which the hog could 
drink. This prevented slopping and 


also kept the pigs from getting in the 
waterer. 

In order to prevent freezing in the 
cold months, an additional compart- 
ment was added to one end of the 
waterer. It was also of concrete, be- 


ble danger from loose bolts and so on 
being poured back into the main cyl- 
inder thru the side elevator. 

An innovation to grain handling 
machinery is the pneumatic elevator 
and dryer, which is designed to ele- 
vate wheat, oats, barley and other 
grain from a wagon box into a crib, 
and at the same time remove dirt 
and any excess moisture. It consists 
of a blower and pipe much like a silo 
filler, with a dump box into which the 
wagon box can be emptied, and is de- 
signed to work with gasoline engine 
or tractor power. The manufacturers 
claim that grain so damp it would 
undoubtedly spoil by elevation with 
this device will have lost so much of 
the excess moisture that it will keep 
satisfactorily. 

Among hay harvesting machines for 
1920 might be mentioned the sliding 
top for hayrack for use with hay- 
loader, the revolving hayrack for the 
same purpose, the drum hoist for pull- 
ing the hay rope for stacking or mow- 
ing into the barn, the tilting platform 
mower for sliding the hay to either 
side of the mow as desired, and the 


ing one foot square and one foot deep 
inside with a three-inch wall and floor. 
From below the water of the main 
tank a three-fourths-inch pipe led into 
the second compartment. The pipe 
made three coils around the inside of 
this chamber and again entered the 
large chamber near the top. This 
space within the coils, some seven to 
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ball bearing swivel for fastening the 
end of the hay rope to the hay track 
carrier. Any one who has had any 
experience with a twisting hay rope 
in pulling up hay will appreciate the 
value of the latter device. 

In this connection might also be 
mentioned the _ self-threading hay 
press, in which the wires for tying the 
bales are threaded thru the press at 
the proper time by two arms and held 
until tied. This does away with the 
use of blocks to separate the bales and 
of poking the wires thru each time 
The manufacturers claim the saving 
of one man to operate the press and 
also of an increase in the capacity. 

A discussion of machinery develop- 
ments would hardly be complete with 
out some mention of the remarkable 
increase in the use of straw spreaders 
during the last year, and even greater 
increase may be looked for in 1920. 
Soil ard crop experts, as well as the 
best posted grain and live stock farm- 
ers, seem agreed that all straw net 
needed for roughage or for bedding 
to soak up the liquid manure should 
be spread on pastures and on wheat 
and other grains needing winter pro 
tection. A variety of machines are on 
the market for this purpose, ranging 
frcm the attachment to a manure 
spreader to a special machine to be 
used for nothing else, but data on 
their use is as yet too meager to form 
a very definite judgment as to which 
will prove the most satisfactory. 

In conclusion it might be well to 
point out to our readers that there is 
every indication that there will be a 
serious shortage in 1920 both of new 
machinery and of repairs for present 
ones. In spite of the fact that for the 
last two or three years the majority 
of the farmers both from patriotism 
and from economy repaired up their 
old machines and made them do fora 
year or two longer and bought just as 
little new machinery as possible, the 
manufacturers were not able to lay 
up any surplus stocks of machines, ex- 
cept a temporary surplus of tractors 
last spring. The close of last season 
found practically every warehouse and 
stock room cleaned bare, a condition 
materially different from that usually 
found. Now that the patched up ma- 
chines are entirely thru, the farmers 
are likely to make up for part of their 
machinery shortage, and many who 
put off their buying are likely to be 
disappointed in getting their machines 
in time for their crop work. 

Repair conditions are much the 
same. The heavy repair demands of 
the last two years have pretty well 
cleaned out most factories, and im 
many cases new supplies must be man 
ufactured. At the present time the 
steel mills are behind with their or 
ders and most manufacturers are put- 
ting all the steel they can get into new 
machines for which there will be an 
immediate sale, rather than to put it 
into repairs. Add to this the slowness 
of the railroads in catching up with 
their shipments, and it is easily seen 
that all repairs needed for 1920 
should have been ordered long ago. A 
neighbor of the writer’s ordered some 
furnace castings in November last and 
they have not been started yet. Let 
me repeat that all new machines, and 
especially repairs, should be ordered 
at once if they are to be needed for the 
1920 crop season. 


PIGS THE BEST IN WATER 


eight inches in diameter, can be used 
for heat in the cold days. 

In this particular case, a kerosene 
lantern was lighted and set inside the 
coils. This caused the water to cir- 
culate around the lantern, and not 
only kept the water from freezing, but 
also kept it warm enough for com 
fortable drinking purposes. 

Swine raisers say that one of the 
important things in hog raising is am 
unfailing supply of good drinking wa- 
ter. I have observed that at farrow- 
ing time swine will be drinking at all 
hours if the water is not too cold. So 
they do want plenty of good water. I 
can think of no simpler way of heat- 
ing water for the swine than by using 
a lantern. It is safe and economical 
and, above, all, practical. 

Besides the advantage of one Wa- 
terer the year around, we have one 
that is free from having a continual 
mud hole around it and one that will 
not act as a hog wallow. It is not 
uncommon to see one or more pigs in 
an open drinking trough or tank, 
This one eliminates that trouble. 
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The Farmer’s Business Representative—The 
County Agent 


By CARL N. KENNEDY 


Farm Bureau Page Editor. 


We are coming to recognize that the 
big job of the county agent is not so 
much to be an agricultural adviser as 
to be the representative of the farming 
interests of the county in a business 
way. In this article I wish to outline 
some of the ways in which the county 
agent can measure up to this new con- 
ception of his work and serve ade- 
quately the business and econoniic in- 
terests of the farmers who employ 
him 

In a discussion of the county agent’s 
part in Farm Bureau work, I wish to 
eal} attention to three general ideas 
which people have of county agents 
The old idea was that the county agent 
was a white-collared man without prac- 
tical experience, who lived a life of 
ease, wearing out the seat of his trous- 
ers. either by sitting in an office or 
riding his ear, and continually telling 
successful farmers how to farm. That 
idea has heen one of the biggest handi- 
eaps that Farm Bureau werk has had. 
No county agent who has made good 
has adopted that attitude or method 
of work. The present idea of county 
agents has changed. The agent is now 
eonsidered as the hired man of the 
farmers, to do as he is directed by the 
farmers. the state federation or the 
state leader of county agents. This is 
a democratic idea. Tt is conducive of 
good results and a feeling of common 
interest. In the future, I believe that 
the county agent will be considered as 
a hired manager of the county Farm 
Bureau, to represent farmers’ interests 
along business, economic, social or edu- 
cational lines. 

My reason for presenting the future 
idea of the county agent is that the 
Farm Bureau is rapidly growing into 
an efficient business organization in 
addition to an educational and service 
organization. We now have, in every 
county over the state of Iowa, and in 
a large majority of counties in other 
states, a board of directors responsible 
to the wishes of the farmers of each 
township, and I believe that ultimately 
they wil! work as the board of directors 
of any other efficient organization. 
thru a man who will be manager of the 
business and execute the general poli- 
cies as set forth by this board of di- 
rectors You might, for comparison, 
eompare the county agent to a director 
or manager of a branch office of some 
large business organization. 

Farm Bureau work in the future, as 
I see it, will consist of two main lines 
of work—one representing the farmers’ 
interests along economic and business 
lines, and the other doing educational, 
experimental and demonstrational 
work along lines in which farmers’ or- 
ganizations are interested. The work 
of representing farmers’ interests must 
necessarily be financed by the farmers 
thru memberships The educational 
and experimental line of work is one 
that has been carried on by the organ- 
ization in the past, and, as T see it, is 
of benefit to the community as a whole 
and, therefore, should be financed by 
the general public in the future the 
same as in the past 

One of the important business or 
economic lines of the future will be 
that of representation or investigation 
of matters affecting farmers’ interests. 
Constantly matters of public interest 
are coming up where someone should 
represent farmers. County agents need 
mot do this in person, but should keep 
im touch with all such matters so that 
i#€ necessary suitable committees of 
Farm Bureau men can present farm- 
ers’ viewpoints. Material for such pre- 
sentations will need to be prepared 
Cost of production studies will need 
ta be outlined. Proposed laws will 
have to be studied into. Special in 
vestization committees will have to be 
organized similar to what many coun- 
ties did last vear on “gold brick” or 
“blue sky” stock selling propositions 
Car shortage must be kept in touch 
with. so that pressure can be brought 
to bear on correct officials to get re- 
lief. Even such matters as the recent 
coal situation brings problems that 
need an organized effort. On matters 
of this nature, the county agent must 
be an executive officer to look after 
farmers’ interests 

Another important phase of the busi 
hess activities of county agents will 
be the work which they will do as the 
local county executive officers of the 
state and national organization. Im- 


portant questions will be referred to 
the members for their decision, so as 
to guide the policy of the organization. 
The machinery for such work is being 
set up in each county and will be han- 
died thru the office of the county 
agent. Local ideas will be expressed 
on work needed to be done by the state 
and national bodies. Such problems 
will need data collected and material 
prepared for the furtherance of these 
ideas. Membership drives will need 
to be planned, news of the work of the 
state and national organization will 
need to be presented to the individual 
members. In all problems of this na- 
ture the county agent will be the busi- 
ness representative of the farmers. 

The business lines of work that are 
being developed at the present time 
with the most success are selling or- 
ganizations. In the majority of states 
these have been subsidiary organiza- 
tions to the Farm Bureau for special 
purposes in which the Farm Bureau 
acts as am organizer and adviser. One 
very good example in Iowa the past 
year has been the Fleece Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association. This was organized 
all over the state largely thru the ef- 
fort that was put into it by the Farm 
Bureaus. In a few months the organ- 
ization was built from a small begin- 
ning to a large state-wide organization 
which marketed over one-third of 
fowa’s wool, and was the means of 
securing a greatly increased price, not 
only to members but to every man in 
the state who sold wool, due to the 
competition which caused local buyers 
to raise from 10 to 20 cents a pound 
in most localities. 

In Des Moines we have another ex- 
ample. Three years ago, the milk pro- 
ducers and distributers were in the 
midst of a milk war. The consumers 
jomed in by landing on both parties, 
and especially thru the courts, by get- 
ting out an injunction against the pro- 
ducers’ organization. The Farm Bu- 
reau, with the help of the Bureau of 
Markets, investigated the laws, found 
out what form of organization would 
give the farmers legal power to do 


collective bargaining, and then helped 
to do the organizing. 

Coéperative shipping associations 
are being formed where needed by the 
Farm Bureaus. In matters of this kind 
the county agent usually is the busi- 
ness agent or representative of the 
Bureau, and in his actions follows out 
the policies of the board of directors 
for which he is working. 

In Utah, a little different policy has 
been taken than in most Iowa counties, 
according to information given me by 
a Utah agent situated im a beet-grow- 
ing section. The Bureau has acted as 
a marketing organization for the beet 
growers rather than thru a separate 
organization, and in doing so have se- 
cured equally good results to those at- 
tained in Iowa in the dairy business. 
In Iowa such an organization would 
not have a legal right to do collective 
bargaining, and therefore the need for 
a different policy or a different law 
than we have at present. 

Another line of selling work has 
been the formatiom of a local exchange 
for the trading or selling of articles in 
the county. In practically every county 
the value of articles listed for sale has 
run into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Such an exchange is not only 
of value to the seller but also to the 
buyer, as much time, inconvenience 
and money have been saved by locat- 
ing the materials needed close at 
home. 

Buying propositions have not been 
developed to any marked extent at the 
present time, probably due to the fact 
that our present merchanting system 
has been giving better service than the 
systefm which has been buying farm- 
ers’ products. Those systems that 
have been worked out successfully 
have consisted of bunching orders and 
buying for cash thru the local dealers 
at a lower price for the reasons above 
stated. In Polk county iast year, a 
“twine for cash week” was inaugurat- 
ed by using the combined buying pow- 
er of the organization, and a saving of 
$2,000 was made to the farmers of the 
county. This was handled thru the 





This week Wallaces’ Farmer es- 
tablishes a department devoted 
to news from the Farm Bureaus 
of the corn belt states. This de- 
partment will be in charge of 
Carl N. Kennedy, whose out- 
standing qualifi- 
cations for hand- 
ling such a depart- 
ment will be im- 
mediately recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Kennedy is 
a graduate of the 
lowa Agricultural 
College, where he 
was a member of 
a livestock judging 
team and gave es- 
pecial attention to 
livestock husband- 
ry. For several 
years past he has 
been the County Agricultural 
Agent of Polk County, lowa. 
Last fall his strong qualities for 
leadership were recognized by 
the National Association of 
County Agents, which elected 
him its president. He isa young 
man of unusual ability, judg- 
ment and tact, He has been in 
the Farm Bureau movement 
from the beginning, and has 
had not a little to do with shap- 





Our Farm Bureau Department 





Carl N. Kennedy 


ing its course. He will not only 
make a very valuable Farm 
Bureau Department, but will 
be able to give much help 
in a personal way to the various 
County Farm Bureaus. Mr. Ken- 
nedy closes up 
his work with 
the Polk County 
Farm Bureau on 
March first. 


Fortwenty years 
past the Wallaces’ 
Farmer has done 
far more than any 
other farm paper 
in its territory to 
promote business 
Organizations of 
tarmers. The Farm 
Bureau move- 
ment in its pres- 
ent form got its first great impulse 
from the editorials in Wallaces’ 
Farmer suggesting the need for 
an institution for agricultural re- 
search, and its success has been 
largely aided by the constructive 
support Wallaces’ Farmer has 
given it. Itis therefore quite ap- 
propriate that we should set 
aside a page for the discussion 
of matters of special interest to 
Farm Bureau members. 








regular dealers, who favored the idea 
as they sold for cash early in the Sea, 
son, amd saved imterest, overheag 
charges, imsuramce, and poor bills 
Similar propositions are handled ip 
carload orders for feed, fertilizers, ot, 

The educational, experimenta| or 
demonstrational phases of the work of 
county agents is so common to every 
one that it meeds but slight mention 
here. Until the very recent past, it hag 
been considered the total part of the 
work, except im a few leading counties 
We feel that aH the people, as wel 
as the farmers of the county, are jg. 
terested in seeing this part of the work 
go forward. Therefore, I feel that pap. 
lic funds ean pe used for this work, ag 
it is public work, similar to that of 
other educational and experimeatg] 
lines. However, all funds which are 
used for furthering or representing 
the farmers’ business imterests shoul 
be met by funds raised by farmers, 

One of the handicaps along county 
agent lines that should be recognize 
is the lack of men for the position who 
have the natural ability, farm expen. 
ence and technical training to fill the 
position in the way that it should be 
filled. Another handicap is that some 
good men have been lost to countias 
thru lack of sufficient codperation in 
pushing the work on the part of the 
farmers, or lack of sufficient pay. You 
ean not expect a $5,000 man for a sal. 
ary of $1,800, and you ean not expeet 
an $1,800 man to secure results for you 
in competition with highly-paid agents 
representing other limes of businegs 
and labor. We de not believe in pay. 
ing an $1,800 man a $5,00@ salary, but 
we do believe in picking out a man 
with ability, training and experience, 
giving him your sincere help and co 
operation, and then paying according. 
ly. We believe that in the long run 
you will find good men are the cheap. 
est, and we believe that no county 
agent can make a success of the work 
without the active help of the farmers 
of the county. 

In summary, therefore, we wish to 
state that we believe-that in the future 
the county agent’s part in the Farm 
Bureau work will be a bigger job than 
it is considered even at the present 
time. The time of eonsidering the 
county agent as a white-collared ad- 
viser is past. In the future the county 
agent will be considered an executive 
part of the farmers’ great county, state 
and national organization. The town- 
ship and county units must continue 
as an active part of this federation, and 
therefore we feel that a measure of the 
future success depends on the Farm 
Bureaus keeping men of ability. work- 
ing in these county positions, as well 
as big men in the state and national 
work. 





Minnesota State Federation Formed 
—The county Farm Bureaus of Mir 
nesota, of which there is one in every 
county, formed a state-wide federation 
at a meeting of delegates in the house 
chamber of the new state capitol Fri 
day, January 30th. The Minnesota 
federation is allied with the national 
federation formed in Chicago in Ne 
vember. The officers and directors of 
the association are: President, S. L 
Allen, Winnebago, Faribault county 
vice-president, Victor Holmquist, Hal 
lock, Kittson eounty; secretary-treas- 
urer, V. E. Anderson, Wheaton, Tra 
verse county; directors—L. E. Potter. 
Springfield, Brown county; H. J. Far 
mer, Airlie, Pipestone county; Charies 
Matthews, Clinton, Bigstone county; 
C. M. Bendixen, Morgan, Redwood 
county; D. A. Crussendorf, Grand Rap 
ids, Itasca county; Charles Wirt, Wit 
ona, Winona county; R. L. Scott 
Mora, Kanabec county. To cooperate 
with the Farm Bureau Federation the 
county agents of the state the same 
day formed a county agents’ assocl® 
tion, the officers of which are: Pres 
ident, F. L. French, Redwood Falls, 
Redwood county; vice-president, D. B 
Jewell, Grand Rapids, Itasca county; 
secretary-treasurer, F. J. Brown, Slay 
ton, Murray county. 





Bee-Keepers Organize in Marshall 
County, lowa—More than 125 people 
in Marshall county, Iowa, are keepimé 
bees as a side line with farming. The! 
have organized a county association. 
and will arrange a series of meetings 
thruout the year, to discuss methods 
of better bee-keeping. . 
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THE FARMER AND HIS INCOME TAX 


By J. O. CAMPBELL 


With the arrival of 1920 comes the 


time for a settling up with Uncle 
Sam's revenue collectors. The rev- 

laws as they now stand are such 
that the majority of farmers are re- 
quired to file a report, even tho they 
may not have to pay a tax. 


Every single person with a net in- 
come of $1,000, and every married per- 
son or head of a family with a net in- 
come of $2,000, must file a _ report, 
even tho their personal exemption 
may be sufficient to prevent the ne- 
cessity of their paying a tax. This 
means that if the total income for the 
vear, less the allowable deductions is 
$1,000 or $2,000 as the case may be, 
then a return must be filed. In case 
the net income does not quite reach 
this amount but nearly so, it is ad- 
visable to file anyway. The reason 
for this is that the government depu- 
ties in checking up might discover 
some error which would increase the 
net income above $1,000 or $2,000. If 
the return were already filed, then 
there would be no penalty. 

No definite information is available 
as to forms to be used, but the depart- 
ment is taking it for granted that the 
same forms as last year will be fur- 
1ished. This means that the farmer 
must make up his report on form 
1040F, which is the “Farm Schedule 
of Income and Expense,” then the net 
income derived from this must be 
transferred to form 1040 or 1040A, de- 
pending on the amount of the income. 
If it is under $5,000 use 1040A, if 
over use 1040. 

The first thing to do in making 
up the schedule is to list under “Crops 
Sold” the name and amount in dollars 
and cents of all crops sold during the 
year. Disregard entirely the columns 
ied “On hand at beginning of 
and “On hand at end of year.” 
list under “Live Stock Sold” 
he kind and value of all stock sold 
during the year. Under “Live Stock 
urchased” should be listed only such 








ock as has been already sold. Even 
it was purchased prior to 1919 it 
in be listed here—if it has not al- 
ready been deducted in a former year, 
but if it is on hand at the close of 
1919, under no circumstances can it 
be listed as live stock purchased. The 
principle on: which this is based is 
that no profit can be computed until 
there is an actual sale of any prop- 
ert) After there has been a sale the 
sale price less the cost price repre- 
ents the profit or amount the tax is 
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the income tax returns. 





Income tax returns may be made on the “inventory” plan or 
“receipts and disbursements” 
presented two articles which treat the subject of the farmer’s in- 
come tax from these two angles. 
the “‘receipts and disbursements”’ article, is a practical farmer and 
banker who has had experience in making out his own return and 
in giving assistance to other farmers. 
advises the inventory method, is farm management demonstrator 
at lowa State College, and has had even better opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the problems of the farmer in handling 


basis. On this page are 


J. O. Campbell, who writes 


S. H. Thompson, who 








named practically all of the expenses 
that are deductable. The item, “Board 
of Hired Help,” is one that causes 
considerable trouble. The depart- 
ment’s rule for computing this is 
somewhat as follows: Compute the 
total of all grocery and meat bills for 
the year. (This includes only goods 
purchased, not any raised on the 
farm.) Divide this total by the num- 
ber of members in the family who 
participate in devouring these things. 
The result will be the hired man’s 
board bill. This is a very good theo- 
retical formula, but will not work out 
in practice, due to the variation in ap- 
petite -in individuals, and again be- 
cause the number of members of the 
family varies so from time to time 
during the year. One deputy collector 
implied that if the board bill did not 
‘exceed one-third the bill for hired help 
‘it would be allowed. This seems a 
fair way to get at it and will hit it 
about as close as any method. On 
down the list of expenses the item, 
“Fuel and Oil for Farm Use,” appears. 
Gas and oil for the automobile should 
not be included here. This can be put 
in the blank space just below but only 
to the extent that the car is used for 
farm purposes. It is generally consid- 
ered that a fifty-fifty split of the ex- 
pense is about right. All interest paid 
is deductable, aleo all rentals paid ex- 
cept for rent of dwelling. Taxes are 
deductable, except income tax and 
special assessment taxes such as 
drainage taxes, which tend to add to 
the value of the land and are the same 
as adding to the invested capital. 

On the back of the sheet is found a 
place for making depreciation allow- 
ance. The rates of depreciation al- 
lowed, as given out by the collector’s 
office. are as follows: Frame build- 
ings, 4 per cent; brick buildings, 3 per 
cent; fences, drains and tile, 10 per 
cent; machinery, 10 per cent; tractors 
and autos for farm use, 20 to 25 per 
cent; and work horses, 10 per cent. 
Depreciation is figured on the cost of 
the article in question. Where depre- 


ciation is charged off it is not advisa- 
ble to make a deduction for repairs, as 
repairs tend to offset depreciation, 
hence there would be a double deduc- 
tion. On the other hand, it is per- 
missible to deduct repairs if the re- 
pair bill is separate and distinct from 
any improvements or betterments 
made. The latter are adding to the 
invested capital. Painting is now con- 
sidered a repair and not an improve- 
ment and is an allowabie deduction 
if repairs are deducted. The depre- 
ciation on the auto is figured on the 
basis of farm use only. If used for 
both farm and personal use, then only 
half the depreciation should be de- 
ducted. In order to figure a deprecia- 
tion on work horses there must be 
a cost price to work on. In other 
words, depreciation could not be fig- 
ured on a horse raised on the farm. It 
must have been purchased and the 10 
per cent taken from the cost price. 

Losses on live stock from death may 
be deducted only if the stock has been 
purchased. If insurance was received 
the difference between the actual 
value and the amount of insurance re- 
ceived should be deducted. Losses 
from wind, fire or lightning may be 
deducted also and in the same man- 
ner. 

In making the summary add the 
crops, live stock and products sold, 
also any miscellaneous receipts, then 
deduct the total of the live stock 
bought, the expense account and the 
depreciation and repair account. This 
leaves the net profit or amount that is 
transferred to the 1040 or 1040A form. 

The 1040 or 1040A form is filled out 
with the person’s name, address and 
occupation, and the net profit is put 
in the space provided for it. Below 
this should be listed any income from 
salaries, wages, pensions (including 
soldier’s pensions), interest, profits 
from sale of real estate, rents, or in- 
come from partnerships, etc. From 
this total may be deducted any con- 
tributions to religious, charitable or 
educational institutions. A contribu- 


tion made to the preacher or priest 
would not be deductable, but one to 
the church as a whole would be. At 
the bottom of the sheet a space is pre 
vided for listing the amount of divi- 
dends received on corporation stock, 
such as bank stock. This is not taxa- 
ble at the normal 4 per cent tax, but 
is taxable at the surtax. 

On the front page of the form all 
the questions should be answered. A 
personal exemption of $1,000 is ak 
lowed every single person and $2, 
to a married person living with hus- 
band or wife, or to the head of a fam- 
ily. By head of a family is meant 
one who is the chief support of a 
father, mother, brother, sister or chik 
dren. An _ additional exemption of 
$200 for each child under 18, or each 
dependent person who is mertally or 
physically defective, is allowed. The 
total personal exemption is deducted 
from the net income and the tax com- 
puted on the balance at 4 per cent on 
all up to $4,000, and 8 per cent on ali 
in excess of that amount. If the net 
income is $5,000 or more, form 1040 
should be used. This provides a 
place and table for computing the sur 
tax. The surtax is a graduated tax of 
1 per cent on the first $1,000 in excess 
of $5,000, 2 per cent on all between 
$6,000 and $8,000, and so on up to 6& 
per cent on incomes of $1,000,000 or 
more. 

The income from Liberty bonds is 
exempt from taxation on all amounts 
less than $5,000. However, a place 
is provided to give the amount of in 
terest received from bends, even the 
it is not taxable. 

Returns must be filed before March 
15th or a penalty will be levied. The 
full amount of the tax may accompany 
the returns, or it may be paid in 
quarterly installments on March 15th, 
June 15th, September 15th and De 
cember 15th 

The collector’s office offers a few 
suggestions on mailing the returns 
which, if followed, greatly facilitate 
their work. The form 1040F, or farm 
schedule, should be fastened securely 
to the back sheet of the 1040 or 
1040A. The check or draft should be 
fastened seourely to the front page of 
1040 or B040A at about the middle of 
the page. This leaves the name and 
number in plain view without loosen- 
ing or detaching the draft. These 
suggestions may save delay or embar 
rassment due to a check becoming 
detached from the form with which it 
was sent. 

A suhsequent article will deal with 
the computing and reporting profits 
on sales of real estate, sales of con- 
tracts, sales of farm, personal prop 
erty, partnership or share farming re- 
ports, and tiling returns for informar 
tion only. 


MAKING THE INCOME TAX RETURN 


By S. H. THOMPSON 


Farm Management Demonstrator, 





paid on. On the next page of the form 
is the place to list the income from 
s cream, butter, eggs, hides, 
wool, etc., as well as the income from 
any id work or outside work, or 
sale of miscellaneous material. Dis- 
regard the section headed “Crop prod- 
ucts 1 and on hand.” 

Under the column of expenses are 

Every farmer who, as a head of a 
family had a net income in 1919 of 
more than $2,000, must make an in- 
come tax return. A person who is not 
the head of a family must make a re- 
turn if his net income exceeds $1,000. 
These returns must be made by 
March 15, 1920. 


The normal tax rate which applies 
to the first $4,000 of net income less 
certain personal exemptions, is 4 per 
cent for the year 1919, or 2 per cent 
lower than the 1918 rate. On taxable 
net income in excess of $4,000 the 
normal tax rate is 8 per cent. There 
is an additional tax on net income in 
excess of $5,000 which is called a sux- 
tax. 

The rate of surtax is as follows: 

One per cent of the amount by 
Which the net income exceeds $5,000 
but does not exceed $6,000. 

two per cent of the amount by 
which the net income exceeds $6,000 


but d es not exeeed $8,000. 
three per cent of the amount by 
Which the net income exceeds $8,000 


and does not exceed $10,000. 

For each additional $2,000 of net in- 
come the surtax increases at the rate 
of | per cent until $100,000 is reached, 
my the tax is 48 per cent of the last 

In figuring taxable net income for 
Purposes of normal tax a married 
man, or head of a family, who has one 
or more dependents living with him, 


is entitled to a personal exemption 
of $2,000 and a further exemption of 
$200 for each dependent child under 


eighteen years. The status of the tax- 
payer on December 3l1st determines 
his personal exemption; a man who 











“INVENTORY” AND “RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS” METHODS 





COMPARED. 
ee ee ey ~ | Receipts and 
Inventory Disbursements 
Method Method 
Receipts— _ so iil | 
Pe ED. Store 0 Or) saath Se 63788: || $ 3,722 
I cece as os chee e are ea ee 3,869 3,869 
CO er ee ee rere 207 207 
ieee TRVOROOTY ok iiss ce oak ee 5,439 | o et 
i ae tei oe ice a amdate Gere ~ 9isge7 | S$ 7,798 
Farm Expenses— | 
SNe ee a $ 288 | $ 288 
BAAS reer en eer ie 105 | 105 
BEI gs 5 0 2 ors vice a 400 ss 80 350 | 350 
Miscellaneous expenses .......... 1,528 | 1,528 
Opening inventory ............. 6,814 a 
_ aa Sr er en Pee $9,085 | ect. = 
eT a a $ 4,152 | $5,527 
Personal _exemption eeceeeeeeeees — 2,400 _ -_ 2,400 
Taxable net income ............., is $1,752 | $3,127 
Normal tax, at 4 per cent............. | $ 70.08) $ 125.08 











The inventory method saves $55 on this farm. It is fair to the govern- 
ment, and in the long run is cheaper for the farmer. 








was married on December 31, 1919, ig 
entitled to the full $2,000 exemption 
for last year. A single man is entitled 
to but $1,000 exemption. Personal 
exemption is not allowed in figuring 
the surtax. Thus a man who has a@ 
net income of $6,000 pays a surtax on 
$1,000. 

Some will make an income tax re 
turn who have no tax to pay. A head 
of a family with two minor children 
has a personal exemption of $2,400— 
$2,000 because.of being head of a fam- 
ily and $200 for each minor child 
If such a person has a net income of 
$2,001 he must file an income tax re 
turn but of course he will have no tax 
to pay. 

Many farmers dread the making 
of an income tax return and it must 
be admitted that with uncertain and 
frequently changing rules it has been 
hard to secure definite information om 
some points. There should, however, 
be but little difficulty in making am 
income tax return if proper records 
are kept. The making of a return is 
largely the application of simple busé 
ness principles. 

Returns may be made two ways, om 
the “inventory” plan or on the “re 
ceipts and disbursements” basis. The 
inventory plan gives the government 
all it is entitled to and in the long run 
is cheaper for the taxpayer. The “re 
ceipts and disbursements” method is 


(Conciuded on page 430) 
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The Bureau of Crop Estimates and the Farmer 


By LEON M. ESTABROOK 


Chief of the Bureau. 


Every farmer and business man 
should study the government crop and 
live stock reports, and should know 
something of the organization and the 
methods of the bureau that 
them, in order to better understand 
the reports and appreciate their value 
as an index of present and future sup- 
ply and the probable trend of prices. 
For this reason I am glad to avail my- 
self of the invitation to tell the readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer something about 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, that issues the government crop 
reports, and certain plans that are un- 
der consideration for extending and 
improving the service. 

Historically, the Bureau of Crop Es- 
timates antedates the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by twenty-three 
years, it having started as a Division 
of Statistics, in the Patent Office, in 
1840. It was transferred to the newly- 
established Department of Agriculture 
in 1863, began to issue monthly crop 
reports in 1865, was reorganized as the 
Bureau of Statistics in 1903, and was 
again reorganized as the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates in 1914. During this 
long period of more than half a cen- 
tury it has tried or seen tried about 
every known method and every meth- 
od that has been suggested for estimat- 
ing crop aud live stock production. Its 
present organization and methods are 
the outgrowth of this experience. 

At headquarters in Washington are 
employed about one hundred and twen- 
ty-five clerks, statisticians and admin- 
istrative officers, who tabulate the re- 
turns from the field, compile agricul- 
tural statistics for all countries, pre- 
pare the manuscript for the Monthly 
Crop Reporter and the Statistical Ap- 
pendix of the Year-Book of the De 
partment, and conduct a constantly 
increasing correspondence. The bureau 
transmits the crop reports for the Uni 
ted States by wireless to the Inter- 
national Institute at Rome, and re- 
ceives in return the crop reports for 
all adhering countries, about forty in 
number. The bureau is said to have 
one of the most complete collections 
extant of official and unofficial agri 
cultural statistics for all countries, and 
the data relating to acreage and pro 
duction for all principal crops and 
classes of live stock have been trans 
lated into American units and tabu 
lated for ready reference 

In the field, the bureau has a branch 
office in each state or group of small 
states. in charge of a field agent and 
a clerk. In each of these offices is as- 
sembled all the statistical data avail- 
able regarding crop and live stock pro- 
duction in the state. The tield agents 
are in the classified service, which 
means that they are appointed upon 
a competitive civil service examina 
tion. Candidates for examination must 
show that they are between the ages 
of 25 and 45, that they have had at 
least five years’ practical experience 
in farming, and an education equiva- 
lent to a four years’ course in an agri 
cultural college. The field agent tray 
els over his state frequently, person 
ally inspects crops, and interviews the 
best informed men in the state He 
also maintains a list of picked men 
who report to him monthly. Ten or 
more crop specialists are employed, 
with about the same qualifications as 
field agents, who report upon particu- 
lar crops, such as cotton, rice, tobacco, 
fruit and truck crops. They disregard 
state lines and travel thruout the re- 
gions where their special crops are 
grown, and by personal tnspection, in- 
terviews and reports of growers, keep 
fully informed and enable the bureau 
better to interpret the data received 
from other sources. 

Mm addition to field agents and crop 
specialists, the bureau obtains infor- 
mation regarding every crop from ev- 
ery township. county and state, thru 
an army of voluntary crop reporters, 
mostly farmers, who serve without 
compensation At present there are 
about 215,000 voluntary reporters of 
different classes. Lists of the names 
and addresses of about 1,500,000 addi- 
tional farmers are available. 

About five million schedules or ques- 
tionnaires are addressed annually, 
most of which are printed several 
months in advance, and distributed in 
time to be filled out on the first of 
the month, amd mailed either to the 
bureau at Washington or to the state 


issues 


office of the field agent, and in either 
case they are tabulated separately for 
each class of reporters, so that one 
source of information serves as @ 
check on all other sources. 

Inasmuch as advance information 
concerning the forthcoming crop re- 
port for such crops as cotton, corn or 
wheat, would be extremely valuable to 
anyone who could obtain it and know 
how to use it for speculative purposes, 
every possible precaution is taken to 
prevent such information from becom- 
ing known prior to the date and hour 
for the issuance of the report. Crop 
reporting dates are fixed and an- 
nounced a year in advance by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. A criminal stat- 
ute prohibits all employes of the De- 
partment of Agriculture concerned in 


the preparation of the crop reports 
from speculating in any product of the 
soil, from knowingly compiling or is- 
suing any false statistics, or from giv- 
ing out directly or indirectly any in- 
formation in advance of publication, 
under penalty of a fine of not exceed- 
ing $10,000, or imprisonment for not 
exceeding ten years, or both. In the 
Washington office the system is so ar- 
ranged that no employe can have ac- 
cess to sufficient data to form an in- 
telligent opinion of what a crop report 
will be until within a few minutes be- 
fore it is assembled and issued. For 
instance, the returns from voluntary 
reporters on speculative crops are tab- 
ulated on sheets which are cut up into 
numbered sections and distributed to 
clerks for adding, with no clue on the 





The New Secretary of Agriculture 











ist week Mr. E. T 
tary of Agriculture, 


Meredith, 


position. 


at Avoca, in December, 1876. 


of lowa. 


energy and initiative. 


understood and abused. 


States. 








to fill the vacancy 


satisfaction by the farming interests of the country. 

gentleman, blandly innocent of matters agricultural. 
unfortunate that a man of this type should be at the head of the great 
agricultural department during a period when agriculture needed in that 
position a man of sympathetic understanding of farm problems. 
much better qualified to fill the position of Secretary of the Treasury. 
He has given some little study to economic matters, is in fact a highly- 
educated, cultured gentleman, and we will wish him succéss in his new 


Mr. Meredith, the new secretary, is an lowa product. 
He came to Des Moines when a boy of 
seventeen, studied at Highland Park College, and became associated with 
his grandfather, Thomas Meredith, in publishing the Farmers’ Tribune. 
A few years later he started a monthly, Successful Farming, which has 
become 2 highly successful paper, with a very large circulation. 
he was a candidate for United States senator, and in 1916 for governor 
He has been very active in democratic political circles. 

Mr. Meredith is a most likable man, with a tremendous amount of 
Starting with nothing, by his own efforts he has 
accumulated a very large fortune thru his publishing enterprise. Unlike 
Mr. Houston, he is approachable. Farmers and representatives of farmers 
will have no trouble in getting a sympathetic hearing with him His mind 
will be open to the farm viewpoint, a situation much to be desired during 
this uncertain reconstruction period, when the farmer is so generally mis- 
We congratulate Mr. Meredith upon his unusual 
opportunity to render & very great service to the farmers of the United 








Des Moines, was appointed Secre- 
caused by the appointment of the 
prévious secretary, Mr. D. F. Houston, to the treasury portfolio. Mr. Hous- 
ton’s promotion, if so it may be called, will be hailed with considerable 


He is an admirable 
It was especially 


He is 


He was born 


In 1914, 








sectional sheets to indicate the crop 
to which they pertain. Reports from 
the field agents and crop specialists 
are addressed and delivered direct}, 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, a: 
with seals unbroken are placed in a 
locked receptacle to which only 
private secretary has a Key. On the 
day before crop report, all telephone 
lines of the bureau are disconnected 
and the switchboard is locked. On 
crop reporting day, the entire bureay 
is locked in and guards are stationed 
at the outer doors, to prevent anyone 
from entering or leaving while the 
crop reporting board is in session 
Only the Secretary of Agriculture is 
permitted to enter the bureau a few 
minutes before the report is issued in 
order that he may review the work of 
the board and affix his signature to 
the report. Exactly on the stroke of 
the clock the report is released to rep 
resentatives of the press associations, 
who race to telegraph instruments that 
are provided in the department, and 
the report is flashed to all the leading 
metropolitan journals. At the same 
time, the report is also telegraphed 
to each field agent for immediate re 
lease to all the local papers in his 
state. Within a few hours the manu 
seript for the Monthly Crop Reporter 
is sent to the public printer, to be 
“printed and mailed on or before tl 
12th day of the month,” as required 
by law. 

In fifteen states, the bureau is cx 
operating with state departments 
agriculture in the preparation and pub 
lication of a monthly crop report 
thereby pooling resourees and avoid 
ing a certain amount of duplication of 
effort and expense. In thirty states 
laws have been passed for the coll 
tion by local assessors of acreage and 
live stock data on farms annually, and 
the bureau expects to codperate in 
making these annual censuses of great 
value and a means of securing greate! 
accuracy in the crop reports. 

The foregoing is a bare outline of 
the organization and system of the bu 
reau, and necessarily many details a 
omitted. Representatives of foreig 
governments who have made special! 
trips to this country to study the or- 
ganization and system of the burean 
have repeatedly expressed the opinion 
that it is the most complete and effi 
cient of its kind in the world. A ques 
tion that is frequently asked is, “How 
accurate are the reports?” This qué 
tion can not be answered for all crops 
because for many crops there is not! 
ing against which the estimates can 
be checked except such figures as may 
be available for market movement, re- 
ceipts at mills and elevators, and ex- 
ports. For a few crops, however, abso 
lute checks are available. Cotton 
wheat and rice are examples. All cot 
ton must be ginned to be usable 
Census Bureau, of the Department of 
Commerce, is required by law to r 
port annually the number of bales 
ginned. Estimates of cotton produ 
tion made by the Bureau of Crop Esti 
mates, in advance of the ginning re 
ports, show an average deviation of 
only 1.4 per cent for the last nineteen 
years. Some years the estimates came 
within 1 per cent, and for two years 
they were within one-half of 1 per 
cent. The burean’s estimate of the 
1915 rice crop was bitterly attacked 
by a rice growers’ association as being 
16 per cent too high. A canvass of a!! 
the rice mills showed that the esti 
mate was within less than one-half of 
1 per cent of total receipts, plus the 
quantity of rough nice required for 
seed. The bureau’s estimate of the 
1918 wheat crop was within 2 per cent 
of the total receipts reported by the 
United States Grain Corporation, plus 
seed requirements and the small frac 
tion of damaged and inferior wheat 
normally fed to poultry, with a fair 
allowance for wheat ground in smal! 
country mills, which was not reported 
to the Grain Corporation. 

Prior to the breaking out of the 
world war, in 1914, the work of the 
bureau had become largely routine 
Beginning with the summer of 19!/, 
widespread ‘interest developed in the 
statistics of food preduction, and the 
demands upon the bureau for such in 
formation steadily increased. When 
the United States joined the allies, 
early in 1917, and the slogan wert 
forth that food would win the war, the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates was literal- 
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SIX TESTS FOR A FARM POWER-PLANT 


There are many tractors, but 
the Moline Tractor is Universal 


It is THE ON LY : 
POWER-PLANT 


Combining 






Exclusive Features with Indispensable Results 








1. Does all field work; including cultivating, | Means No duplication by horses 
harvesting and belt work j y 

2. One man completely operates both tractor | Means A large saving in labor 
and all implements 

3. A single seat in the center of all controls of | Means Great ease of operation 
tractor and implement 

4. A single unit of operation—the tractor and | Means Can back and turn short 
implements form but one unit 

5. Operator sees all his work —“Foresight is | Means Better and faster work 
better than hind sight” j 

6. Tractive power in front of the work ones Means Power like horses are used 


operator behind the work 


UTILITY IS NOT SACRIFICED FOR PRICE 


The Power of a 
Correct Principle 


The principle of doing all field operations 
with one man sitting where he can watch 
his work is correct, or farming has always 
been done backward, and the operator would 





always have ridden or led his horses in- des * Pe ing Co essa 

stead of driving them. Ea agg EN i Si Na CS Tn 
The Moline Universal Tractor places the power of nine big horses where the NOTE—If desired you can use the “drag behind” or horse 
horses stood—is driven just like horses are driven,-from the seat of the im- drawn implements you now have with the Moline Universal 
plement, and hitched up to the implements just like horses are hitched. the same as with other types of tractors. 


See your Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Branches at: 


Atlanta Oklahoma City Baltimore Spokane Denver _ Minneapolis Des Moines Columbus, Ohio 
New Orleans St. Louis Los Angeles Portland Kansas City Minot, N. D. Bloomington, Ill. Jackson, Mich. 
Dallas Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Stockton, Cal. Salt Lake City Omaha Sioux Falls, S. D. Indianapolis 
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ly overwhelmed with requests for in- 
formation regarding the pre and 
prospective food supply in the United 
States, and for practically every other 
large country in the world. Th 
quests came from all sorts of people 
from other branches of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from the cabinet 
from congress, from the war and navy 
departments, from the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, the Food Administra- 
tion, the War Industries Board, the 
War Trade Board, from national and 
state organizations of every descrip- 
tion, to say nothing of farmers, busi- 
ness men, economists, newspaper and 
magazine writers. Many alarming ru- 
mors were circulated, and some of 
them published, to the effect that be- 
cause of the shortage of seed, of fer- 
tilizers, of farm machinery and farm 
labor, food production would be in- 
adequate, that farmers were slaughter- 
ing or selling young and female stock 
to such an extent as to endanger the 


sent 


se re- 


the 


meat supply, or that farmers were 
hoarding and profiteering, and similar 
exaggerated statements From time 
to time the Secretary of Agriculture 
would call upon the bureau for inves- 
tigation and report in order to verify 
or disprove these rumors. In such 
cases the bureau would write or tele- 


graph its field agents, and within a 
few hours or days would have authori- 
tative information from every state. 
Innumerable statistical tables were 
compiled, many of which were used as 
the basis of programs of production 
prepared by the department commit- 


tee on production, and later submitted 
to the agricultural colleges for their 
consideration and dissemination thru 
the extension § service and county 
agent Many months before the sign- 
ing of the armisti: the bureau com- 
piled complete agricultural! statistics 
for all belligerent countries in Eu- 
rope, for the use of the Peace Com- 
mission It is needless to enumerate 
all the war activities of the bureau, 
but because of its organization and 
facilities for gathering and summariz 


to what was 
on farms thruout the Uni 

important 
zovernment 


information as 


ing quickly 
taking place 
ted States, it served as ar 
intelligence branch of the 
and people in time of war 

It was recognized that after the 
strain of active war was over, a period 
of unsettled conditions and readjust 
ment would follow, in which the busi- 
ness of farming would be greatly af- 
fected. It was further recognized that 
if the country as a whole is to prosper, 
agriculture must prosper also, and in 
order to prosper, the business of farm- 
ing must be profitable. This bureau, 
therefore, systematically set about re 
vising its program of future operations 
to the end that the information col- 
lected and published by it might be of 
more practical value to farmers and 
business men individually and collec- 
tively. This enlarged program will be 
submitted to the congress which 
sembled in Decémber, with estimates 
of appropriation sufficient to make the 
program effective Briefly summar- 
ized, the main features of the program 
provide for the following 

1 Live Stock—Because of insuffi 
cient funds and force, the live stock 
reports of the bureau in the past have 
been wholly inadequate for an industry 
which represents a farm value of more 
than ten billion dollars, the entire meat 
supply of the United States, a consid 
erable portion of our foreign trade, 
and more than 50 per cent of the value 
of all farm sales It is proposed to 
expand the service so as to show for 
the United States, for each state, and 
for each county, monthly or as often 
as may be necessary, the number of 


as- 


horses, mules, dairy cows, beef, swine, 
sheep, goats and poultry, by age, sex 
and breed classifications, and their 
farm value: the monthly changes in 


the number of each class, such as the 
number bred, born and brought onto 
the farm, and the number slaughtered 
sold or died of diséase, and the num 
ber remaining at the close of each 
month: to report condition and preva 
lence of animal diseases; to forecast 
the production of animals, meat, dairy 
and poultry products, hides and wool 
to report present and prospective sup 
ply of feed and number of 
silos and quantity of silage, condition 
and carrying capacity of pastures and 
ranges, together with monthly reports 
of farm prices 

2. Marketable surpluses on farms— 
To estimate monthly the marketable 
surplus on farms as for all crops, that 
is, the portion of each crop to be sold 
as distinguished from total production, 


storage 
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seeding clover 


~ 


July 4th seeding of alfalfa was 18 
was done with 
and a perfect stand was secured. 


growth. 
It will be a splendid thing 








and southern part of the corn belt. 
may be possible to do away 


doubtless been due to failure to 
other 


the trouble. 
as the corn growt 


clover or alfalfa in corn 








One of our South Dakota readers who has had unusual success in 
and alfalfa in corn, 
which portrays clover and alfalfa seeded in corn in July of 1919. 
ver is in the upper row, and the alfalfa in the lower row. 
both the clover and alfalfa, the bunch to the left was seeded July 4th, and 
the bunch to the extreme right July 30th. 
of the alfalfa was seeded July 10th, 


and the third bunch July 20th. The 
inches high on September 20th. Seeding 


a narrow drill especially adapted for corn field seeding 
acre, and both the clover and alfalfa went into the winter with a heavy 


if the seeding of clover and 
at the last eultivation proves to be a practical proposition in the central 


to a very considerable extent with the oats 
crop, which is so often unprofitable. 
seeding clover and alfalfa in corn have failed. 
cover 
cases exceedingly dry, hot weather 
Perhaps also, in the southern part of the corn belt, our corn 
grows so much ranker that it does not furnish such a desirable nurse crop 
in South Dakota and Minnesota 
hear from any of our readers as to their experience with the seeding of 


— 





sends us the accompanying picture, 
The clo- 
In the case of 


The second bunch from the left 


The corn yielded 50 bushels to the 


alfalfa in corn 
If this method proves successful, it 
Most of our readers who have tried 
Many of the failures have 


seed properly, but in many 
in July and August has caused 


the 


We would be glad to 








a considerable portion of which is con 
sumed on or near the far where 
grov.n. Marketable surpluses are usu- 
ally shipped out of the counties where 
grown, they enter the channels of 
trade, and are marketed or distribut- 
ed. It is this portion of the total crop 
and live stock production which deter- 
mines market and has a 
direct and powerful influence on prices 
of producer and consumer 
3. County estimates—To meet the 
growing demand for localized informa- 


" 
the supply 


tion, it is proposed to estimate crop 
and live stock production, both total 
and commercial, on a county basis. 
Estimates of acreage, yield per acre, 
and production of crops, as well as 
numbers of different classes of live 
stock for each county, will show the 


agricultural resources of each county 
as well as the counties of surplus or 
deficient supply. Such estimates will 
greatly facilitate marketing and dis- 
tribution, and will be of great assist- 
ance to county and farm bu- 
reaus 

$. Foreign crop and live stock pro- 
duction— More detailed information re- 
garding production in foreign coun- 
tries is needed, and will be furnished, 
to enable American farmers and busi- 
ness men to judge the relative world 
supply and the demand and the com 
petition that may be expected in the 
world market from foreign countries 
of surplus production. It is quite evi 
dent that the price of staple crops is 
not affected materially by the produc- 
tion in a particular county; it is slight- 
ly affected by the production in an en- 
tire state: it is considerably affected 
by the total production in the United 
States, and, for a few crops, such as 
meat and other animal products 
wheat, cotton, wool, sugar and tobacco, 
the price is greatl) t 


agents 


influenced if not 


determined by the relative supply and 
demand in foreign countries. It is pro- 
posed to report monthly, or oftener, 
the crop and live stock production in 
foreign countries, and one or more 
times a year to prepare world balance 
sheets for the principal crops, which 
will show consumption, production, net 
imports and exports, and the net sur- 
plus or deficiency . 

5. Analysis and graphical presenta- 


tion of agricultural statistics Because 
it is difficult for the average reader 
to readily grasp the meaning of an ar- 
ray of figures in long tables of large 
numbers, and because a vast amount 


of statistical material relating to the 
agriculture of all eountries is locked 
up in the archives of the bureau, it is 
proposed to employ a few specialists, 
trained in statistical methods, to sum- 
marize, analyze, interpret and present 
by maps and diagrams, with brief ex- 
planations, current crop and live stock 
reports and their relation to production 
in previous years, in such a striking 
way that their significance will be ap- 
parent at a glance. A good illustration 
of this form of analysis and presenta- 
tion is the charts and diagrams which 
appear in Wallaces’ Farmer every 
month 

6. There are many other items in- 
cluded in the enlarged program which 
will have a direct bearing on the busi- 
ness of farming, but which can not be 
enumerated here for want of space. 


For instance, it is proposed to esti- 
mate the acreage farmers intend to 


plant in advance of the planting sea- 
son, in order that farmers may know 
whether there is likely to be too much 
or too little of a given crop planted, 
so that they can modify their plans 
while there is yet time. In the same 
way, it will be possible to estimate in 
advance of the feeding season how 
many meat animals are to be fattened 
for market 

Now let us what relation this 
program has to individual farmers and 
to other agencies for the promotion of 
profitable agriculture. The business 
of farming, like all other industries, 
has two main divisions, namely, pro- 
duction and marketing. The produc: 
tion end of the business has been 
highly developed, because it is to the 
interest of each farmer to produce as 


see 


much as he can, because he has had 
the assistance of the federal and state 
departments of agriculture and the 


” 


agricultural colleges and experi- 
stations for many years, and be- 
production on his individual 
farm is measurably within his own 
control It is the marketing side of 


the farming business that needs devel- 


State 
ment 


cause 





opment, because marketing conditions 
are n within the control of individual 
farmers, farmers have not been organ- 
ized, and until very recently the fed- 


eral and state departments of agricul 
ture and the agricultural colleges have 
paid very little attention to marketing 
However, just about the time the 
world war began, a federal Bureau of 


Markets and many state bureaus of 
markets were established. The war 





greatly interfered with their develo; 
ment, but in future they may be ex 
pected to be of great assistance t 
farmers and organizations of farmer 
The Bureau of Farm Management, 
the federal Department of Agriculture 
has been reorganized, and may be ex 
pected to render valuable assistance 
not only in giving advice as to thea 
most economical and successful plan- 
ning of the farm business, but will 
supply accurate data on cost of pro- 
duction and other factors which large 
ly determine whether or not the farm 
business is profitable. The agricu 
tural colleges, thru the state extension 
services and county agents, form t} 
connecting link between state and fed 
eral agencies and the farmers, bringing 
home to them the latest information 
on successful methods of production, 
the best methods of overcoming insect 
pests, plant and animal diseases, and 
improved programs of farm manage- 
ment and marketing. Evidently, the 
factor most in need of development is 
the thoro organization of farmers 
themselves, under competent leaders, 
so that they can utilize effectively the 
information made available to them by 
federal and state agencies, and so that 
they can take united action and focus 
their power and influence in carrying 
out systematic programs of produ 
tion and marketing and for the protec- 
tion of their legitimate interests I 
am therefore glad to see the farm bi 
reaus and other organizations of farm- 
ers forming rapidly in many states, 
because without such organizations the 
federal Department of Agriculture and 
the state agricultural colleges 
greatly handicapped in their 
to promote the business of farmi! 
and to improve country life condi- 
tions. I therefore hope that these or- 
ganizations will have the active sup- 
port of every intelligent farmer, and 
that they will effect state and national 
federations with competent leaders 
their own who will truly, fairly and ef- 
fectively represent agriculture. 

With such organizations, thru such 
leaders, and with proper codéperation 
and team work between them and fed 
eral and state agencies, really 
structive programs and policies can b¢ 
formulated and made effective so as 
to maintain a proper relation between 
supply and demand and insure both 
adequate production and remunerative 
prices for farm products. But before 
these coordinated agencies can operate 
efficiently and function properly, it is 
absolutely necessary that the 
tial facts of crop and live stock 
duction in this country and in com 
peting countries shall be made avai! 
able when needed. It is to supply this 
need that the Bureau of Crop Est 
mates has formulated its enlarged pro 
gram and feels justified in asking con 
gress to provide the necessary appr 
priation. Such a program should mean 
dollars of additional income to every 
intelligent farmer, in planning produ 
tion and marketing on a_ business 
basis. 
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Alsike as a Red Clover Substitute 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT have twenty-five acres of red clo- 
ver that I seeded last spring, where | 
have a fair stand. My idea is to keep 
this field in clover continually by sow 
ing additional seed each winter. How 
ever, the present price of red clov 
seed staggers me, and I have beet 
thinking about using alsike clover as 
a substitute, returning to red clover 
again in 1921, if the price gets down | 
a reasonable figure. My land is 
high and rolling, and [I have nev 
grown alsike before, but understand 
that on account of the seed being so 
much smaller the price is really about 
one-half that of red clover. Does al- 
sike clover mature about the same 
time as red clover?” 

Alsike matures 
same time as red clover, and on 
land yields almost as much hay. On 
high, rolling land of our 
ent’s type, it generally does not yi 
nearly so well as red clover.  Fivé 
pounds of alsike clover will go full) 
as far as pounds of red clov 
and it might be a good plan for ou! 
correspondent to try using an acrt 
seeding of two pounds of aisike clov 
and two pounds of red clover. Alsike 
clover is longer lived than red clover, 
and in case our correspondent gets 4 
good stand of alsike clover he will not 
need to re-seed as frequently as with 
red clover. 
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A new manila rope, guaranteed 
for excess strength 


Stronger than the U. S. Standard 
Every foot is marked with the “‘Blue Heart’’ 


T last a rope is made whose strength is assured 
to you before you buy it! 

A rope guaranteed to beat the specifications of 
the United States Government Bureau of Standards 
for strength and fibre requirements. 

So strong is it that a 78-inch size will lift five 
1600-pound horses without breaking! 

It doesn’t cost any more than the ordinary kind! 

. . ec ’ °° 
Every foot is marked withthe Blue Heart’’ so you 
will know it! Grasp any piece of, this rope in 
your hands, untwist the strands, and you can 
easily see the blue trade-mark 





‘ . ec > ° 
unless there is a mark like “‘Blue Heart’’ in 
the rope which guarantees its service to you! 


The public has been confused about ropes 


There are numerous fibres used in rope making, of 
varying strength and durability. Manila, the strong- 
est, longest-wearing fibre, has any number of sub- 
stitutions which look very much like it. What 
often looks like excellent rope will suddenly snap 
or frdzzle to pieces when comparatively new, but 
yourmoney’ss gone when you discover the adul- 
terations! / The safe way isto buy a guaranteed 
manila rope, the ‘‘Blue 











which assures you long wear \ 
and great tenacity. 


A new rope for you if 
“Blue Heart’? doesn’t 

make good 
Hooven & Allison “Blue < 
Heart” manila rope is guar- 


¢ 


anteed to equal the yardage and 




















Heart’ kind. 


‘Blue Heart” kinks less; 
is easy on hands; 
resists water 
az. ‘Blue Heart” manila will 
* wear twice as long as low 
‘orade rope. Water has less 
effect on it than on ordinary 

cordage. 





exceed the breaking strength 
and hbre requirements lately specified by the United 
Stat s Government Bureau of Standards. Any 
‘Blue Heart’’ manila rope found to be not as rep- 
resented will be replaced. 


ulterations and substitutions cannot be de- 
| by the ‘‘feel’’ or the naked eye. You have 
pend upon the honesty and skill of the 
maker for good rope. You cannot be protected 


. 
) 


Easy bending and pliable, ‘‘Blue Heart’’ knots 
tightly, and is ideal for hitch and tie purposes. It 
is made from glossy, smooth-surfaced manila and 
is exceptionally easy on the hands. 


“Red Heart’’ sisal rope 


ry . . «ec 
When a lower-priced cordage is desired, try Red 
Heart’’ sisal rope. Made from the best sisal fibre 


Ask your dealer for ““Blue Heart’’ manila rope. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. The Hooven &§ Allison Company, Xenia, Ohio 





with the same skill and care we give to out 
‘ ° 
‘Blue Heart” manila. 


Write for sample of rope—free! 


Only by seeing the fine material and workman- 

ship that goes into our ropes can you appreciate 

why we can guarantee them. Geta free sam- 

ple today. Ask your dealer for “‘Blue Heart” 

manila rope. If he cannot supply you, write 

us The Hooven & Allison Company, Dept. 
22 Xenia, Ohio. 





For purposes where the great strength and 
long-wearing qualities of ‘‘Blue Heart’’ 
manila rope are not required, use H.& A. 
rope made from one of these less expen- 
sive fibres: 
“Red Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of sisal fibre 
“Green Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope ‘ 
made of istle fibre 
“Purple Heart’’ identifies H. & A.rope | . 
made of mauritius fibre 
“Pink Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of New Zealand fibre 
“White Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of hemp fibre 
“Golden Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of jute fibre 











Mail this coupon 


ee 


Hooven & Allison, 

Department 22 

Xenia, Ohio. 

Please send me free samples of ‘Blue 
Heart’’ manila rope and “Red Heart’’ 
sisal rope. 


My dealer is 
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elie a With Oats 


An Iowa correspondent writes 








“I would like to get your opinion as 
to the best method of seeding elover 
with oats on corn stalk ground I ob- 
served some fields last spring which 
have led me to think « iderably 
about this problem. I seeded a forty- 
acre field with a press drill, allowing 
the clover seed to run down the grain 
spout, and thus planting it from one 
inch to two inches deep. In this same 
field was a small patch which I was 
unable to seed with the drill ol 
broadcasted the nurse c1 p and clover 
by hand and covered | d ng and 
harrowing. On this pate t i of 
clover was perfect, and duri1 the 
summer was so far ahead of t over 


which I had drilled in that I wonde 





if I had not planted too deep. | m- 
ers in our section who broadcasted 
their clover on winter wheat late in 
March obtained wonderful stands of 
clover, much better stands than where 
the clover was seeded with spring- 
sown grain.” 

On ordinary Iowa land it is poor pol- 
icy to plant clover seed deeper than 
one-half inch. It is a general rule in 
the spring of the year that lover 
should be just barely covered Run- 
ning the clover seed down the grain 
spout with the oats invariably puts the 
clover in too deep. If the clover is to 
be planted from a gra eed attach 
ment of a grain drill at t sal ti 
as the oats, the best plar 
the clover to fall on tl oO 
trust to harrowing for « 
far as seeding witl winter W t 
concerned, we believe that the best 
scheme is to seed the clover with a 
drill, running the drill crosswise of the 
wheat rows, and sending the clover 
down the grain spout “3 this case 
however, the drill should be set ex 
ceedingly shallow, so shal low that in 
the depressions of the field the clover 


seed will not be covered at all. 





The Winter Wheat Outlook 


Froin the standpoint of continuing 
high prices, the winter wheat outlook 
is quite encouraging. To begin with, 
only about three-fourthe as much 
wheat was seeded last fall as in the 
fall of 1918. In the second place, the 
condition seems to be decidedly below 
average, especially in such states as 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana. 
Part of this poor condition is due to 
late seeding, part to Hessian fly in- 


festation, and part to a light snow cov- 
ering In the northern part of the 
winter wheat belt there has been a very 


good snow covering, but in the south 
ern part, the part where most of the 
winter wheat is grown, the snow cov 


ering has been light. The weather has 


not been severe enough to do any ex- 
traordinary damage as yet, but the 
plant, nevertheless, does not seem to 
show its normal vigor at this time of 
year. 

There are still many things which 


can happen to the winter wheat crop, 
but present indications are for a yield 
small enough so that both wheat and 
corn prices should be fairly well main- 
tained during the summer of 1920. Of 


course, it is to be expected that wheat 
prices will fall during July and August 
of 1920, in response to the ordinary 
seasonal pressure of the new crop 
However, the fall will not be anyways 
nearly so great as might have been ex- 
pected if we had a large crop in pros- 
pect, instead of a very etl crop. 





Measuring a Round Hay Stack 


An lowa correspondent writes 

“We are having trouble in measur- 
ing round hay stacks For instance, 
there is a stack which both the buyer 
and seller admit has yverthrow of 
36 feet 6 inches and a circumference 
of 71 feet 6 inches We are agreed 
as to the number of cubic feet to allow 
per ton, but do not know how to figure 


the number of cubic feet 


An old rule for measuring round hay 
stacks, known as the government rule, 
is bo divide the circumference by 4 and 
square; multiply this sult by one- 
half of the difference between the over- 
throw and one-fourth of the circumfer 
ence. In our correspondent’s case, for 
example, one-fourth of the circumfer 
emce is 17.875 feet. which, squared, 
gives 319.5 One-half the difference 
between the over-throw and one-fourth 
of the circumference is 9.312 feet, 
which, multiplied by 319.5, gives 2.975 


cubic feet, or, om the basts of 422 cubic 
feet te the ton, about 7 tons. 
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The Farrowing House is simple and inexpensive in construction. 


Sunlight 


reaches every part of the pens 


REBUILDING A FARM 


Continued from page 417) 











sends out hogs weighing 200 pounds or 
better in seven to nit months after 
farrowing. The record for the farm is 
one lot farrowed in April that went to 
market October 30th at an average 
weight of 227 pounds at Chicago. 

Mr. MecGirr has no great 
use of the self-feeder 
He used self-feede f 
and corn one sum! 
pigs access to wat 
failed to take en ise 
oped digestive troubles, and were 
cured only when they were turned out 
on pasture and forced to rustle for a 
living 

Fall pigs are a more profitable prop 
osition than spring pigs, according to 
Mr. MecGirr. The additional trouble 
and expense during the growing period 
is more than compensated for by the 
cheaper gains made the next spring 
and summer, when pasture’ supple- 
ments the corn and tankage. Finely- 
ground oats are an important item in 
the ration of the fall pig during the 
winter Deprived of pasture to give 
bone-building material, the pig is given 
plenty of oats and alfalfa hay, in an 
effort to make up for that less. 

- : 

Last season soy beans were tried for 
the first time on the McGirr farm. 
Seventeen acres were planted with 
sov beans and corn. 4 fine crop re- 
sulted, and the market hogs made good 
gains in the fall when they were 
turned in. After these hogs were mar- 
keted, enough corn and beans was left 


to provide fall feed for the stock hogs 
and some forage for the eattle. 

The farrowing house was built with 
the sunlight supply well in mind. The 
March before the house was built, Mr. 
McGirr laid out the floor plan. Then, 
in order to determine what height the 
windows should be. he did a little ex- 
perimenting on a bright day. He put a 


bit of board on the end of a stick, 
represent the edge of the roof, and 
moved it up and down until he was 
satisfied that a root of a certain height 
would permit sunlight to strike thru 
to the back of the pen 

The house is one pen deep, with no 





allev-way. In front, on the south, there 
are doors for each pen, with separate 
upper and lower halves. From the top 
of the door to the roof, the south wall 
is p! ietically ill lass Lisi frame 
partitions between pens are used. and 
at the back of each pen a pipe runs 
along six incl m the floor and 
twelve inches from t back wall, to 
serve as a refuge for little pigs against 
careless sows at farrowing time 

A concrete hog wallow with a board 
roof is provided for summer us A 
heated hog waterer keeps the hog con 
suming the prope umount of this 
cheap and necessary part of the ra 
tion, even in cold weather. A concrete 
feeding floor next to the corn crib 
makes for elimination of waste in feed- 
ing methods 

Cattle are used on the McG farm 
mainly to make use of the a and 
to handle the roughage produc ed. He 
keeps around a dozen grade Short horn 
cows, raises and feeds their calves 
and buys a few calves occasionally. 


alfalfa hay 
ra- 


Blue grass in summer and 
in winter make up the basis of the 


tion for them. Very little corn is fed 
even to calves: none te stoek cows. 
A new cattle barn holding thirty- 


eight tons of hay was put up last sum- 








mer. With the general barn, built six 
years ago, the hog house, the remod- 
eled garage, the chicken house and oth- 
er buildings, the barnyard in general 
comes up to the standard set by the 
building of the house twelve years ago. 

good feature of the general barn 
is the cement floor. Care of manure 
is made eas} a littér carrier which 
dumps into a manure spreader in the 


yard. A small shed, open at both ends, 
has been built here, so that the manure 
loses little value by leaching With 
stock bedded deep on a cement floor, 
the litter carried directly to a manure 
spreader, and the spreader protected 
until hauling day by a roof, it seems 
fairly certain that Mr. McGirr is get- 
ting very nearly the greatest amount 
of benefit possible out of the manure 
produced. 

Most of the building work around 
the farm has been done by the owner 
himself. All of the cement work has 
been put in by him In his work of 
building a farm, he has put personal 
attention and care on the mechanical 
features of the barnyard as well as on 
the fertility content of the fields. 


While the improvement on the Me- 
Girr farm has been due to legumes, 
manure, stock and careful physical 
handling of the soil, the owner be- 
lieves that it is possible to supplement 
these methods profitably by the use 
of ground limestone and fertilizer. He 
purchased a carload of limestone last 
fall with the idea of making doubly 
sure of future alfalfa crops, and has 
also ordered steamed bone meal to use 
as a top dressing. He is also figuring 
on experimenting with rock phosphate. 
Altho he has been able to make prog- 
without the use of these aids to 
production, Mr. McGirr believes 
prog will be more rapid and 
more certain with this assistance. 

In sizing up Mr. McGirr’s farming 
record, it is rather illuminating to con- 


ress 
crop 
that 


gress 


trast a typical vear like last season 
with the condition of the farm when 


he took it over. Fifty-three acres were 








in corn last year (seventeen of these 
in both soy beans and corn), forty in 
rough blue grass pasture, twelve and 
a half in alfalfa, twenty-two in a pas- 
ture mixture of oats, sweet clover, al- 
sike and alfalfa, and the rest—except 
for the land in barn lots—in small 
rain seeded to Mammoth clover. 
ive 
hog 
ripe, 
the 
in 
: good 
growth te he last 

In t anagement of that last 
growth of alfalfa, Mr. MeGirr showed 
very clearly the spirit that has made 
the mprovement of the farm possible. 
The ulfalfa was ral inches high, 
and would have made good pasture. 
\ neighbor asked Mr. McGirr why he 

didn’t turn his hogs in on it. 
‘A good farmer doesn’t work his 
land to death,” said Mr. McGirr. “If I 


leave the alfalfa as it is, Pll be sure of 
a crop next year, and be sure of a good 
deal of benefit to the soil from the in- 
creased store of nitrogen. If I pasture 
it down close, I gain a little pasture, 
but I stand a chance of losing next 
year’s crop. In the long run, cheating 
the land doesn’t make any money.” 








MORE CORN PER 
ACRE GUARANTEED 


Clean Seed Insures Success. 

You can easily guarantee yourself trom 
5 to 10 more bushels corn per acre this 
year and make several hundred dollars 
extra by spending a few hours in cleaning 
and grading your seed. 

Home grown seed produces the best 
results because it is acclimated. B 
tronble is that it contains many shriveled 
and imperfect grains as well as dirt, 
These objections are now easily and qi 
by the use of a simple and 
accurate Simplex Mill 


ly overcome 
scientifically 


The Simplex Mill is made in twe e3 
and handles from 40 to 60 bushels per 
hour, so it is only a few hours’ work to 
clean and grade your seed and guarantee 


yourself succ paul crops. 

Being sold direct S/ mail to you at factory 
prices the Simplex ll costs from $20 to 
less than others, aie view of $1.50 to $ 
corn next winter no farmer can afford to « 
withoutone. The Simplex Mill is sold on » 
days’ trial,with nearly a yeartopay, and should 
easily last a lifetime. It performs over ‘Sv dif- 
ferent cleaning and grading operations, such as 
separating wheat mixed with oatsorrye,cockle 
or mustard with oats, alfalfaand dodder, clover 
and buckhorn—in fact, all kinds of mixtures 

My advice is for you to write acard or letter 
to [. D. Rice, Pres., Simplex Spreader Mfg. Co., 
1715 Traders bldg., and ask for his interesting 
descriptive matter and prices which will be 


35 
$2. 


sent free to any reader. 
SIMPLEX SPREADER MFG. Co., 
1715 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 


MEYER ———_ 


ROLLER CHAIN 


CUP ELEVATOR 
ae 










neering principles, no short 
turns, no friction. ain drive shaft runs in self 
oiled bearings. Furnished with Special Roller 
Chain with 16000 ibs. breaking strain. 


The Easiest Running, 
Thousands In Use, 

Lasts a Lifetime. 

Saves three fourths your time. Shells no ear corn. 


Special Mane of Inst allin 
Assures S. fofustion.” 


Valuable blue prints ~y moves model crib with 
large catalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free. 


A. F. MEYER MFG. C@., Box 269 Morton, Ill. 


BiG FARM AT AUCTION 


Wednesday, Feb. 18, 1920 


I will sell at public auction my 715 acre farm 
chotee bottom and valley corn land, located at 
Bartle’s Switch on the Missouri Pacific braneh rosd 
from Tipton to Versailles, in Morgan county, Mfs- 
sourt. The farm is 12 miles south of Tipton. one 
mile south of Glensted and four miles north of Ver- 
sailles, the county seat. This farm consists of @5 
acres bottom, valley and prairie lands, and the rest 
is in good bluegrass timberland, all in a high state of 
cultivation as hundreds of cattle and hogs have been 
fed on {t for years. There are now on the place 0 
cattie and 400 hogs which can be seen on day of sale. 
The farm will be sold in traets to suft purchaser ss 
it has three sets of improvements. Good train 
service morning and evening both from Tipton and 
Versailles. By many this farm is regarded the most 
destrable in the state. Sale begins at 10 o'clock 
Dinner on grounds. 


J. H. HAHN, 


A GREAT STOCK FARM 


FOR SALE 

620 acres comprising of as good an tmproved stock 
Tatsing or breeding farm as any one coald ask for, 
situated near Sheldon, Ia. an up to date smai! city 
with 3 railroads located in NW. lowa among some 
of che best agriculture and farm land of lowa 
t Price is reasonable, terms are good. If {nterested, 
write for pictures and terms, 

Sheldon, 


L. L. DeYOUNG, 


GOOD TENANT WANTED 


Most correct Engi 











Versailles. Me. 








lowa 












for excellent stock farm of 400 acres in centra wa 
Gently rolling; 360 acres in splendid c lover meadow 
and blue grass pasture, balance cultivated x~ 

t water. Very good butidings. Ex ent 





Near good town 


Best high schoo! ad 
Cash rent ant 


trictly first class 








} 2s Moi ows: 
that costs 400 an acre a ill not gain ove 
the inves 1 Man y ~3 our farms costin 
$60 per acre will pay for themselves in 5 yea 
careful farm lug NEw WORK FAK" 
AGENCY, Westfield. N. W. 
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White 


SEND NO MONEY 
ormy GUARANTEED 


CURE 


I GUARANTEE my “Dr. Stattler’s Scour Cure’’ to absolutely cure 
the most severe cases of white scours in calves, pigs, lambs, colts, 
cattle, hogs, sheep and horses. 

One customer, Herbert Carbaugh, writes: “I had given up a five 
month's old calf. I thought he was almost dead. I cured him with 
just three small doses of your ‘Dr. Stattler’s Scour Cure’.’’ That’s only 
one of the hundreds of unsolicited testimonials I have from grateful 
farmers and stock raisers—men who have saved thousands and 


thousands of dollars with only a few cents worth of my 


tried and proven preventative and GUARANTEED CURE 
for white scours. 












/ =u 
ALM 













Read this letter from one of the oldest banks in this 
part of the country—In business continually for 42 years. 
The Exchange State Bank ITSELF GUARANTEES to return 
the total amount of your purchases if my remedy is not entirely satisfactory 
or if it fails to do as I claim. 

If you can write a stronger guarantee than this I will adopt it. You are protected 
by a State bank doing business under state supervision. You take no chances. You 
run no risk of losing even a single penny. 


ABSOLUTELY CURES IN 12 TO 48 HOURS 


Animals are COMPLETELY CURED and in healthy, normal condition in 12 to 48 
Yours by my ‘“‘Dr. Stattler’s Scour Cure.”’ 

No instruments are needed. Given through the feed or in a drench when animals 
are too weak to eat. Makes food even more appetizing. Starvation is unnecessary. 
Animals put on weight after the first dose. 

White Scours KILL. They turn into infectious disease. My ‘Dr. Stattler’s Scour 
Cure’ is a PREVENTATIVE AND THE ONLY GUARANTEED CURE YOU CAN GET. The 
price is RIGHT—every farmer and stock raiser can keep a supply on hand at all times. Some 
day my ‘‘Dr. Stattler’s Scour Cure’’ will save you hundreds of dollars. 


SEND NO MONEY Just Clip the Coupon 









If your animals have white scours now don’t hesitate a single HERE IS GENUINE PROOF OF MY CLAIMS 

moment. HERE IS A GUARANTEED CURE. If they do not Harry Reed, Lockport, Illinois—“I saved 

Dr. W. P. Stattler, have white scours they are subject to this dreaded, infectious two calves with your ‘Dr. Stattler’s SCOUR 

(. V. M.) and fatal disease every day. Be prepared. Write for FREE CURE’. I know it is all right. Inclosed find 
hennste, Sineaiia. literature and more facts. Get ready to fight white check for $4.00. Send me two more cans. 














F. Thomas—‘‘ Yours is a cure for scours 


ae scours the minute they show up. Clip the coupon. of all kinds in all livestock. It has saved me 
aes MAIL IT RIGHT NOW. Send nomoney. [I will mail hundreds of dollars.’’ 

ah - we my ‘‘Dr. Stattler’s Scour Cure”? immediately. I pay s — yr Mt. Carroll, Ill.—‘*Your ‘Dr. 

“Dr. Stattler’s Scour the postage. I pay the C. O. D. charges. Just give uy aesdniee tase ee nt failed ia 

Cure.” I will pay the your postmaster or rural letter carrier $2.00 per can, Forest Hawk, Lanark, W.—“I had twelve 

ee Sale no more. SEND THE COUPON, LETTER OR POSTAL sows with the seventy-three pigs scouring very 

“a —. prrvrcirsncah CARD TODAY. bad. After using your ‘Dr. Stattler’s SCOUR 


CURE’ the scours have stopped.”’ 


DR. W. P.STATTLER, 
127 E. Locust St. 
LANARK, ILLINOIS 


and that the Exchange State 
Bank, Lanark, Illinois, will 
return my money if it does 
not do all you claim. 


Sete wee eee eee eeeeeeeerere 





} Wonderful new system of teaching note music by 
Paplis in each locality, 


—- 












i) lose a big per- 
centage of your prof- 
fits by sowing untreated 
grain. The total loss to 
American farmers every 
year in oats, wheat and 
barley is over $30,000,- 
000. The only method 
known and universally 
recommended to pre- 
vent emut and —— . 
your yield is the for- 
Saibhede treatment. The best method “~ 
applying this treatment is the 


CUMMER 2X5 SMUT MACHINE 


because it sprays every grain uniformly, does nat soak 
and injure the seed, and leaves it in condition for sowing 
immediately after treatment. One boy cam operate it. 
Pour grain in hopper, solution in tank, open two valves. 
It worka automatically. ; 
Write for circulars and full information 


CUMMER MFG. CO. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 


at 





Dept. F 














$20 


Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 


UKULEL 


mail, To first 
e 8 $20 superb Violin, Mandolin 
‘ornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso 
or lessons only. We guarantee su 
haree ~mmplet Ht free, Write now. No obligation 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF music, Inc. Dept. 126 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Army see oes 


Ukulele itar, Hawaiin Gane! < 








The best ans avaliable were engaged 
for army service They clipped rses and mules 
regularly tas army horses did the r best work 
when pro ipped. so w yours Get a clip- 
ping machine NOW You can’t beat a Stewart No 
1, and! costs only $12.75 Send 62.10 today and pay 
the balance when you get the machine. Or write 


for our catalog 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING at Cut Prices 


Individual shingles and slab shingles, both red 
and green, slate finish. Also special roofing in 
rolis. Write for full particulars and prices. 


Jas. S. Evans & Sons, Vandalia, III. 


Fine Illinois Farm For Sale Cheap 
Only 45 Minutes to Chicage Loop 


Qn main line Rock Island railroad: 6 blocks to 
town and depot; facing good stone road: every foot 
good black land, will raise any Ilitaol*s crop; 5-room 
house, windmill and lets of other buildings, orchard 
and other fruits; fine location, surreunded by beau 
tiful farm homes. Price, 312,000; 864,000 cash, balance 
to sult Possession given at once No trades 

Telephone Irving 4504 
G. A. Ferree, 2535 Aubert Ave., Chicago 


FARM FOR RENT 














200 acre farm, two es from town, land all 
tillable and in bigh stat rf tivation 
Good tmprovetr can give yseeasion Marcl 
first We also off some fine farms for sale or 


exchange 


F. P. Shekleton & Sons, 


$55.00 Per Acre 


Lawler, la. 











80 acre farm for sale by owner. unat to farm it 
4 miles fre Pryor, enterprising county seat f 
Mayes county, eastern Oklahoma Small 
house, large barn, plenty water. good we water at 
house eek makes east line of farm A few acres 
timber along creek, Game and fish right at home 
first and second | and. Good dark loam soil. 

B. B. HOFFM N, Owner 
Sigour ney. K. No I, lowa 


Raise $15,000 to $20, 000 


worth of Flax-Seed. rnis umber 
Bart Parr Ol Teooter ons ur y ar ae you 
sd and balance and get three-fourths of crop 


C. W. KNIGHT, owner, 
87009 Park Ave. e Minuneapolis, Minn. 


320 A. Minnesota 





Emproved Farm. Choice location, heavy black 
toam soll Every foot tillable Fair house, very 
large barn. one-half mile from town. Equal to best 
fowa or Mtanesota land. Price 8125.00. We handle 
Minnesota Land Bargains 

J. O. SYLVESTER COMPANY, 
Endic ott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE 109 ACRES 





60 acres bottom cultivated, remainder ¢ 
half mile to stat road 6 to county seat priee S00, 
balft down, re mening r6é per cea 
JNO. SH ELL, Owner, Lutesville, Mo. 


312 acres, Otter Tall County, Minn. 


Highly t Lew 
fence ch ap at 0128 per — ¢ ut) casl valance 
tin Don't look further xe farm for you 


i. 3. Maxtietd, owner, i eidg.. St. Paul, Minn. 


I Have Over 100 Farms Listed 


for sale Write me, de ng what you 
CLARENCE RAGSD AL RB. 7ov aares 
Avenue, Avenne, Moberly. Mo. 


OHIO FARMS _ 


Tf you are looting fora farm, write for a catalog 
f Ge Ohio farms, fully described NH. 





MASTERS, Agent, Cambridge. Onie. 
UST Our pew 1920 apring land 
farm bargains. Send for 
this free Iet and map 


list of Central Wisconsin 
Grekams Land Offiee, Marshficid. Wis. 
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Making the Income Tax Return 


(Continued from page 423) 


favored by the internal revenue col- 
lectors because at first but few farm- 
ers had inventories and the collectors, 
who do not like to work any better 
than many others, find it easier to use 
only sales amd expenses in securing 
returns. Let us consider the latter 
method first. 

In gross income “all gains, profits, 
and income derived from the sales or 


exchange of farm produets, whether 
produced on the farm or purchased 


and resold, shall be ineluded in the re- 
turn of income for the year in which 
the products were actually marketed 
and sold, unless an inventory is used.” 
When live stock purchased is sold, 
its cost is to be deducted from the 
sales price in ascertaining the amount 
of gain or profit to be returned for 
tax purposes. Interest from Liberty 
bonds (first issue is entirely tax free) 
is not taxable except where bonds are 


held in very large amounts. Gifts 
are not taxable but the income from 
same Proceeds of life insurance 
policies are not taxable, nor are 


insured on life in- 
endowments, an- 
amounts paid 
the total premiums 
paid in. lf the amounts paid exceed 
such payments the excess is taxable. 
Interest from federal farm loan bonds 
is not taxable. 

In arriving at net 
deductions are allowed, follows 

I. Labor—This does not include 
carpenter work or special help It 
means only the help that is used in 
caring for stock and raising crops. 
Deduction may be made for actual pay- 


amounts paid to the 
surance contracts as 
nuities, ete., unle 
are in excess of 


SO 


income certain 


as 


ment of wages to children over eigh- 
teen. There should be included here: 
(1) Cash paid hired help. 2) Cash 


groceries used in board- 
ing hired help, which is found by di- 
viding the total cost of groceries by 
number of people in the family. This 
item represents from one-third to one- 
hajf the total cost of board. (3) A 
part of the wages paid the hired girl 
if she assists with any part of the 
farm business or with boarding the 
hired help. 

Il. Live stock—This item includes 
cost of purchased feeds, breeding fees, 


expended for 


veterinary bills, shearing, shoeing, reg- 
istration fees, and live stock insur- 
ance 

Ill. Crop expense, including seed 
bought, twine, spray material, thresh- 
ing, silo filling, and insurance on 
crops. 

IV. General deductions. 


1. Interest indebtedness. 


on 


2. Insurance on farm buildings ex- 
cept dwelling 
3. Taxes, except income taxes and 


drainage assessments 
4. Cash rent paid 


5. Actual contributions to charita- 


ble organizations but not to exceed 
15 per cent of net income. 

V. Depreciation and repairs. Arti- 
cle 171 of Regulations No. 45 states: 
“A reasonable allowance for deprecia- 
tion may be claimed on farm build- 
ings (other than a dwelling occupied 
by owner), farm machinery and other 
physical property, including live stock 
purchased for draft, dairy, or breeding 


deprecia- 
purchased 
Again in 


purposes, but no claim for 
tion on live stock raised or 
for resale, will be allowed.” 
article 103 it is stated: “The cost 
of incidental repairs which neither 
materially add to value of the prop- 
erty nor appreciably prolong its life 
* * * may be deducted as expense.” 
values being interpreted 
internal revenue officers: 
Four per cent on frame buildings 
where no repairs are considered 
lwo and half per cent on 
buildings where repairs are also 
ducted 
Three 
where no 
Two per cent brick buildings 
where repairs are also deducted. 
Ten per cent on machinery where no 
repairs are considered 


are 


These 
as follows by 


frame 
de- 


one 


ick buildings 


idered 


per cent on bi 
repairs are cons 


on 


Five per cent on machinery where 
repairs are also deducted 
Ten per cent on tile drains, ditches 


and fences 

Twelve and one-half per cent depre- 
ciation on work, stock and breeding 
animals. 

Twenty to 25 per cent on autos, 
trucks, and tractors so far as they are 
used im business. 

Article 161 of Regulations 45 states: 
“The proper allowance for such de- 














preciation of any property used in the 
trade or business is that amount 
whieh should be set aside for the tax- 
able year in accordance with a con- 
sistent plan by which the aggregate 
of such amounts for the useful life of 
the property in the business will suf- 
fice with the salvage value, at the end 
of such useful life to provide in place 
of the property its cost, or its value 
as of March 1, 1913, if acquired by 
the taxpayer before that date.” 


VI. Miscellaneous. 

1. Portion of the auto and tele 
phone expense. The amounts that 
may be deducted for these items are 


limited to that part of the total costs 
represented by the use for purely busi- 
ness purposes. 

2. Farm papers. 

3. Farm Bureau dues. 

4. Railroad fare to business meet- 
ings of various organizations and also 
to market for buying and _ selling 
stock. 

5. Adv 


poses 


ertising for business pur- 
in business not compen- 
insurance or otherwise. 
Expense (except board and room 
of owner) in showing live stock at 
fairs 

No fa can make an accurate re- 
turn income unless he has kept 
a record of inventories, and ex- 
penses business similar to the 
form outlined in the Farm Business 
Record devised by the Agricultural 
Extension Department and published 
by the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
Ames, lowa. AS a permanent program 
the farmer should insist on his right 
to report on the inventory basis even 
though the internal revenue collectors 
raise objections. The first year and 
on other rare occasions the inventory 
plan may be more expensive, but farm- 
ers should remember that in most 
cases the inventory plan is simplest 
and will save them money. 

Tho the inventory method is at once 
fair to the goyernment and in the long 
run the most economical for the farm- 


6 Losses 
sated for by 


rmer 
of his 
sales 


of his 


er, many are of the opinion that the 
reverse is true. This feeling has be- 
come quite widespread because, ac- 


decision those who take 
“for the first time may 
not consider on hand that year as 
the opening figures of the inventory 
stock and grain on hand at the begin- 


cording to a 
an inventory 
as 


ning of the year which was raised on 
the farm.” Where a farmer has in- 
ventories continuously since 1913 he 


may make his returns without the pen- 
alty of excluding from the opening in- 


ventory the things that have been 
raised. It is true, however, that in 
the long run it would be usually cheap- 
er for the farmer to shoulder this pen- 


alty and report on the inventory basis. 
His failure to do so will generally re- 


sult in the payment of more tax over 
a series of years because of the large 
incomes that may come when two or 
several years’ increase in live stock 
or crops are marketed in a single year. 
The income tax will be with us for 
many years to come as the govern- 
ment has @ debt of about $25,000,000,- 
000 to pay and is relying on the in- 


come tax proceeds for half of its 1920 
revenue. 

It is not a difficult job to make an 
inventory; it is not necessary to split 


basis in doing it. On most farms 
thirty minutes will suffice. Whether 
returns are made on the inventory 


not the farmer should not fail 
to make an inventory because it will 
aid him in studying his business. 
With the great decline which some of 
the principal products of corn belt 
farms have experienced recently and 
the failure of production costs to fall 
in a corresponding degree, it will take 
very careful management to make a 
fair rate of interest on our Iowa 
rms on land which has recently ad- 
vanced in price. 

*Taxpayers should 
port on form 1099 (revised) to the 
internal revenue department all 
amounts of $1,000 or more paid to one 
person or corporation for _ interest, 
rent, commissions, ete. This is called 
“information at the source,” and the 
obligation to furnish same is no less 
than that of making an income tax 
return. Payments for merchandise or 
stock bought need not be included. 

At its recent meeting at Des Moines 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation ap- 
pointed a committee to consider al 
leged discriminations in income tax 


plan or 


not forget to re- 











matters. If you have eit of 
mistakes which are being made by egj. 
leetors you will confer a favor og 
farmers generally and on the interna} 
revenue service as well by refe: “Ting 
same to the federation. 





Hog Receipts and Prices 


If hog receipts contimue around 199 
per cent or less of the ten-year aver. 
age, we may expect prices gradually tp 
work up to the $17 level. There is 
some question as to whether or not re. 
ceipts will be quite heavy for three or 
four weeks, when more cars become 
available. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of tem-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have pre 
vailed week by week from February 6, 
1919, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average) 

















a 
3 | 
£ | @ : 
ar = y 
| @ia % 
| w |e § 
Feb. 6 to 33 ....../ 117 | 12 199 
Feb: 13 te 2 ......| 146} 1 194 
Feb. 20 to 27 ...... 163 | 1 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6. 85 188 
March 6 to 13 ..... 108 v3 
March 13 to 20 ..... 105 2 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... 137 198 
March 27 to April 4.) -111 12 199 
yy ee ee SR a 121 203 
Apem Bi te #5 ...... 178 |. 12 297 
April 18 to 25 ene ee ee 11s 209 
April 25 to May 2..; 119 | 126 21 
PY a oe ns waka 129 | 139 212 
May 9 to 16 .....«. 134 | 13 209 
May 16 te 33 ....... 27} 11 212 
May 23 to 3 ....... 137 | 134 211 
May 30 to June 6 154 | 127 21 
sume. © 20°48 - ...in~s 125 | 13 208 
June 13 ore 166 | 131 212 
June 20 to 27 ...... 117 | 114 213 
June 27 to July 3 .,| 147 | 146 218 
sae. Bde Bx... cs 120 | 116 224 
auee 36 ta FP ..:..,. } 2149 | 139 | 228 
- if 2 ieee 2 | 105 218 
Jay 24 40 SL .n.nccks 104 | 108 222 
August ito 7.. 78 87 206 
August 7 to 14 75 85 210 
August 14 to 21 92 | 102 185 
August 21 to 28 iam | 332 185 
August 28 to Sept. * 127 | 158 172 
Sa ee | eee 130 | 116 170 
Sept: Ti 6:15 ...... 90 19 159 
Sept. 18 to 35 «...:.. 161 93 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2...) 138 | 101 | 155 
SS Se” a eee 103 10 149 
ee. BiG. Be vicicce. 94 138 144 
Cet: 38 00 Se. vss ss 114 106 141 
Oct. 23 to 30... ; 83 84 137 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6 112 94 150 
Nov. 6 to 13 120 99 153 
Nov. 13 to 20 .......| 148 | 101 150 
Nov. 20 to 27 . ool ae 1 20) 142 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 4 112 105 147 
Dee. 4 to 11 122 | 100 13 
Dec. 11 to 18 105 | 106 145 
Dec. 18 to 25 .2.| 182 | 149 142 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 1 117 | 107 145 
gan, 230: 8 ..hiwec 122 | 12 151 
ae Se eee 133 | 126 151 
Jan. 15 to 22 .......<f L486 | 122 155 
Fon. 82 80.28 | oo icecs 118 | 124 187 
~ For the *ensuing week the ten year 
average has been 203.270 hogs at Chi 
cago, 633,500 hogs at the eleven mar 
kets, and a price of $10.07. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent the 
ten-year average for receipts, we ge 
243,924 at Chieago and 760,200 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
eent of the average, we get $16.11 a 
the answer. 

Rats Are Expensive—Rats cost every 
person in the United States on f o 
one cent a day, says the United States 
Public Health Service. Write to the Sur 
geon-General, Rupert Blue, Washington 
D. C., for an instructive bulletin how 


to get rid of them. 


CLOVER—/ree from Buckthors 
Timothy and Alsike mixed. Soy Beans, all 
Field Seeds. Write for free samples a0 ithe 
freight-paid prices on our absolute Money 
Back guarantee. Farmers Commercial 


REN STA 
Seed Company pe i al 


FARM SEEDS | 


The best early dependable varieties seed 
barley, all grown here on my farm. Write for way 
les and price list. ALLEN JOSLIN, Ko ute 
Holstein, Lowa. 














= ll 

We buy second-hani ag 

pay freight on 200 or more 
NCOLN BAG 7 
Springfietd, 1'!- 
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BiggestHatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what B modes get with my 
Bacching Ou dican proveit. 


Get my 47 Free catalog 
‘Hatching Facts’’—it tells 
the whole story—gives new- 
est ideas and easiest ways to 
make poultry pay. Learn of 
the many advantages the Belle 
City has over the “old hen way" and 
s pig profits folks make by using my 


1.995 1 140-Egg 


Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Prize W: inning Model—Double Walls Fibre 

Board—Self-Regulated—Hot-Water Copper 

Thermometer re Tester 

Lamp—Deep Nursery. With my 
1s $7.55 S Hot Water Double-Walled 

140 - - Chick Brooder — both only $18.50 

East of Rockies 

Freight Prepaid 72st, of, Rockies 

And allowed to _ ate beyond. I ship quick 

from Buffalo, mea- 

polis, Kansas City orf 

Racine. Used by Uncle 

Sam and Agr’IColleges. fia 

With this Guaranteed } 

Hatching Outfit and 

my Guide Book for 

setting up and operat- 

ing you can make = 

*a big income. You 

will also get my 

Special Offers 

They provide 

easy ways to earn 

extra money. Save time—order now, or 

write today for my Free Poultry Book 

“Hatching Facts” It tells all. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Boxi2 , Racine, Wis 


al Gets Big 

WATIGNAL Hatches 
Mo, ut oi eggs 

—_ ine as Agden ata are 














jlating 
— . 
arable incubator made. 
greater hatching value. A 








opr with 
ie fake ae risk. deal f fair and above ) heand—Ge 











foaniea, Onder der —— hatches early or send? tor pout 
today Ge ig profits from pou pose 
onal ineubatos £o., Box68 , 68 ; Racine,Wisa 





LIKE HEN’S 
NEST BUILT. ee 


londerful new kind of incubator. 16 re-" 

new improvements, Built 
—_s cold corners, 1 gallons oil, 
tnd fill lamp twice toahatch. Amaz- 
ingly easy to a, K 


IND OF 
neu CUBATOR 
marae peteeted 

c 


‘om plete circuit Fadiator; 












in top; automatic 


3 Prepaid 
Book Fi — Le earn all ebout Redio-Round bet tere 3 yes buy gay 
t ce e rom 
ty, express prepaid. Mail postal now for beautiful new book free, 


Radlo-Round | incubator Co., 132 Front St., Wayne,Neb. 
ee 








Dao Somniog SPEGIAL OFFER 


eae isatete 


wood. " St terre Lice Proof Nests. Costs less than 
Speciat! on ited guarantee. Send name today for 
er rm interesting literature. 40,000 in use. 


BAMAN-SCHUSKE METAL WORKS COMPANY 
eee St. Joseph, Mo. 
lease mene 


ition this paper when writing. 
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‘The Poultry | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
Derience to this department. Questions relating to 
Doultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Early Hatching 


On the last day of December, the 
thought of setting the incubator prob- 
ably never enters our head, but the 
early days of January bring an incu- 
bator catalog. We no sooner open it 
than we want to begin saving eggs for 
hatching. There is a fascination about 
the photographs of real folks who have 
set 105 eggs and hatched 103 chicks, 
and had two eggs pipped. We know 
this is only possible in the height of 
the hatching season, when eggs have 
been carefully chosen and handled ex- 
pertly from the day they were laid till 
the day they hatch. We know that 
early spring or late winter hatches 
have no chance of doing so well, but 
there is that gambling instinct in most 
of us which is willing to take a chance. 
What if the pen from which we hatch 
our breeders will not fill an incubator 
for two weeks? What if the thermom- 
eter is cavorting about zero most of 
the time, and eggs chill while the hen 
is still cackling? What if too early 
hatched chicks do mean too early 
molters? What if the eggs set in Feb- 
ruary do cost nearly twice as much on 
a commercial basis as eggs set in 
April? What if the fertility is likely 
to be poor? Well, what of it? Those 
eggs look as fertile as any eggs. 
Chicks will be scarce early in the sea- 
son. The early hatched chick is the 
winner of the blue at early shows and 
fairs. 

And isn’t there a _ satisfaction in 
boasting of early chicks? Does the 
poultry lover ever get tired of hearing: 
“You'll have to put stockings and over- 
coats on those baby chicks of yours”? 
Thus the victim to the early hatching 
fever argues with him, and if he makes 
a January or February hatch, he is 
likely to wish he hadn't, and if he 
doesn’t make this early hatch, he is 
sure to wish he had. It is a question 
on which no one else can advise. 











Blue Ointment for Sitting Hens 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“T want to ask if blue ointment for 
poultry lice will harm the eggs used 
for setting. I would like to use it on 
mine, but am afraid to. I want to set 
liens as soon as possible. How much 
would I have to buy for 120 hens? How 
much should I use on a hen, and how 
many treatments should I give? My 
hens have vent lice, and I would like 
to get rid of them if possible.” 

Blue ointment should not 
on hens after they are given eggs on 
which to sit. Treat the broodies two or 
three days before giving them eggs. 
Use a piece of blue ointment about the 
size of a pea, and rub it in well around 
the vent, just a very little under each 
wing and at the throat. Don’t use 
more. One treatment every three 
months will do the work. Once in six 
months would do if every feathered 
creature on the place were free from 
lice. 

Do not use it on baby chicks; treat- 
ing the mother is enough. This oint- 
ment keeps, you can buy a year’s sup- 
ply. A quarter of a pound will last a 
long time for both old and young— 
when the chicks reach the age for its 
use. 


be used 





Laying Age of Pullets 


An observation of the average num- 
ber of days required to mature Leg- 
horns, Rocks and Reds as handled at 
the Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
shows the following: Single Comb 


White Leghorns, 205 days; Barred 
Rocks, 239 days; Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, 250 days. The age at 


time of laying the first egg was taken 
as an index of maturity. Therefore, 
such medium maturing breeds as 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred and White 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Langshans, etc., 
should be hatched as near March Ist 
as possible if they are to be old 
enough to lay by November Ist, or in 
time to catch the highest prices of the 


year. The necessity for early hatch- 
ing is not so great with Leghorns. 
They mature so early that April 


hatched pullets seem to have the ad- 
vantage. 





Poultry Advertising Rate 


Effective Jan. Ist, 1920 


We make a special classified poultry advertising 
rate of 7e per word per issue, provid@d the advertise- 
ment runs four consecutive times, and consists of 
fourteen words or more. 


This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 


The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or number {fs counted 
asone word. Al) advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 


TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash fn 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, postal 
or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Copy must be received by Saturday of the weer 
preceding, in order for an advertisement to run in 
the next issue. Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


How To Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the — high 
prices of feed and splendi — for 
eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens that 
are not working. For a time my hens 

were not doing well; feathers were 
rough; combs pale and only afew laying. 
I tried different remedies and —— sent 
to the WalkerRemedy Co. , Dept. 27, Water- 
loo, Ia., for two 52c packages “ol Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy ; 
combs red and they began laying fine. 
I had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
I now get five dozen. My pullets hatched 
in April are laying fine. 

Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


More Eggs 


Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and 
working overtime on the egg basket? Write today. 
Let us prove to you thatWalko Tonix will make your 
hens lay. Send 52c for a package on our guarantee— 
your money back if not satisfied. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, Waterloo, lowa. 


CARTER’S SCIENTIFIC HEN 


An incubator that is abso- 
lutely self-regulating will 
go through an entire hatch 
without the touch of a human 
hand. Can be set positive at 
the start and always stay on 
MS the hatching temperature 
Regulation means more 
chicks. Catalog free 


Carter Bros., Bluffs, Ill. 
































ru’ Ours ROCKS. 


Elmhill Farm Barred Rocks 
“Weight With Quality” 


May hatched cockerels weighing 8 to 10 Ibs. $5.00 
each. Light, dark or medium in color just as you 
prefer. Large boned, nicely barred birds Send 
money tn first letter. If birds don’t suit, pay return 
express and get your money back. New blood for 
former customers, 


J. E. Goodenow, 


Maquoketa, lowa 





A T. JONES & SONS offer White Flymouth Rock 
Ji. cockerels at four to eight dollars each. Pul- 
lets and hens at two-fifty to five dollars each. Stock 
is first class, of Stark and Fishel strains, and high 
scoring fowls. Write early and get best selection. 
Everly, Iowa. 


Be Rock cockerels; 
barred; good winter layers. 
G. W 


fy oe hob. Imperial Barred Rocks. Cockerels, 
both matings, $5.00. A few choice, $10. Grace 
Coon, Ames, lowa. 


y= Plymouth Rock cocKerels, Fishel strain, 
farm raised, $3.00 and $5.00 each. Mrs. James 
Murphy, 





large boned; well 
Three dollars. Mrs. 
Hauser, Gowrie, Iowa. 








Fairfax. lowa 





N AY and June hatched pure bred Barred Rock 
A cockerels, $1.75 each. R. E. Parker, Malvern, 
Iowa 





| ARRED Rocks—prize winners. Cockerels cheap. 
Mated pens, 615. C.H. Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids, Ia. 





( UALITY Barred Rocks with size, type and 
a) splendid barring, L. B. La Rue, Forest City, la. 





PURE bred Barred Rock cockerels, well barred, 
laying strain. Chas. Woodroffe, Ft. Madison, Ia. 





nore Rock cockerels for sale, good ones $2.50 
each. Newton Coffman, Rosendale. Mo. 





YORTY Barred Plymouth cockerels, fifty pullets. 
L. J. Danforth & Co., Washington, I}linois. 


URE bred White Plymouth Rock cockerels, 
farm raised, $2 each. Mrs. Geo. F. Byrne, 
Moorland, Iowa. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
Re Comb Red cockerels, 
with quality and size, 
Price $3.50 





farm raised birds, 
from a wintered heavy 
laying flock. each. Grover Drury, 


Everly, lowa. 








QING E Comb Red cockerels, sired by son of 
\O second prize cockere! at lowa State Show. Good 
color and shape; $3.00 and $4.00 each. Melvin Melloy, 
Bernard, Iowa. 


I ARK red Rose Comb Reds, scoring and utility, 
laying strain. If notsuited we pay return ex- 
Highiand Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 





press. 





J ige'y COMB Rhode Island Reds. Dark red cocker- 
els of standard weight. $3 and @4 each. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. W. N. Russell, Aurelia, Iowa. 





QineL E Comb R. I. Red cockerels, fate red, good 
thrifty birds $3 to $10. Mrs, L. E. Lanham, 
Schaller, Iowa. 





PRIZE winning quality R. C. Red pullets and cock- 
erels. Priced right. Sent on approval. E. 
Griffith, 214 E. 6 8t., Spencer, Iowa. 





S C. R. I. Red cockerels. Dark red, heavy boned 
OO. birds at $3.00 each. Mrs. J. Lefebure, Fairfax, Ia. 





S C. RHODE Island Red cockerels, Owen Farm 
\. strain, dark red. A. E. Forsythe. Welton, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Write for cir- 
cular, P. H, Thiel, Renwick, lowa, 











**I received your ‘More Eggs’ 
Tonic and started giving it to my hens. 
I wasn’t getting an egg; now I am getting 
10 a day.’’ So writes Mrs. Ernest Camp- 
bell, of Mineral, Va. Any poultry raiser 
can ‘easily double his profits by doubling 
the egg production of his hens. A scientific 
tonic has baen discovered that revitalizes 
the flock and makes hens work all the 
time. The tonic is called ‘‘More Eggs.’’ 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of 

‘‘More Eggs’’ and you will be amazed 
and delighted with results. 


Now is the time to give ‘*More 
Eggs’’ to your hens, while prices are high 
and profits big. Don’t let your hens loaf; 
make them lay. ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic has 
done this for 400,000 chicken raisers all over 
the country. It will do the same for you. 


$1.00 Package 





If you wish totry this great profit maker, simply 
write a postcard or letter to EK. J. Reefer, the poul- 
try expert, 9642 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., and 
ask him for his special free package $1.00 offer. 
Don't send any money. Mr Reefer will send you 
two $1.00 packages of “More Eggs.” You pay the 
postman upon delivery only #1.00, the price of just 
one package, the other package being free. The 
Million Dollar Merchant Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 
guarantees if you are not absolutely satisfied, your 
dollar will be returned on request. So there is no 
risk. Write today for this special free package offer. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of “‘More Eggs’’ 


“More Eggs” a Godsend 


I received your “More Eggs" Tonic and found it 
Was a great Godsend. I was only — 12 eggs @ 
day, and now I am getting 50 per da 

MYRTLE 1a E, Boston, Ky. 
“More Eggs’’ Paid the Pastor 

I can’t express in words how much I have been 
benefited by “More Eggs.’’ I have paid my debts 
clothed the children in new dresses, and that is not 
all—I paid my pastor his dues. I sold 424 dozen eggs 
last week, set four dozen, ate some, and had 14 dozen 
left. 

MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 
1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 

The ‘More Eggs” Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or 
six eggsaday. April first I had over 1200 eggs. I 
never saw the equal. 

EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 
160 Hens—1500 Eggs 

I have fed two boxes of ‘More Eggs” to my hens 
and I think they have broken the egg record. I have 
160 White Leghorns, and in exactly 21 days I got 125 
dozen eggs. MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 

$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 

I never used “‘More Eggs” Tonic until! last Decem- 
ber, then just used one $1.00 package, and have sold 


over $200.00 a of eggs ~—_ = hens. “More 
Eggs” Tonic did i Fhe 
Sievttes: Kans., ARs Yo. 2, Box 47. 


1368 Eggs After One Package 
Last fall I bought a box of your “More Eggs” Tonic 
and would like to have you Know the result. From 
January ist to July let Pp > laid 1368 eggs. 
HITE, Scranton, Pa. 


Send No Money 


Don’t send any money, just fill in and 
mail coupon. You will be sent immedi- 
ately, two $1.00packages of “MORE EGGS.” 
Pay the postman upon delivery only $1.00, the 
extra package being Free. Don’t wait—take 
advantage of this free offer TODAY! Reap 
the B&G profits “MORE EGGS” will make 
foryou. Have plenty of eggs to sell when 
the price is highest. Send today! 


$1.00 Package 


E. J. REEFER 

Poultry Expert 

9642 Reefer Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Reefer:—I accept your offer. Send me the 
two $1.00 packages of Reefer’s “More Eggs.” for 
which I agree to pay the postman $1.00 when he 
brings me the two packages. You agree to refund 
$1.00 if both of these packages do not prove satis- 
factory in every way. 
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Cholera i in Chickens 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What are the symptoms of chol- 
era? What is a good preventive for 
such? We had what we suppose was 
cholera among our flock of chickens 
last spring, and two or three have died 
this year. We burned the dead birds. 
Would you advise setting eggs from 
some different strain or breed?” 

Fowl cholera is a highly infectious, 
fatal disease, caused by a minute bac- 
found in blood 
organs. This 


terium which is the 
and in nearly all of the 
organism belongs to the same group 
as the hog cholera bacillus. Neil B. 
Jones blames many cases of hog chol- 
era on chickens with cholera. In an 
article on handling sick hogs, he says: 

“And lastly, but by no means of the 
least importance, provide all-the-year- 
round runs and housing for the chick- 
ens: no farm will be long free from 
sick hogs if the chickens are allowed 
to run at will. I am convinced that 


every season many of our infections 
may be traced to the chickens that 
have free range. It is ftme for the 


chickens, but expensive to the hog in- 
dustry; and just remember, when 
cleaning out that chicken house, if you 
ever do, to thoroly disinfect it before 


scattering broadcast; the germs of 
cholera and of hemorrhagic septice- 
mia, that affect both chickens and 
swine, will, when dried in a proper 
medium (such as chicken droppings), 
retain their virulency over an entire 
winter.” 


Probably the earliest symptoms no- 
ticed will be that that part of the ex- 
crement which is excreted by the kid- 
neys, and which in its normal state fs 


white, will be discolorated yellow. 
When this yellow excrement is no- 


ticed, the affected birds should be iso- 
lated at once. In cholera, both the 
yeliow and green of the excrement are 
bright. These may occur either to- 
gether or separately and both are usu- 
ally accompanied by diarrhea and thick 
mucus. The droppings boards, when 
cholera is suspected, should be exam- 
ined each day. As the disease pro- 
gresses, the droppings are frothy. 

The affected birds become drowsy; 
there is intense thirst, and the crop is 
often full and paralyzed The bird 
may die in a few hours, or it may 
linger for several days. The period of 
incubation from the time of exposure 
until the first symptoms varies from 
one to two days in geese and from 
four to nine days in chickens. Cases 
have been recorded when fowls did not 
come down with the disease until twen- 
ty days after exposure. 

The disease is transmitted thru food, 
drinking water, the droppings and the 
blood of affected birds. Germs of the 
cholera remain in the urates several 
weeks For treatment, prompt isola- 
tion of fowls with the first symptoms 
is necessary. The Rhode Island sta- 
tion tried to prevent the development 
of fowl! cholera by protective inocula- 
tions with the fowl cholera organism 
They suggest that subcutaneous inocu- 
lations with carbolic acid have a pro- 
tective and perhaps a therapeutic value 
in fowl cholera. Injections of immune 
serums have also been tried. For data 
regarding these, write to the Rhode 
Island experiment station 

There is no need of getting eggs 
from a different strain or breed, pro- 
vided eggs are set from only healthy 
hens, and the poultry range is thoroly 
disinfected. Mites and lice must be 
destroyed. Disinfect, and let in the 
light and air; feed a balanced ration, 
and the chicks should have no disease. 





Increase in Poultry Products 


It is estimated that 
crease for the past year will amount 
to about 11 per cent. Much of this in- 
crease is due to improved care. There 
have been fewer eggs wasted in the in- 
ctbators, in the nests and in mar- 
keting 

When eggs are worth 60 cents on the 
market, they are not incubated until 
the fertility is fairly assured When 
the storekeeper has the right to de- 
mand candling before he buys, the eggs 
are not brought in from found nests 
and sent to the store. Neither are they 


the poultry in- 


left in dirty nests, nor stored in a hot 
pantry Moreover, the poultryman 
seeks the best market for a product 


that is always in demand when strict- 
ly fresh 


We ean all boost with enthusiasm 
for the best possible care of poultry 
Better care means increased protits 
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without increased expenditure. The 
more good chickens and well flavored 
eggs the market absorbs, the more 
good chickens and well-flavored eggs 
will be in demand. The poultry wheel 
is a wheel worth pushing. 


The Double-Yolk Egg 


To Wailaces’ Farmer: 

From the time I was old enough to 
eare for chickens, I was told that if 
a double-yolk egg was hatched, there 
would be two chicks grown together. 
Altho I was curious to see results, not 





until recently did I venture to hatch 
one. 
Last spring I bought a fine Single 


Comb Barred Rock pullet, to breed to 
one of my Rose Comb Barred Rock 
cockerels for an outcross, to raise some 
cockerels for next year’s mating with 
my Rose Comb pullets. Being very 
anxious to raise all the chicks possible 
from this pullet, I set one large egg, 
thinking it might contain but one yolk. 
When the eggs began to hatch, in order 
to keep the chicks separate until they 
were marked, the lady taking care of 
the incubator placed the eggs from this 
certain pullet into a thin muslin poke. 
After the hatch was completed, we 
found the large egg had not hatched. 
I noticed the shell was pipped, and on 
opening it two chicks came out, as sep- 
arate as two potatoes, and to my sur- 
prise one had a rose comb and the 
other a single comb 

The chicks were dead, but it was in- 
teresting to know that there were twin 
chicks in the shell, and surprising to 
know that rose and single comb birds 
could be hatched from the same shell. 

Should I again find a large egg from 
a pullet of special value, I shall not 
hesitate to make an effort to hatch it. 
We call the Rose Comb Barred Rock 
variety a twin sister to the Single 
Comb, and certainly no one would deny 
it if they can be hatched from the 
same shell. 

S. B. WENGER. 

Towa. 








PLY™MOU TH Roc ms. 





—— ee aaa 


Barred Plymouth Rock 


Chicago winners, great winter layers 100 choice 
cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching Pidees reason- 








able. Satisfaction guaranteed. 2th year 
G. EARL HOOVER, R. 6, Matthews, ind. 
| ARRED Rock cockerels, large well ‘matured, 
excellent barring, #4.00 to 85.00 each Mrs 
Walter Smirh, Jefferson, lowa. 
PARRED Rock cockerels 8 to % Ibs., deep barred, 
D & to 34.00. Wim. Friedow, Brit Lowa 
AK Grove Farm Barre i Rock cockerele £ or sale 


Write for prices. Bd iward Cook, Manches ter, Ia. 





GEE = 











Mrs. 





ate large ned Tou ruse geese each #@4.00. 
G. W. Escher, Swan, lowa 


\ AMMOTH Toulouse gandere from good type. 
A large stock 85.00 to 86.50 each. Geese all sold. 
Mrs. W. H Aurelia, lowa. 





Hetmsoth, 





W YANDOTTSS. 





W HITE Wyandotte cockerels, prize winning. 

good laying strain, weighing from 6 to 9 pounds 
$2.50 to $5.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. N, 
Day, Gilmore City, lowa. 





cockerels, good shape and 


\ YHITE Wyandotte 
price #3 to®5 each. 


color, weight 6 to 7 Ibs.. 
Mrs. H. L. Ryan, Laurens, lowa 


SILVER Laced Wyandottes. 
0 a good laying strain at $3 
Jewell, lowa, 





Fine cockerela from 
each. Ben Dyvig, 





( YHOICE White Wyandotte cockerels, Regal strain, 
weight 6 to 8 Ibs., $3.00 and #5.00 Mrs. Clifford 


Dubes, Aurelia, Iowa. 





QILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels price $2.50 
K nd $3.00 each. M. O. Weston, Hazieton, lowa. 





Wyandotte 
Malcom, la. 


‘NHOICE farm rateed, healthy White 
cockerels, $2.25 each. 8S. T. Miller, 





yARTRIDGE Wyandotte cockerels, 83 each. Mrs. 


W. A. Blunk, Moorland, lowa. 





The layers 

Cockerels 
88.00 per 50, 
Duer’s Poultry Farm, Box W, Eagle 


WwW HITE Wyandottes, 200 egg strain. 
win, Iowa State Fair 1919 first pen. 
$5.00. Eggs $3.00 per 15. $5.00 per 30, 
$15.00 per 100. 
Grove, lowa 








ey ( 0) MAMMOTAS Pekin ducks weighing 8 to to 
e 5. 12 pounds forsale. Stock from Chicago, 
New York and World's Fair winners $15.00 per trio. 
Ell F. Hersey, Parkersburg, lowa. 


TOR SALE.— White 
EK $3.00 each. Mra. 


\ YHITE Pekin ducks and drakes for sale $3.00 
each. A. W. Martin, Belmond, Iowa. 





WHITE PEKIN DRAKES 
$3.00 each. C. H. PEWSEY, Sioux 
Rapids, lowa. 








Pekin 
E. W 


ducks $2.50; 
Pearce, Duncombe, 


drakes 
Iowa. 








NDIAN Runner drakes, fawn and white variety, 
heavy laying strain, @8.00 each. 8. B. Green, New 
Sharon, lowa, 





LANGSHARS. 


eer 


Phillip’s Black Langshans 


As good as grow; the large, vigorous farm range 


————— — eee 


kind Have bred them exclusively for 30 years; 
cockerels €3.00 to €10.00 each. A few dozen pullets 
at $25.00 per dozen cc. W. PHILLIPS, 


L. B. 145, New Sharon, lowa. 


R COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Fine Apri! batched 
cockerels, also eggs and baby chix. Orders booked 
for spring deltvery. G. M. West, Ankeny lows. 


50, 0 CHICKS, 8. C. W. Leghorns, 236-22 
oO egg line, Hogan tested, trap nested, 
write. me your wants. Catalog. Grandview Poultry 
Farm, Decatur, lowa. 











} OSE Comb White Leghorn, Kulp strain cocker- 
els. Mammoth Pekin drakes $2.50 to 6.0 
guaranteed. Ray Leitch, Everly, lowa. 





100 CHOICE R. C. B. Leghorn cockerels at #2. 
each, ordered from this ad. F. M. F. Cer- 
winske, Rockford, lowa, 





S C. Brown and Buff Leghorn cockerels $2.50; also 
\. brown and white hens $2.00. Mrs. John Graff, 
Estherville, lowa. 





April 
Jones, 


C. W. Leghorn cockerels for sale, choice 
e hatched birds at $2 each. Mrs. C. L 
Coulter, lowa, 


Pras bred Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels 
$2.00 each. L. M. Olsen, Ottosen, Iowa 


C. White Leghorn cockerels. Selected lot. Special 
e low price. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 














byt . Leghorn cockerels, pure Americana strain, 

€2.50 each. Mrs. Joseph Greene, Beruard, lows. 
¢. rag Leghorn cockerels, i ae pom: 4 for $9.00, 
. . C. H. Read, Farragut, I 
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See ee a Barron 230 

[ge il have 60,000 «dane. 

eimeks for March, April, May and 

$18 per pene eae, delivery 
anteed. Postag: d, Catalog 

K. Lb Miller. ‘Box Sis Lancaster, 





ORPIENGTONS. 


TAYLOR’S BUFF ORPINGTONS 


for winter eggs and meat production. 
200 early hatched cockerels, beautiful 
plumage, at farmers’ prices. Buy early 
and get a choice ee. 

Cc. A. TAYLO Ames, 





lows 
nigntell 





ARGE 8. C. Buff Orpington cock erels, farm 
range, weight 6 to 8 Ibs. $3.00. Mrs. W.¥ 
Anderson. Dumont, Iowa. 








Wirt Orpingtons. Good utility cockerels 4% 
six for $22.00, R. B. Murphey, She nandoab, Is Is 





‘OOD scoring, big Black Langshans, laying strain. 
¥ Your money back and express one way if not 
suited bi Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 











$1.50 for 15 $8.00 per 


Langshan eggs 
R. Stamm, Norborne, Mo. 


h undred Mrs. 





MISCELLANEOTS. 
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Chicks 


20 leading varieties day old chicks, Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Postpaid. One a 
= s largest and best age ae! hate! 

Inited States. Catalog cree 
Mi Mer | PoultryF arm, Boxs518 Lancaster, Mo. 












Brees hite Wyandotte, White Holland turkeys, 
4 White Emden geese, White Imperial ducks. 


Circulars free. Stock all sold. Bare Bros., Sheffield, 













Iowa. Route. 
Cc 4 COCKERELS— varieties. Free book 
19. 9 Aye Bros., Blair "Nebrasks, Be x2 
| ABY CHICKS 8. ¢ “Barred Rocks. 
White Rocks, 8. ¢ W yandottes 
Orders booked with small posit ircular. Farrow 


Hirsh Co., Peoria, [11 





Boos. 


AIREDALES, ‘COLLIES 


and Old English a dogs. — ned 
male dogs, brood matrons, puppies allages. Ser 
for instructive list. w. R. Watsons, Box 1 1906. 


Oakland, Lowa. 








UFF Orpington 
even color, $3 up 


cockerela, world’s best, large 
Harry Brown, Woodbine Ih 





HOICE Single Comb Buff Orpington cocke role at 
/ 68.00 each. Guthrie & Sons, Newton, lows 





~ C. Buff Orpington cockerels $3 to 65. Mrs. Jobs 
e Graff, Estherville, lowa 





aes, mature, S. C. White Orpingions. Are 


Fresk, Hadley. Minn. 





URE bred S. C. Buff Orpington cockerels. Mm 
Chas. Hinkley & Son, Cameron, Mo 





7 HITE Orpington cockerels, good wel 
and color, heavy laying strain, $3.00 a ad isu 
8. B. Greea, New Sharon, Iowa. 























—-- 
TURKEYS. os 
Sets Bronze turkey toms. Champtos 
AVE strain; prize winning. Fred Kilbury, © 
Joseph, Iilinois — 
wun Holland turkeys, prize winning straia 
elephant cross toms $8, hens $7. A. G. Ste 
feldt, Stratford, lowa, = 
VWHITE Holland turkeys, pure bred early 
hatched, price $8.00. Miss Mildred Sebdet 
Vincent | lowa. 
—~ 
Be TRBON Red turkeys, exclusively bic ‘ype 
ms $9, hens 68. Gilbert Narveson Kensett, * 
Mi wel White Holland turkeys. Yous 
toms weighing 25 to 30 Ibs.; hens agg 





If you want good turkeys I have them. 


Frank. Bethany, Missouri. 
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Special 
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Make a Walk to the Chicken 
House 
We watched a farmer’s wife mak- 
- way to the chicken house to 


ing | ' 
feed her flock after a heavy rain. In 
dry weather the path was all right, 


bu s day it was a slippery slime 
ef sticky mud which caught on her 
shoes, pulled off her rubbers, and 
soiled her skirts. Caring for the 
chickens under such circumstances is 
a nuisance. The eggs will not be 
gathered in winter as often as they 
should unless a woman can get to the 
chicken house with some degree of 
emfort. Between the house and the 
chicken house is a good place to put 
the cinders and ashes from the stoves. 
if the path is outlined by two-by-fours 
set On edge the ashes will go farther, 


hut tl 


and the path look better. By spring 
it will likelye be raised enough above 
the surface of the ground to drain off 


rain water and keep dry. 





The Arkansas Hen 


An Arkansas poultryman complains: 
“The average Arkansas hen lays 55 


eggs per year, while the average Mis- 
souri hen lays 90 eggs per year. Rea- 


son, Missouri farmers provide shelter 
for their laying hens during the win- 
ter. Arkansas does not require such 
expensive houses as Missouri. Arkan- 


sas should be a better poultry state 
than Missouri. Help to improve poul- 
try conditions in Arkansas. Add to 
our food supply and to your bank ac- 
count. See your county agent for plans 


for model Arkansas poultry houses.” 

Dallas and Jasper counties, in Iowa, 
n their county agents, or rath- 
special county poultry advis- 
er, and are planning to increase the 


have se 


er ‘thei! 





number and value of their poultry and 
eggs. These two counties have jointly 
hired a poultry specialist to advise 
with them. At present the flocks aver- 
age 70 eggs per hen per year. They 


mean t 


or more 


get an egg production of 100 
ggs per hen per year. 





Feeding and Bedding for Chicks 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“Please tell me the very best method 
of feeding and the best feed for baby 


chick brooder. What is the best 
mate ) use on the brooder floor, 
dirt, chaff, or what else?” 

Meany ngs enter into the growth 
and development of chicks. On the 
same ration there will be variation of 
growth flocks grown by the same 
and by different breeders. The brood- 


nditions as to crowding, the 
of feeding, the uniformity 
ture, all have their influence 





( v pment. Some good breeders 
feed soft feed in a wet mash; others 
have equal success with a dry mash. 


The dry mash has the advantage that 
t sour; hence carelessness in 
irplus after a meal does not 
r feed. The one thing that is 
s that whatever is fed must 
must or mold, and any 
must be without taint. 
Lippincott “A feeder 
ilways take the precaution to 
nose in a double handful fo 
ntended for newly-hatched 
in an effort to detect the 
suggestion of sourness or 
” Meat scraps should also 
vy serutinized for taint. Only 
eds which are perfectly sweet 
fed without grave danger of a 
eath-rate, 
test the meat scraps, pour boiling 
over them. If there is a putrid 
hey are not fit for chick feed. 
to time we have given the 


Il does 7 


says: 











x rations of the different agricul- 
il colleges. In the Missouri poultry 
criment station Circular No. 1, Pro- 
,. -' Quisenberry recommends the 
VU0WIng 
, Begin by feeding a mixture of two- 
= _ Olled oats and one-third wheat 


ed with a small amount of 
This is fed on a clean board 
‘ four or five times a day, and 
1 quantity fed at a time. We 
feeding board after the 
thru eating. Clean sand is 
ut the time the first feed is 
ia no grit is given before. We 
nd is better to start chicks 
n commercial grit, if it can be 
nd if not, then use commer- 
rit very sparingly until the chicks 








Healthy and Vigorous mS 
Fowls Mean Strong 


Livable 
Chicks 






Mating Time 
One of the most important seasons of 
the poultry year is at hand. At mating 


time your hens and roosters should be 
in the pink of condition. 


Start in now to con- 


dition your breeding stock for the spring hatch. 








IDr.Hess Poultry Pan.a-ce-a' 





increases the vitality of the parent stock, gives you fertile eggs, insures 
a hatch of good, strong, vigorous chicks. 


Speed up egg production during winter with Dr. Hess Poultry 


Pan-a-ce-a. 


It contains tonics that promote a hen’s digestion, tonics 


that tone up the dormant egg organs—so that the proper amount of 
food goes to egg production—and not all to flesh and fat and laziness— 
when it’s action and eggs you want. 


Pan-a-ce-a supplies the additional iron for the blood—which is essen- 


tial to the speeding-up process. 


It contains certain forms of lime, that 


supply needed material for making egg shells. Also internal antiseptics. 


Feed Pan-a-ce-a to all your poultry to make and keep them 
The dealer refunds your money if it 
does not do as claimed. Tell the dealer how 
many fowls you have and he will tell you what 
sized package to buy. Always buy Pan-a-ce-a 
according to the size of your flock. 30c, 75c and 
$1.50 packages. 25-lb. pail, $3.00; 100-lb. drum, 
$10.00. Except in the far West and Canada. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Instant Louse 


healthy. 











aL 


Killer Kills Lice 





POULTRY HEATH A Conditioner for 
















Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic 


A Worm Expelier. 


Spring Work. 








are at least ten days old. After the 
chicks are a week old, we begin to add 
a little commercial chick feed to the 
above mixture and gradually increase 
this until the rolled oats and bran are 
eliminated from the first or grain feed. 
At this age we also begin to feed a dry 
mash, the mash being made by mixing 
the following: One part wheat bran, 
one part corn meal, one part shorts, 
one-half part alfalfa meal, one-third 
part rolled oats or oat meal. We add 
one-half pound of very fine salt to each 
100 pounds of the above mixture, and 
also add a handful of fine charcoal. 
“After the chicks are two weeks old, 
we begin to add a small quantity of 
dry beef scraps to the mash mixture 
If the chicks are on range and get 
plenty of bugs and worms, they do not 
need the beef scraps. After the chicks 
are a week old, the grain mixture 
should be thrown into a fine litter or 
worked into fresh soil, so the chicks 
will be compelled to exercise. If con- 
fined to a board or concrete floor, keep 
a shovelful or several shovelfuls of 
clean soil on a portion of the brooder 





| 


or over floor, so the chicks 
scratch in this. 

“When the chicks have reached the 
age of six weeks, we then place a dry 
mash before them, composed of two 
parts of bran, one part of shorts and one 
part of corn meal. This is placed ina 
hopper. It also is a good idea to mix a 
little fine charcoal in this ground feed, 
also a half-pound of fine salt to every 
100 pounds of the mixture. This mash 
is used until they are fully matured. 
From the time the chicks are six weeks 
old until maturity, you can feed them 
equal parts of cracked corn and wheat, 
fed in hoppers. If you can not furnish 
your chicks with the sour milk or but- 
termilk, it may be necessary for you to 
add one-half part of high-grade dry 
beef scraps to the dry mash.” 

This is one good ration; there are 
many others. Feed the grains you have 
for economy’s sake. 

There is nothing better for bedding 
the brooder than clover or alfalfa chaff. 
Bedding at this time should be absorb- 
ent and light and not injurious to the 
chicks if they eat it. 


may 






SOFT-HEAT~NATURES WAY 
B 


igger Hatches—Stronger Chicks 
Moist warmth, new principle in 
incubation, hatches every good erg. 
No suffccation in shell, no cripples 
hatched by the 
\- Porter SOFT-HEAT Incubator 
=, Egg chamber round like 
hen nest. Every egg heated 







eat, moisture, ventilation 
automatically adjusted. Eggs 
turned in two minutes without 
or lifting tray. Center 
ore fresh, moist afr insures 
oe success. Children get same good 

results as experts. . 

Reduces Cost 300 Per Cent 
One filling, 3 to 4 quarts of oil, completes hatch: 
Enormous saving. Result of 25 years’ success- 
ful incubator building. Iron-Clad Guarantee. We? 
Ship by Prepaid Express. Send postal for illus-- 
trated k on Soft-Heat Incubation, 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. @ Box 420 BLAIR, NEB. 














EXPRESS 


Mankato Incubator Paeeaio 


A bigh grade hatcher direct from factory 
to user at bed-rock price, made by experts 





guaranteed. 
Write for free book and catalog. 





Mankato Incubator Co., 817; Mankato, Mise. 
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ax To celebrate our 30th Anni- +- 
1 versary and completion of =@ 

New Million Dollar Building =} 

rene we offer a vast assortment £13 
+ of newest Castle-approved =F 
if styles for Spring and Sum- ‘ 
mer at wonderful prices! 
Send the coupon or postal for 












































= 264-page Anniver: 
z sary Style Book 
TODAY! _, 


= _MTricolette 
* Suit Dress 
2 Four. art 7 Es 98 


y mete 


Mercerized ‘ 
oe 
our- 
in-one” a 
outfit 
of suit 
dress, 
separate 
» Sweater or 
skirt. @¢ ¥ 
A knit fabric 
of rich, lus-/ 
trous sheen, 
Straight line 
ekirt — two 
sport pock- 
ets. Coat 
has Tuxedo 
collar. If 
not worth 
fully $15.00 
return it, 
Colors:Tur- 
quoise blue, 
coral, rose 
or purple. 
Sizes: All 
ladies’ and 
misses’ sizes 
up to 42 bust. 





= paid. . 2: d 
=i) Sample 
=I) Values! 
: ~ Dresses$1.98 up 
|r Waists.. 98c up 


j=—y) Skirts.. 2.48 up 
= — Coats... 4.98up 
=) Millinery 79¢c up 
a Oy We Chergesand 






Guarentee Satistection 
Money Back 
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Important Notice To Subscribers 

Requests for the 30th Anniversary Edition 
of Philipsborn’s Spring Style Book should be 

ushed. The edition is limited because of 
Paper e. 
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Shall We Join? 


An Iowa club women who requests 


that her name be not published 
writes: 
“We wish to ask a few questions 


which, if deemed of sufficient inter- 
est to your readers, may be answered 
thru Hearts and Homes Department. 

“We have in our neighborhood a 
women’s club called The Rural Im- 
provement Club. The question of fed- 
erating with the General Federation 


of Women’s Clubs has been under 
consideration for some months, and 
has finally resolved itself into this 


question: ‘Shall we federate with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
or with a federation of Farm Women’s 


Clubs, or even a state federation?’ 

“Is there a federation of farm wom- 
en’s clubs, or even a state federa- 
tion? 

in the opinion of the editor of this 
department should the farm women 
have a separate national organiza- 
tion, and why? 

What has been done, other than 


inity club, towards organiz- 
women as farm women?” 
The opinion of the editor of this de- 
partment is that clubs of women, 
whether in town or country, should 
join the federated clubs of county, 
state and nation There is no ques- 


} Yr) 
the comm 


ing tarm 


tion that we need the power of organ- 

ed womanhood. Women have a com- 
mon cause, which calls for common 
effort 


There is an imaginary line between 
town and country which should be 
wiped out. The federation of women’s 
clubs will do much to erase this line. 
Town and country have at least three 
planks in common which belong to 
the platform of the coming biennial. 
They are Thrift, Americanization 
and community centers 

The town have a more vital 
interest in things pertaining to city 
problems; e country clubs have a 
more vital interest in the problems 
pertaining to the country, but they 


clubs 


t} 


have a mutual interest in the wel- 
fare of one another, and to attempt 
to divorce them by refusal to join in 
the big woman movement of the 


would not be wholesome for 
However, this is not meant to 
federation also of farm 


country 
either. 
discourage a 
women. 

A good many years ago we urged a 
country club to which we belonged to 
join the federation, they did. 
Our delegates attended the biennial 
and came home _ soured and disap- 
pointed. The women representing city 
clubs had simply ignored the country 
delegates. They were in majority, and 


which 


they used the steam _ roller to put 
things through Many of the dele- 
gates from cities blossomed out in 


aborate. Our coun- 
mon sense 


costumes most el 
try delegates, with their com 


conception of a biennial as a place 
where women came _ for conference 
and not for a style show, felt that 


litably gowned for 
functions pre- 
their 
club 


they were not si 
some of the elaborate 
pared the delegate In 

opinion, money spe nt be the 





and the time spent by themselves in 
going was time wasted. They have 
never since paid their dues. 

Today, this is changed Mrs. Whit- 


ley has used her influence to give ru- 
ral clubs a place commensurate with 
the interests they represent. The pro- 
gram is planned with this in view. 
Women are using better judgment 
about dress. The delegates who go 
with a trunk are replaced by dele- 
gates suitably but not extravagantly 
gowned. 

Also delegates from rural clubs (we 


use the term rural because all clubs 
coming from centers with less than 


2.500 population are classed as rural; 
the country club is not classed as a 
club of women of the open country, 
but as rural), have on different occa- 
sions shone as the bright stars of the 
biennial. 

When enough rural delegates im- 
pressed with the consciousness of the 

























—dgives better bakings that go fur- 
ther. It strikes straight at the root of 
extravagance—waste—and reduces 
living cost in a sane, sensible, way, 


Calumet Baking Powder never fails 
to properly raise all bakings—produce 
the best results. 


Makes Most Palatable 
and Sweetest of Foods 


Calumet bakings do go further, be- 

cause they are deliciously good, are 

never thrown away. And because 
they have greatest of = 

‘az, keeping quality—stay 
=) moist, tender and { 

oven-fresh for days. ak 


‘You save when yo 
buy it—moderate in cost. You save 
when you use it—has more than the 
¢ ordinary leavening strength—there- 
fore you use less. You save materials 
it is used with—no failures. 


Generations of good cooks 
have used Calumet — because it 
positively proves its superiority 
and economy. It comes to you 
from the largest, most sanitary Baking 
Powder Factory in the world— absolutely 
pure and as perfect in leavening power as 
the day it left the big Calumet Plant. 


Contains only such ingredients as 
have been officially approved-by United 
States Food Authorities. Sold by your grocer under 
ade finite money- back guarantee, if it doesn’t prove 
“best by test” —in your own kitchen, in any baking. 
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BEST BY TEST 


and the importance of the in- 








bigness should go the home demonstrator. We 


terests which they represent attend believe the difficulty is that as yet the 
the biennial, they will receive even women are not fully awake to the ben- 
more recognition than has ever been ; efit of such leadership and of club 


union. 
This is a 


accorded them. 


subject of great interest 


There is inspiration in being part 
of a big movement. All state federa- | to farm women, and we would appre 
tions now belong to the General Fed- | ciate the views of others. lowa 1s 
eration, making with Alaska fiftv fed- | honored with the biennial this year. 
erations. They represent 9,774 clubs, | For this year at least, Iowa clubs 


There is a total direct membership | Should federate. 
of 1,915 clubs and federations. 

There are several federations sap- 
posed to represent the country, but 
none which is as representative of the 
country clubs as is the General Fed- 
eration of all women’s clubs The 
Women’s National Farm and Garden 
Association numbers members from 
both country and town. 





Amusing the Boy 


When cur small boy was four years 
old he had learned the careful use of 
dull pointed scissors, and had a sharp 
pair for his, own. With these he 
would clip from old farm pap pic: 

We only know of two counties in tures of animals which h¢ t 
Iowa that have the federation of coun- | around in paper lots for his 
try clubs—Cerro Gordo and Clinton By choosing pictures with a 
There may be others, but it is very straight back line and cutting d 
hard to secure data on country clubs. he could make his animals stand up. 
There should be a directory. It would | He used the buildings, orchard, agrtt 
seem that the machine built up for the | cultural implements and _ every! 





council of defense during the war | pertaining to the farm, and not y 
could get this data and lodge with enjoyed himself, but learned a good 
the state library, and the county libra- | deal about stock and breeds 

ries. To secure information regard- Ten cent store dull-pointed 5 
ing clubs is like being counted in the | are not satisfactory. No child wit 
census. It must be done by one’s self | enjoy cutting with scissors that only 
or one’s representative. chew, but good scissors are a delight 





We have a state organization of | and the child can be trained 


women who own and manage their | them carefully. : 
own farms, but little has been done The walls of our kitchen are paint 
towards organizing farm women as | ed. I let him decorate them by past 
farm women. The difficulty lies { | ing pictures on with water. If the pK 
the fact that a federation is not a self- | tures are dampened, but not too wet 
starter, and takes both oil and gas to | and placed on evenly, they will stick 
keep it running. for quite awhile, and a wet SI = 


There must be some expenses—post- | will dampen them without too 


age, paper, place of meeting, etc., etc., | slop. While I worked, he worked. | 
but country clubs shy at dues. In ad- Again, I let him drive small us 
dition to the lack of funds, there is | into a board on which I drew a simple 
lack of women willing to become lead- | pattern. I gave him the hammer! on 

and then with the incon 


his birthday, 
of women, objected one day 
He fixed his big blue 

“When you 
mother,” he 
mer 


ers. In our opinion, leaders of federa- 
tions to be most effective. should be | sistency 
paid enough to warrant them in giving | to the noise. 
the time the movement requires. eyes on me inquiringly: 
It seems to us that the home demon- | gave me the hammer, 
strator is in a position to do most ef- asked, “did you want me to ham 
fective work in uniting country clubs. | on a pillow?” : 
Side by side with the county agent STELLA HART 
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f Our Sabbath School Lesson 


y HENRY WALLACE 


~~ 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 


This statement may not always apply to 











. duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





Peter and Cornelius 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for February 16, 1920. Acts, 10:1 to 
Printed, Acts. 10:30-48.) 
And Cornelius said, Four days ago, 
ntil this hour, I was keeping the ninth 


ii.4 


u 
hour of prayer in my house; and be- 
b a man stood before me in bright 
apparel, (31) and saith, Cornelius, thy 
pr: ver is heard, and thine alms are had 
in remembrance in the sight of God. 
(32) Send therefore to Joppa, and call 
unto thee Simon, who is surnamed 
Peter; he lodgeth in the house of Si- 
mon, a tanner, by the sea side. (33) 
Forthwith therefore I sent to thee; 
and thou hast well done that thou hast 
come Now therefore we are all here 
present in the sight of God, to hear all 
the things that have been commanded 
thee of the Lord. (34) And Peter 
opened his mouth, and said, Of a truth 
I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: (35) but in every nation he 


that feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is acceptable to him. (36) 
The word which he sent unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, preaching good tidings 
yf peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord 
f (37) that saying ye yourselves 
was published through- 





which 


know 
out all Judea, beginning with Galilee, 


after the baptism which John 
preached; (38) even Jesus of Nazareth, 
how God anointed him with the Holy 
Spirit and with power: who went about 
doing good, and healing all that were 
possessed of the devil; for God was 
with him. (39) And we are witnesses 
of all things which he did both in the 
cquntry of the Jews, and in Jerusalem; 
whom also they slew, hanging him on 
a tree (40) Him God raised up on 
the third day, and gave him to be 
made manifest, (41) not to all the peo- 
ple. but unto witnesses that were cho- 
sen before of God, even to us, who ate 
and drank with him after he arose 
from the dead. (42) And he charged 
us to preach unto the people, and to 
testifv that this is he who is ordained 
of God to be the Judge of the living 
and the dead. (43) To him bear all the 
hhets witness, that thru his name 
‘one that believeth on him shall 
> remission of sins. (44) While 
Peter yet spake these words, the Holy 
Spirit fell on all them that heard the 
(45) And they of the circum- 
‘ision that believed were amazed, as 
many as came with Peter, because that 
on the Gentiles also was poured out 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. (46) For 





they heard him speak with tongues, 
and magnify God. Then answered 
Peter, (47) Can any forbid the water, 


hat these men should not be baptized, 
who have received the Holy Spirit as 
well as we? (48) And he commanded 
1 to be baptized in the name of 








Jesus Christ. Then prayed they him 
to tarry certain days.” 
Up to the interview of Peter and Cor- 


helius. the Christian church, whether 
in Jerusalem, Samaria, or Philistia, 
vas universally regarded as a sect of 
the Jews, the Nazarenes, who differed 
in their convictions, dress, manners 
and customs from the Pharisees only 
n one point, namely, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the long-promised Mes- 
Siah. Peter, under the influence of 
the pentecostal movement, had pro- 
ed Christianity as the world-wide 
that whosoever should call 
the name of the Lord should be 

Stephen, of the Hellenic or 
clan faction, had gone much farther 
nd had preached that the temple was 











. fer peculiarly sacred, that wher- 
Nie re was a human soul that be- 


ed the resurrection of Christ, 
‘e was the temple. 
»/'y In one case, however, had the 


a f salvation been made to anyone 
- si of the chosen people. There 
a > possibility, altho this can not 
be proved, tl y i 
tala that even this was not an 
— nm; for the treasurer of Queen 
bea ice, may have been a Jew who 
a attained to high place in that east- 


the dom, as Daniel and Ezra and 
_.&miah and Joseph had hundreds of 


V@ars hae : . 
*€ars before in foreign lands. The 





reason for this restriction of the offer 
of salvation to the Jews only grew out 
of the innate and age-long prejudice 
which the Jews had toward people in 
other lands. Gifted as they were by 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
broadened as the minds of hundreds 
had been by travel and contact with 
travelers from other lands, it yet 
seemed to be impossible for them to 
outgrow this prejudice against any and 
all classes that were not, strictly 
speaking, of the seed of Abraham. 

For this reason it became necessary 
for the risen Lord to take the matter 
in His own hands and bring together 
Peter, the spokesman of the apostles, 
and a Roman official of high character 
and standing, who had already abjured 
heathenism, accepted the doctrine of 
the true God, accepted the code of mor- 
als laid down in the Old Testament, 
and adopted even the Jewish hours of 
prayer. This was done, as the lesson 
shows, by two visions on subsequent 
days to two men whom it was essen- 
tial to bring together both in body and 
spirit, one being at Caesarea and the 
other at Joppa. 

The character of Cornelius is very 
interesting. Every reader of the New 
Testament must have noticed the 
number of Roman officers who were 
men of the highest type and character, 
who had abjured paganism, accepted 
the morals and ethics of Judaism; for 
instance, the Roman official whom the 
Jews recommended to Christ as a man 
who loved their nation and had built 
their synagogue, the centurion who 


was convinced by the death of Jesus 


on the cross that He was the Son of 
God, the centurion who cared for Paul 
on his visit to Rome, to say nothing of 
other distinguished characters of that 
type whom Paul met in his travels. 
Cornelius was at Caesarea, the mili- 


tary and political capital of Judea. 
The eastern shore of Palestine was 
always deficient in natural harbors. 


Herod undertook to make an artificial 
harbor at Caesarea, and made it his 
military capital, a wise move in a na- 
tion like Judea, whose religious capital 
was some sixty miles inland. Caesarea 
was therefore half Roman and half 
Jewish. It was garrisoned by Roman 
soldiers, most of them recruited from 
the various adjoining countries. These, 
however, could not have been depend- 
ed upon in case of an insurrection, and 
hence it was necessary to have a cer- 
tain portion of them native Romans. 
At the head of this native Roman, or 
Italian, band was Cornelius, who is de- 
scribed as “a devout man and one that 
feared God with all his house, who 
gave alms to the people, and prayed to 
God always.” 

While conducting his devotions at 
the Jewish hour, the ninth, or three 
o’clock in the afternoon, this man was 
favored with a vision in which he was 
told that his prayers and his alms 
“were gone up as a memorial before 
God,” and to send to Joppa for “one 
Simon, who is surnamed Peter,” who 
could be found with “one Simon a tan- 
ner, whose house is by the sea side.” 


Simon Peter, after his journey thru 
Philistia, reached Joppa, the place 
from which Jonah tried to flee. Here 


he performed the miracle of raising 
Tabitha, or Dorcas, from the dead. He 
seems to have spent some time in 
Joppa, where there was evidently a 
Christian church. (See last lesson.) 
Peter had gone to the housetop at 
the noon hour of prayer. He became 
very hungry, went into a trance, and 
saw a great sheet, as it were, let down 
from heaven by the four corners, con- 
taining all sorts of four-footed beasts 
and creeping things of the earth and 
birds of the air, probably all of them 
unclean from the Jewish point of view. 
Then there came to him a voice, “Rise, 
Peter, kill and eat.” A vision like this, 
where swine and reptiles were pre- 
sented to the view of a man with the 
prejudices of Peter, would be exceed- 
ingly revolting. The good man said: 
I can’t do that. I have never in my 
life eaten anything common or un- 
clean. Three times was this vision 
repeated, and then came the emphatic 
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Entertain Your Friends 


Whether you want to sing or dance with your 
friends or whether you want to furnish music for 
some special event—you will find the Straube Player 


With a Straube Player in your home you are fully 
prepared at all times to furnish an evening's enter- 
tainment at a moment’s notice. 

| The Straube Player is always ready to play and 
| The songs your friends love 
best as well as the latest dance songs can be repro- 
| duced on your Straube. Words of songs are printed 
| on the rolls for you to sing—always before your eyes. 
The Straube Melo-Harp offers an unusual range of 
It is first of all a player of 
| highest quality and finest tone. Then there's the 
pneumatically controlled Melo-Harp which enables 
you to combine the melody of the harp with the 


Play your favorite selections yourself at the Straube 


If your town is without a Straube dealer, write us 


STRAUBE PIANO CO., Hammond, Indiana 
Dept. 1-A 
Music in the Home Puts Sunshine in the Heart 


Straube 














word: “What God hath cleansed make 
thou not common.” This gave Peter 
something to think about. Evidently 
he had modified his views to some lit- 
tle extent, or he would not have been 
found lodging with a tanner; for the 
Jews regarded tanning as a business 
that Ied almost certainly to pollution. 
Tanneries were required to be kept out- 
side the city, and the tanner was ce- 
garded as a very undesirable citizen. 
While Peter was pondering on what 
the real meaning of this vision was, 
there comes the embassy from Corne- 
lius, asking whether Simon whose sur- 
name was Peter lodged there. While 
he was still studying over the matter, 
the Spirit (not the Lord in a vision, 
but the Spirit) said unto him: “Behold, 
three men seek thee. But arise, and 
get thee down, and go with them, noth- 
ign doubting: for I have sent them.” 
The miraculous is used but sparingly 
in the Bible, and only when there is 
great and sufficient occasion. We have 
two miraculous acts here, the occasion 
being the absolute necessity of bring- 
ing these two good men together and 
laying the foundation for the spreading 
of the Gospel thruout all the world in- 
stead of merely the Jewish nation. 
Peter seems to have had no doubt 
about the wisdom of his going with 
these men, but he was “canny.” He 
knew the uproar that would arise in 
the church in Jerusalem in case he vis- 
ited Cornelius and partook of his hos- 


pitality. Therefore, he took six men 
with him to be witnesses to what 


might happen. (Acts, 11:12.) They 
went to Caesarea, the home of Corne- 
lius, where he received them, together 
with a great company of kinsmen and 
friends he had gathered there. When 
Peter entered, Cornelius met him, fell 
down at his feet and worshiped him. 
This Peter would not allow, explaining 
that he was also only a man. He then 
went in with Cornelius, and finding 





many gathered together, went on to 
say that altho it was unlawful for a 
Jew to come unto one of another na- 
tion, yet he had come to them when 
sent for, God having shown him that 
he should call no man unclean or com- 
mon. He then asked them why they 
had sent for him. Cornelius, in reply, 
told him of his vision, in which he had 
been told to send to Joppa for Peter, 
and said that they were all gathered 
together there in the sight of God, “to 
hear all the things commanded thee 
of the Lord.” Peter preached his old 
sermon with variations. In fact, Peter 
had but one sermon. That sermon was 
all-embracing, the vital point always 
being the divinity of our Lord as shown 
by His resurrection from the dead. To 
his surprise, while he was yet speak- 
ing, the Holy Spirit fell upon this Gen- 
tile audience. What the manifestations 
were we do not know. They spake 
with tongues—not diverse tongues, for 
they were all Greeks or Romans. Peter, 
recognizing this as the Divine approval, 
had no hesitation in saying: “Can any 
man forbid the water, that these men 
should not be baptized, who have re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit as well as we?” 
In other words, God has put the 
Jew and the Gentile on an absolute 
equality. 

There are three or four great turning 
points in the development of Chris- 
tianity—the resurrection of Christ, the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles to the Chris- 
tian church, and the establishment of 
Antioch in the Gentile country as the 
center of all missionary operations. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, it 
was many years before the great ma- 
jority of the Christians at Jerusalem 
could grasp the full meaning of the 
message: “Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations.” For that 
reason the center of religious effort 
was moved from Judea to Antioch. 
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More || 
Hercules ie 
Stump|}- 
Pullers in use 
than al] others com-—————— 
bined. Reason—they make big money 
for owners. No stump too big. No 
land clearing job too tough. Man and 
horse clearan acreaday. Pull stumps 
and turn loafing acres into crops. 


Hercules Portable 
All-Steel 
Triple Power Stump Puller 
GET FREE BOOK — Fi! 
graphs. Speciallow ce to first buy- 
ers. 30 days’ free trial mited Guarantee. 
Get the story. Mail postal today 
HERCULES MFG. Co. 
157 28th Street, Centerville, lowa 
Both Horse and Hand Pullers 
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Plenty of water at the right temper- 

ature in zero weather keeps your hogs healthy 

and makes them grow faster on 25°, less corn 

Keep your hogs healthy t winter and save 

— ~~ ty work and feed. The gain your hogs 
ill soon pay for an 


IDEAL Hoc Warerer 


Tho heavy. galvanized; corrugated 
outer casing reinforces the Ideal to withstand 
roughest farmyard usage less than two 
cents a day you can give your 1 water 
and save yourself the 3tting ice. 
The drinking trough i in J ieal Waterers 

is inside the outer casing and protected agai 
damage. Ideal water tar nk easily | 

of the casing. 

Write us for your nearest Ideal Deal- 
er’s name and our special book on Ideal Hog 
Waterers and other hog lot equipment, 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPARY 
106 S$. €.5th$t, DES MOINES, iowa 
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The Engine That Breathes 
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| 
The GADE its the 
only engine that cools 


inside of cylinder. No 


water or fans. Can't 
If you are in need of a good first claes freeze up, Uses one- 
Work Harness made of number one Oak third less fuel than 


others, Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks. 


Leather and by the best of workmanship write 
us. Breeching or back pad barness. Our own 
make. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed 


A. N. S. THOMPSON, Burt, 


GADE BROS. MFG. 
CO. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, Lowa. 
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HOME-DRIED BEEF 


By J. J. NEWLIN. 


The pieces are cut as large as pos- 
sible, avoiding the bone, salt is put on 
like the salting’ of pork and the dry- 
ing done in the attic by the stovepipe 
or over the kitchen range in the win- 
er. After drying it is to be kept pro- 
tected from the flies and not allowed 
to mould or become too dry. Mix 
these with some good horse sense and 
attention and there is no reason why 
any family could not have good, old- 
fashioned dried beef that takes the 
place of the meat the pioneers knew 
as “jerked buffalo.” 

I have been eating this kind of dried 
beef whenever I have been home for 
the past twenty years and more and 
I have tried to learn just how it was 
dried and kept. The idea came from 
an old friend of my parents, Eliza 
Griffin, who always had the best cured 
meats of any one in the neighborhood. 

After the has been cooled from 
the animal heat the hind quarters are 
each cut into four pieces, two large 
ones and two small ones. The biggest 
piece comes fr the twist portion of 
the quarter and is taken from the rear 
side of the bone. Another of almost 
the same size is cut from the thigh or 
front side of the bone, and two smaller 


veel 


om 


pieces are cut from what would make 
the rump steak. In cutting these 
pieces see to it that they are cut 
smooth and avoid the cross cutting of 
the tissues of the muscles as much as 


Any who has used the 
knife much Knows there are divisions 
between the muscles in much the same 
positions as the locations of the four 
pieces which are to be removed. There 


possit le one 





is also over each muscle a tissue or 
membrane and this is left as nea-ciy 
intact as possible. It is needed in the 
protection of the dried beef. It does 
not take a butcher to cut the pieces 
correctly, but any one can do it after 


having seen it done once by a man who 


understands cutting meat. 

After the pieces are cut from the 
bone the next is the salting. The ves- 
sel must be either stone or wooden. 
About an inch of salt is placed in the 
bottom of the vessel and the larger 
pieces put in on it first and then the 
salt well padded against the sides of 
the pieces and on top of them The 
smaller ones are fitted in by them and 
covered in the same way with salt, 
much as pork that is to be cured in 
salt. The meat is not packed in salt 
as eggs are packed in oats or saw- 
dust, but there is some air space in 
between the upper parts of the meat. 
The brine forms and occupies about 
half of the vessel. The meat is left 
in this position about ten days and 
then it is turned and those pieces 
which were on top placed on the bot- 
tom, and again the meat remains ten 
days, when the smaller pieces are 
ready to remove and hang up to drain 
off the brine and dry. 

The larger ones stay some ten days 
more before they are ready to re- 
move from the brine. If there is any 
doubt about them being ready to hang 
up it may be wise to cut one of them 
open thru % > middle and if a small 
piece is fried as steak it should be suf- 


ficiently salty for steak when it comes 





off the fire. This is only a test and 
does not need to be used but should 
the test be wanted it is available and 
has been used to good advantage in 
some cases. If there is not enough 
salt the meat should go back into the 
brine again for a period of time de- 
pending on the salt needed. If the 
meat has been in the salt for about 
thirty days and has been turned as di- 
rected there is good reason to believe 
that it has salt eno unle an un- 
usually “heavy anim s killed 

After the meat comes from the salt 
ing vessel it hung up to drain This 
applies to the little pieces that come 
from the salt first As soon as the 
water and brine have drained off so 
that the meat will not drip it is rubbed 
over with borax. Use all the borax 
that will stick to the meat, but there 
is no need to waste it. It will not 
require a great deal of the borax. A 
twelve-ounce box will supply the need 
and leave a good supply for other pur- 


poses, It will be remembered that the 
small pieces were taken out of the 
brine first so that they will not get too 
salty and are therefore ready for the 
borax some ten days before the oth- 
ers come out of the brine. 

As soon as the meat is rubbed with 
the borax it is ready to hang in the 


| attie by the stovepipe or, as Some yseg 
|} to do, over the kitchen stove. It ha gs 
by a string loop over the stove or in 
the attic for about a month before ¢ 
smaller pieces are ready to begin 
ing. It may be used earlier than this 
but not a great deal sooner. To be 
gin on the using, cut one of the smalle; 
pieces thru the middle crosswise, [¢ 
should be nice and mellow and not 
showing enough moisture to bleed 
When the smaller ones are in this fj 
condition the bigger ones need to dry 
some more. If they are removed fror 
the drying rack before they are com- 
pletely dry they will spoil. If th 
get too dry they will not spoil but 
can be used anyway. By completely 
dry is not meant “dry as a bone; 
but dry enough so that when cut open 


they will not bleed. On the la 
pieces this will be about five or six 
weeks after they were hung up, de. 


pending on the amount of heat that 
has been present from the stove or 
furnace. If in case they do get too dry 
to cut or chip off, wrap in paper and 
scalded cloth and then in paper and 
allow to remain a couple of days or 
more. The moisture from the scalded 
cloth will soften the meat so that it 
may be chipped off with ease. 

After the meat is removed from the 
drying rack along in the spring it is 
hung in a rather cool, dry place ti! 
needed. It must be watched aac 
if it is too damp it will mould on the 
outside, and if the borax has not been 
put on carefully the flies will get at it 
It may be put in paper sacks and 
placed in a box in the smoke house or 
in the store room upstairs. Any place 
that is dry and not too hot. Neither 
the mould nor the flies will seriously 
harm the meat if taken in time 
mould may be washed off as the drie 
oatmeal is washed off the cooking 
sel and the ravages of the hatched fl; 
eggs may be removed with the butcher 
knife and the rest of the meat is 
good as ever. It will be observed that 
the flies attack only the fat portion 
of the beef. Hence all the fat that can 
be trimmed off to leave the piec« 
smooth as possible should be removed 
before the meat is salted. Not all the 





as 





fat can be removed, because some of 
it is between the lean muscles and 
| must be left. It may be trimmed out 


if occasion demands after the meat is 
and ready to use. 

is left in the salt 1 
weeks for the = smaller 
some thirty days for the 
it will get too much salt 
and will not spoil as easily as if re 
moved at the time indicated, but the 
meat with too much salt is not so good. 

It ought to be unnecessary 


dry 
If the meat 
than three 
pieces and 
larger ones, 


mnger 


to say 
ion 


that this is written on the assumpt 

that no one would try to dry meat ex- 
cept in the winter time. If the prac 
tice as set down in the above is fol 


lowed there is every chance of having 
good dried beef the year around. 





Cleaning Up Brush With Goats 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have about ten acres of buck 
brush on a branch pasture, which ! 
would like to clean up with goats. How 
many would it take? Would it be all 
right to run milk cows and other stock 
on the same pasture? Would the goats 
eat the brush in preference to what 
good grass there is in the pasture? 
What kind of goats would you advise. 
and what would you feed them in the 
winter?” 

On average, it ordinarily take 
three or four Angora goats per acré 
clean up brush land of the gen 
character described by our corresp 
ent. They do not completely dé 
the brush in one year, but after two oF 
three years they will just about have 
the best of it. Goats are hardy, but 
during the winter they requir { 
about the same kind of care as sheep 
During the -vinter they can get a little 


the 


troy 





good out of the brush, but in ¢ mm 
will appreciate a little clover or alfaita 
hay or corn stover, and in severe 
weather a little grain. It is all ! ght 
to run goats in the same pasture —_ 

*00t 


cows or sheep, but it is not such a 
plan to let them run with horses oF 
hogs. Those of our readers who are 
interested in Angora goats should send 
to the United States Department ° 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 573. 
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Why a Waterloo Boy 


Gives You Economical 
ee Power oe 


HE Waterloo Boy Tractor has built among its many owners 
is a reputation for steady, dependable power, and economical, 
- money-making service. Back of this power and service stands its 
ler sturdy two-cylinder engine. 


WATERLOO Boy 


BURNS KEROSENE COMPLETELY 





The rugged power plant of the Waterloo Boy 

n Tractor. Note the compact, clean-cut design. 
in The reliability and economy of this engine 
has made the Waterloo Boy popular with 
farmers all over the country. 








25 A FULL LINE OF QUALITY 
a IMP pono FOR — The 25 H. P. Waterloo Boy twin-cylinder engine is of the heavy-duty type, 
fol- ae Fag acy essg: Be emer designed and built especially for hard, continuous service. Two-cylinder design 
ing listed below will be sent free upon 


relamaen, means fewer moving parts, and allows increased size and strength of every part 







Binders HayLoaders throughout the motor. The engine is horizontal, and placed crosswise on the 
Poor Seay Sg tractor frame. This eliminates bevel gears. Bevel gears cause friction, and wear 
ats aa he aa rapidly. Waterloo Boy drive is direct through straight gears. 
2 Cultivators: Manure ‘ Ree baad “ 
uck anne go brenders The engine burns kerosene completely. A The positive spray oiling system is simple 
ht Riding ico patented manifold superheats this low-priced and reliable. Fewer moving parts mean fewer 
jow Two-Row Walking fuel, converting it into a highly-combustible parts to oil, and every part is kept in a con- 
— —. gas. The compact construction of the engine stant bath of lubricant. 
Grain Elevators Stalk Cutters permits the gas to enter the cylinders without The twin-cylinder Waterloo Boy Engine de- 
— } = condensing. The motor turns every particle of velops its maximum power at low speeds. 
Drag arm this gas into positive power. Its perfect balance eliminates vibration. Low 
Spring Tooth Tractors 








John Deerelmplementsare distributed 
from all important trading centers- 
Sold by John Deere dealers every- 
where. 











THE TRADE MARK OF Q 


Simplicity is an outstanding feature of Water- 
loo Boy design. You don’t have to be an 
expert to care for it. There are a number of 
inspection plates. Each one is conveniently 
placed. Every part is easy to get at from a 
standing position. Any adjustment easily made. 


speed without vibration lengthens the life of 
the motor and reduces the upkeep. 


The real test of a tractor is field performance. 
The Waterloo Boy engine has high field effi- 
ciency. It is giving thousands of satisfied 
owners dependable, economical power. 


The purchase of a tractor is an important investment. Investigate thor- 
oughly before you buy. We have a booklet fully describing the Waterloo 
Boy and its powerful engine. Don’t fail to get it. Drop us a postal today. 


Address JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Booklet W B 2 34 


TY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








Being one of the largest land owners In east 
decided to sell a part of my holdings. I have 


in all the years I have lived here. 
no rats, Crows or buzzards; no Hessian files, 
sheep live on the cured native grasses all winter. 
of fruit and garden vegetables; also corn, whe 


watermeion or cantaloupe grown anywhere 


small stable, 
cultivation. all the balance ready for the plow; 
stores and a garage; telephone and dai 
ship high school; a good neighborhood, 
land for any purpose near here. 

320 acres. All fine farming lan 


room house, 





soft water with windmill, 
try town, ¢ mile to public school; 
#25.00 per acre, about ¢ down. 

1720 acres. A 
rooms is modern, 
with sleeping rooms above for hired men: 
mills with pumps and storage water tanks; 
fence, flowers, shrubs and lawn; 
sheep: 
half mile to store and postoffice; 
April ist. A real country home, 
sell at $100.00 per acre within two years 
third down, balance easy payments 
at $85.00 to $125.00 per acre 


daily R. F. D.; 


60 bushels good, sound corn per acre 
of sound corn last year 


not return from Florida until that time 
I have 


dally R. F. D.; 


COLORADO CORN, WHEAT AND ALFALFA LAND 


rn El Paso county and getting along in years, I have 
ved here on the same farm for more than 15 years, 
and have made big money every year, farming and raising stock. 
We never have hot winds or cyclones; 
chinch bugs or green head horse files; 
This is a stock country. 

at, Oats 
One of my near neighbors ralsed over 6.000 bushels of fine potatoes. 
This isa farming country. 
Our natural rainfall is sufficient. I am offering 640 acrea, all fine, 
never-falling well of pure soft water with windmill and pump; 
140 acres fenced; 
y R. F. D.; 


| fenced and many cross fences; 
stationary washtubs; 
six never-falling shallow wells of soft water; 
plenty of fruit and shade trees: 
finest place in the country; 
three granaries (each will hold two carloads shelled corn), barns, sheds and corrals for stock; 
public school near; 
only $35.00 per acre 
Will sel 
Land not as good as this, but nearer the railroad, 


hot and cold water throughout, 


1 


Come and let me show you that this land and many hundred acres near here made, 
Eight or ten of my neighbors each raised 2 
Be sure to write me three or four days before you start, 
in Colorado Springs, at the Cheyenne Rooming House. 
I agree to pay all expenses of your trip if you come and find 
misrepresented anything at all in this advertisement. 
you to the First National Bank, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Address the Owner, W. H. KENDRICK, 


children are hauled free to and from a large 
and good roads all the year round. 
Price only $25.00 per acre; 
120 ac re “8 in cultivation, fenced pasture; 
frame house with two porches and large cellar, shed stable for six horses, never-fa!l ling v 
pump and storage water tank for stock; good neighbors; 
2% miles from ‘above 





We have never had a crop failure 
no hog or chicken cholera; 
horses, cattle and 
We raise all kinds 
millet, sorghum, beans and potatoes. 
There can be no finer or sweeter 
We do not irrigate. 
ley land. Small three- 
160 acres In 
to country town of two 
town- 
No finer looking or better 
¢ to¢ down, balance on long time 
new fc neo room 
*llof pure 
1¢ miles to coun- 
A big bargain at 


barley, 


level va 


one mile 





640 acres, 





two sets of improvements, one house of seven 
large garage and workshop 
four wind- 
ornamental iron yard 
14 miles high tight fence for hogs and 


phone line will be finished by 

I believe all the land in this neighborhood will 
land alone or compleétely stocked for about one- 
is now selling 





last year 30 to 
000 to 6,000 bushels 
80 I can meet you 
about March ist, before, as I will 


Come not 





As to my financial standing, I refer 
Come to make this your home. No trades, 


KENDRICK, COLORADO 








1600 acre stock ranch, located {n Phe! 

About 800 acres fenced hog tight 
bogs or sheep and ur 
new, 60 rods to school house 








W. E. WALLER, - 





ps county, 


FOR SALE or RENT—FOR CASH 


up to § or 6 thousand dollars and give time on balance. 


Missouri 
A great meat producing proposition if properly stocked with 
ler the management of practical and experienced stock men Bu 
Wiil accept good Des Moines income property if free from incumbrance 


All heavily timbered with mast bearing 
idings are 


If interested write for particulars. 


- Charles City, lowa 






















































South Dakota Farms For Sale 


400 acres in Brown ( ounty, 8. D., two miles from 








raliroad statt n, 8 miles u berdeer 4 inder 
cultivation lerfully rich and free of a 
land Good bul 8 tesian well, exce 
corn and aifalfs lanc "40 acres alfalfa, 40 acres 
g@rass pasture 

640 acres Brown County 14 miles from good town 
All under cultiva i Fenced and fence 
Large new house and bar Other build 1 ge 
condition Artesian well, soll sandy am—good 





oro land 









I can sel! either of these farms on very re nee mab! e 
terms. Either one will make an ideal pla the 
whole family or for the son or 1ughter who wants 
cheaper and very productive lan tell you more 
about these farms if yon will write 
H. f. PATTERSON, Box 885, Aberdeen, S. D. 

giving 

> m re- 

LAN DoLocy y Soar 
3 months" 


r subscription 
tment you are think- 
farm land, simply write 
say Mal me Landology 








r -ulars free.” 
s ITOR, tknpovoey 
Skidmore tone Co. «+ 207 Mall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


ee SALE 
acres In Randolph county 
tween Kansas City and St. Louts; 


Fine grain and stock farm of 430 
Missourt, midway be 
fine location, well 









improved, well fen well watered, close to school, 
rural mal! route, telephone line, good roads, close to 
market; 275 acres in cultivation, balance good blue 
grass pasture, some timber; 100 acres rich creek 
bottom, not subject to overflow. A bargain. For 
particulars, write E. J. HOW ARD, Moberly, Mo. 





A Farm Bargain in Pope Co., 


two 
acre 


ly for plow, 
e80.00 per 


Duluth, Minn. 


quarter section fine prairie land r 
miles from town. Must be sold for 


A, LATHERS, 309 Alworth Bidg., 


FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


of 8. E. Missour! farm lands where we every 
thing and the biggest yields, 640 per acre up, write 


JOHN L. CRUTCHEN, Essex, Mo. 





raise 



















L E W Is 3 T ~ oldest farm broker in 
- state. Catalogs free 240 

farms, 25 to 1000 act res, good buildings; prices, 650 to 

$250 per acre, inc iding stock tools Become 

rich as hundreds of your state 580 

Ellicott Square, Buffalo. N.Y, 

ye SALE No Trades. Farn 

good pike, flat “ and, we t rl 

slate roof, 2 up gr « Ars ‘ i) x 80 feet 

28 feet to eaves, slate 3 cx bs, 2 oat bins 

@tc.; close to county se Ato 30.000 Inhalt nts Buy 

stew ner, no agents, K, B. Durfee Marion, Ohio 


FARMS AND HOMES 








Where life ts worth ng Moderate prices 
genial cliniate, productive lands For informatio 
write State Board of Agriculture, Dover “chaartnang 
W at e central Mi farm on two 

nite peracre f ure and 

hay es town, 1%) a. tiled; none 
but relia 0 finance tl selves need 
apply. Call or wr Karl Spr th, nies Minn 
FOR SALE. movers Fruit and Datry 
t different sizes 








and pr 8. heat county seat." Write f letatls 
A. FP. ‘FRASER w nanan n. Lowa. 


TODAY’S BEST FARM BARGAINS 


McINTIRE HHROS., 1432 Kast 12th street 
Phene, Black 2750 Des Moines, lowa 





aT FOR SALE-— 820 acres well {mproved. 
all tillable, best of soll 5S acres plowed early 
last fall. $120 per acre {f sold be fore we prepare for 
seeding. Terme. Northern Field Seed ¢ 30., Winona, 





a 


FINE BLUE GRASS STOCK FARM FOR SALE 


857 acres in Lawrence eounty. Ind. Propositions 
Bolicited. ©. ms. Te AKP, Washington Indtana. 


Central Minnesota Improved Farms 
where big potatoes, corn and clover grow Owners 
retiring Prices reasonable 

3. F. BATZEL, Verndale, Minnesota 


| 
| 


| 





| 





Come to Otter 
Tail County 


in West Central Minnesota 
where crop fallure is f. 1 








still prevall, but will 
future May we mall y 
improved farms we have fo 





“A Go 
D. BAKER I AND P 0. 
F as Falls, 


and on easy terms’ 





<. 
Drawer Q. Minn. 


Oneida County, Wis. 


FARM sige SALE 


cheese 





tools, Incl 
Gue seys and bull, 45 
hickens, horses, wagons er cu 
tl vation, price $18,000.00, oF 





session 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


1ediate px 


c. P. CROSBY, 
160 A. St. Clair County, Mo. 


150 acres cultivated, balance pastur one 6 room 
and two23room houses; 3 barns; one-half mile of 
surveyed rock road; one mi! to ch Lure h and school; 
14 miles to county seat living epring. Open 
at#@65 per acre until March ist 1926. Write or see 


w. 4. Matthews or County Recorder, Osceola, Mo. 


FOR RENT . 


1500 aete ees Seeee in Freeborn county, Minne- 
sOta ; $30,000 worth fine bi i lings; well stocked {t 
both livestock and machi nery; 400 acres seed 
timothy and clove iquiries requested 
parties who can fur siah pa deg! banking and 
references and make substantial payment 
interest in stock and machinery. Afflress 


Ss. L. Moore, Route 4, Austin, 


FARM FOR SALE 


480 acres of level la nd in Kr Missourt, 
in high state of cultivatt ten room 
house and other improvements i 
miles from R R. town wit 
school rhere ts 
east Missour! 
be sold before 














Minn. 





ox 













more 





Pric 


February 


Tie 





JAMES H. HONE, Executor, Knox City, Mo 
Hardwood Cui- “over Land So ples 7 acpi oe 
nor gravelly. ¢ ne wh; good roads, goo »0ls 

n the heart of the ry < al directly 









wi »whers no age 

Easy t Also impr f 

and booklet No. 10. NORTH WEs 

COMPANY Land Department, Star 

Homeland Farm 
, il. a home, adequate an 


est of 80 





Pe 





A. DUTTON, owner, Trempealeau, Wis. 


A Rented Farm is not a Home 


You can own a 1 Minnesota Maps and 
literature telling all about the estate, sent FREER, 
FRED D. SHERMAN, Cor o 
gration, Room 212 State Capit 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improwed farms for 
aale on easy terme. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND c0., Willmar, Minnesota 


Sy e ng Missour!i—F*¢ 
profitable and satisfactory 
farms described and priced in 

and blue grass section; excellent 
leges Hamiiton & Crenshaw, Box 2, 








or farms that will prove 
write for list, 100 
Missouri's best grain 
schools and col- 
Fulton, Mo. 
TREW WORK State Farms: “Bend for com- 

A plete list of money making farms for sale, stock 
rst of ther All sizes and 

Addr MANDEVILLE REAL EST. AGENCT, tnc., OLEAA, A. Y. 





and tools included oa m 
prices. 





WALLACES’ 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


Subscribers are invited to aval! 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


themselves of Mr. Dickerson's expert knowledge. 


| 

By I. W. DICKERSON 
y || 

i 


He will g! 
A2-cent stamp should accompany all ingu 











Planning a Farmstead 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have a 160-acre farm on which I 
wish to build a set of farm buildings, 
and am having a troublesome problem 
in arranging them. The most satisfac- 
tory building location for me is near 
the center of the farm, where I have 
an elevation large enough to put the 
house, garage, power house, and then 
about twenty rods east is a similar ele- 
vation on which I would like to put the 
barn and other farm buildings. The 
land slopes from these two elevations 
toward the south, with the draw or hol- 


low between them. 

“I should like to have your advice 
as to the best and most convenient 
way to arrange the buildings, lay out 


the drives and walks, arrange the lots, 


and so on. While convenience is per- 
haps the most important thing, I wish 
also to have the buildings make just 


as pleasing an appearance as possible 
° 


ter to use shrubbery center with grass 
around the outside, if the spaces 

large enough. A wood lot is shown. 
but it is assumed that the house wil! 
be modern with a basement where fue! 
can be stored. The well is safe from 


any contamination from any s 

With a pressure water system, the 
well house could be dispensed with 
Shade trees are shown on the sides 
where shade is needed, but the num. 
ber is limited, so as not to entirely 


cut off the view from those directions. 

The barn is to be a bank barn with 
the low sides to the west and sout 
with the hay door at the north end, 
which can be reached by driving thry 
the lot as shown. We do not favor 
driveway thru the barn, but such 
be arranged either from the south, 
or north. The hog house should have 
its. windows facing the south, and the 
southern slope can be used for a hog 
run. The poultry house should face 
the south, altho the runs may just as 








west 
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FPS ngs ce “~~ ji 
from the road and as cumntortaite and 
cheerful to live in as we can get. Am 
enclosing sketch of the lay of the land, 
and would be very glad for any sug- 


gestions you can give me.” 

In some ways, our correspondent has 
a very satisfactory building location, 
as it gives a southern exposure for the 


house, barn and hog house, which, with 
a good windbreak on the west, north 
and northeast will give a warm, sun- 


shiny location in winter and still leave 
things open for the cooling southwest 
breezes in summer. The accompany- 




















ing diagram will give a very good gen- 
eral idea of the arrangement we should 
advise, altho of course the lay of the 
land may make some changes neces 
sary from this. 

In our correspondent’s sketch, the 
drive was shown going clear around 
the house, which seems to be very un- 
desirable and destructive of practical- 
ly every chance for proper landscape 
work. We think the drive arrange 
ment we have shown will be much 
more convenient and satisfactory As 
will be noted, we have the drive cross- 
ing the dividing hollow twice, leaving 
a small plot in the center. If there is 
a ditch here, a small concrete bridge 
can be built at each crossing, sithn it 
would be much better if a l tile 
were put down to take care of the flow 


shown 
spruces, ete., In 


of water The center 
with a group of pines, 
the middle, with smaller shrub- 
bery at their outer fringe, and all 
around that a nice lawn, with perhaps 
the exception of some small border 
shrubbery as shown 

The house has an east porch, which 
is the most satisfactory location, and, 
if desired, the south stoop shown could 


plot is 


some 


be enlarged into a porch as well. Small 
shrubbery is shown grouped around 
the front of the house and porch, while 


the spaces between walk and drive can 
be filled in solid with shrubbery and 
border plants, or perhaps a better way 
would be to use border plants with 
grass center. Sometimes it looks bet- 





| 





well be to the north, and can take in 


the sloping ground which otherwise 
would be nearly waste, and will pro- 
vide plenty of gravel and exercise. This 
could be put on the other slope of the 
hog house if space demands it, altho 
usually it is somewhat more conve 
nient nearer the house. The ple- 
ment shed can be extended north as 
far as desired, and the south end will 
make an excellent place for a repair 
shop. 

This arrangement will give a very 
pleasing view from nearly all parts of 


draw be 


and trees, 


for 


the house, and the shallow 
tween, with its shrubbery 
will make a very pretty effect. bot 

the visitor and from the porch and li 
ing-room., 


Lift Too Great for Pump 


An Illinois subseriber writes 


“My hog house is about 180 feet from 


the well, and the water is_ usually 
around 25 feet below the surfa 

wish to have the pump at the hog 
house and lay a one and one-half inca 
pipe to the well. Will an ordinary 
hand force pump draw the water? OF 


will the friction thru the pipe, together 


with the lift, make the pump work too 
hard to be a success? Would it be nee 
essary to put a foot valve at the bottom 
of the pipe in the well?” ; 
We do not believe that a pump will 
work at all under the conditions de 
scribed, as 25 feet lift is just about all 
that the ordinary pump can be & 
pected to make, and this with the 
heavy friction in the horizontal pIPG 
would be too much. If the pipe could 
be put down about ten feet in the 


ground, with a foot valve at the well, 
probably it would work all right if 
the pump was operated slowly. 

It seems to us that our correspond 
ent will have to put his pump down it 
the well and operate it either with 4 
windmill or gas engine. Or he could 
pump into an elevated tank or a pre> 
sure tank of some kind. 
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Fair Price for Cutting Corn and 
Filling Silo 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What is a fair and reasonable price 
per hour for the use of a gasoline en- 
gine and common ensilage cutter, with 
man to run the machinery, the owner 
of the machinery to furnish fuel and 
oil? What is a fair and reasonable 
cha for cutting corn per acre, the 
owner of the machine furnishing team 
and driver, but not twine?” 

In figuring the proper charge for do- 
ing work, we must take into account 
ove! d charges, such as interest on 


investment, depreciation, repairs, cost 
of housing, taxes, insurance, and so 
n, as well as the actual expenses due 
to the operation, such as fuel, oil, 
wages of operator and so on. The over- 
head charges will obviously be greater 


for a machine used only a few 
an for one used more frequent- 
| greater on a large outfit with 
nvestment than for a smaller 
t which can not do as much work. 
ir correspondent does not give the 
size or cost either of the engine or silo 









filler, which makes it rather difficult 
to answer very definitely. A fair 
cha for an 8 horse power kerosene 


engine, costing about $400, will be 
about as follows: 
Cost of Gasoline Engine— 
Interest at 6 per cent on average 
investment (one-half first cost 
of $400), spread over fifty 
days use per year, per day....$ .24 
Depreciation, ten years of life, 
one-tenth first cost per year, 
spread over fifty days, per day .80 
Repairs and renewals, including 
labor, 4 per cent per year, per 
Bier A TICES ABBY | cscs coesercetrerscceass mY 
Shelter, taxes, etc., per day (fifty 


MINNIS Y > xc caiicaxesiicevess oxekasschdeacsenibeisbucceans 10 
Total overhead cost of engine, 
OR AMY” 2. .canesotcscnAtscherremneteacigsiee 1.46 


Cost of Small Silo Filler— 
Interest at 6 per cent on average 
investment (one-half first cost 
of $275), spread over fifteen 
days’ use per year, per day...... 55 
Depreciation, assuming fourteen 
years’ life (Minnesota Bulletin 
179), 1-14 of $375, spread over 














fifteen days, per day ............00 1.31 
Repairs and renewals, including 
labor, 4 rer cent of first cost 
Per your, POP GAT ccs hice 500 
Shelter, taxes, etc., per day............ .20 
Total overhead cost of silo 
SRG - (sdcusiceaosisunteduacaueianadiiensie cage 2.79 
> for Outfit— 
1 cost Of ENGINE .......ccccceee $ 1.46 
cost of silo filler.......... 2.79 
man to look after ma- 
NE apna ec Pe 6.00 
gallons gasoline, at 25 
ler Oil, ZreASE, CEC. ccccccccccores 50 
Total cost per Gay ................+00++-$18.25 
Profit, at 10 per Cent ...........0.+ 1.33 
$14.58 
Charge per HOUP sisscsscccsccsssseere 1.46 
As the capacity of such an outfit 


Would probably be about 30 tons per 
day, this would be at about the rate of 
ow cents per ton. 

Where the outfit consists of a good 
actor costing about $450, the 
per hour, of course, will be 

The life of the tractor is as- 

seven and one-half years of 


+ 
t 





» days each, as given in United States 
Parmers Bulletin 963, while those for 
se a filler are the same as for the 
silauer one, 


, Cost of Tractor— 
Mterest at 6 per cent on average 
tractor investment (one-half of 





first cost of $1,500), spread 
over days per year, per 
ELIAS POOLE IE 1.00 
Depreciation, $1,500 divided by 
‘0, Spread over 45 days per 
ee DOP ORR ius. cs actardouaiss 4.45 
Pairs, 4 per cent per year, per 
a laea aicveg Lane 
Shelter, taxes, etC., DEF AYs.n.0e 022 
Total tractor overhead per day..$ 7.00 
ontaree for Outfit— 
cian Cost Of tractor ..........- 7.00 
“2 read cost of larger silo fill- 
", igured same way as before, 
© ge A RET 
ages of man to look after ma- 
Oo TS: BOP ARS 6.00 
Tel, fifteen gallons of kerosene 
Per day, at 15 CeMtS weccsvsssseene 2.25 








Cylinder oil, grease, ete. .............. 1.00 
eh ee eee iotaneieeniace $20.70 
Profit, at 10 per cent.............0.. 2.07 

22.77 
CHASES POT ROUT rccccccocssccccceeess 2.28 


As this outfit will handle about 50 
tons on the average, this would be at 
about the rate of 45 cents per ton. 

Where a heavy tractor or steam en- 
gine and a heavy cutter is used, the 
charge will usually run from $28 to 
$30 per day with one man. This will 
be a little less than 45 cents per ton. 

Charge for Corn Binder—Assuming 
eight years’ average life for a corn 
binder, the yearly cost of operating it, 
including interest on average invest- 
ment, depreciation, shelter and taxes, 
reapirs and upkeep, and lubricating 
oil, but excluding twine, driver and 
teams, is $44. Assuming an average 
of eight days’ use of 6.1 acres per day 
(United States Bulletin 757), this 
would be $5.50 per day, or 90 cents per 
acre, for the binder alone. Allowing 
10 per cent profit would make this 
$6.05 per day, or 99 cents per acre. 
Allowing 15 cents per hour per horse 
and 50 cents per hour for driver, this 
would make the cost per day about $15, 
or $2.46 per acre, with no allowance 
for profit. Owner of crop to pay for 
twine used. 





Hog House Suggestions 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Am planning on building a hog 
house and would like your advice ona 
few points, as to how you would do if 
you were building it. I want a warm 
house facing the south and am wonder- 
ing whether hollow clay blocks would 
be warmer than if I built the walls of 
a good grade of drop siding and lined 
them with good shiplap on the inside. 

“The house will be about 24 feet 
wide and 30 feet long, with two rows of 
pens running east and west and an 
eight-foot alley between. I want to 
build it so I can get all the sunshine 
possible on March Ist in each row of 
pens and also in the central alley, 
where I expect the little pigs to exer- 
cise on cold days. 

“Would you advise building the half 
monitor type or the gable type of 


house? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of each type? Would it 
not be advisable to have the roof 


rather low on account of the lesser air 
space to heat? How deep should I put 
in the foundation walls for blocks? 
For lumber? How late in the fall can 
the blocks be successfully laid? Some 
advise me to use a smaller block, mak- 
ing a four-inch wall with a single air 
space, instead of the regular eight-inch 
wall. The blocks for the eight-inch 
wall with two dead air spaces will 
cost me about $15 per thousand more 
than the smaller ones. Which would 
you advise? I have had no experience 
in this kind of building and would ap- 
preciate any suggestions you may 
give.” 

We do not believe that it has been 
definitely decided which is the best 
type of hog house for Iowa conditions. 
The majority of the newer houses be- 
ing built seem to be of the Iowa type 
with the pens running east and west 
and with two rows of roof windows in 
both the east and west sides of the 
roof. We presume these are what 
our correspondent has in mind when 
he speaks of the gable type. On the 
other hand, many experienced breeders 
and feeders consider the half monitor 
type more satisfactory than those with 
roof windows. These claim that while 
the Iowa type is perhaps a little 
Warmer in winter it gets entirely too 
hot for use in summer, that the ver- 
tical windows give less trouble about 
leakage and coating with frost and ice 
than do the roof windows, and are 
much cooler in summer because the 
sun strikes them as a much higher an- 
gle and not so much sunshine can get 
in. The advocates of the lowa and 
semi-Iowa types claim that these are 
much warmer in winter because of the 
better sunlight and the less space 
above the hogs, that they are more 
convenient to work in, and that a light 
shade above the windows in summer 
will prevent their being too hot. 

Possibly the double wood wall, if 
lined with prepared roofing or some- 
thing of that sort, would be some- 
what warmer than the eight-inch hol- 
low tile; but we think there should be 
no trouble with either on the score of 
warmth. It is largely a matter of cost 


against greater life. We certainly | 
should not use the four-inch wall with 
one air space for the small amount | 
you would save over the _ regular 
blocks. You must not forget that a 
large part of your cost is the labor of 
putting up and that this is practically 
the same for both walls, and that you 
are building for several years’ use. It 
would be possible, by taking proper 
precautions of warming your blocks 
and all materials and by protecting the 
work from freezing, to work except in 
the very coldest weather, but doubt 
whether it would pay you. Better get 
your plans ready and haul your ma- 
terials ready to go to work as soon as 
the weather settles a little in the 
spring. 

So far as strength is concerned, a 
foundation wall 12 inches deep would 
probably be sufficient, but to prevent 
trouble from freezing and thawing and 
to guard against the hogs rooting and 
rats burrowing under it, the wall 
should not be less than 18 inches deep 
and 24 is all the better. Cinders or 
gravel should be put under the foun- 
dation and if possible a tile to drain 
away all surplus water. 





Bulletins on Creosoting 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will you please publish again the 
number of the bulletin from the Iowa 
experiment station that tells how to 
give fence posts the creosote treatment 
for preservation?” 

The following bulletins all bear on 
the preservation of fence posts by the 
creosote treatment: 

Bulletin 158, “Preservative Treat- 
ment of Fence Posts,” Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 

Extension Bulletin 40, “The Preserv- 
ative Treatment of Fenee Posts,” Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 744, “The Preserv- 
ative Treatment of Farm Timbers,” 
United States Department of Agricul- 





ture, Washington, D. C. 














SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
dry, then when you have 100 or more ship 
them to us and receive highest prices. 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 
Memphis, Tenn 
References: Any Memphis Bank. 


SEED CORN 


Write today for free samples and prices of 

¥ Lucerne Lawns Farm Seed Corn. ur Ss 

w corn grows right, matures quickly and pro- 

= duces big yields. It is selected by experts who 

¥ know the best type, size and color. Pleased cus- 

xy _tomers’everywhere. Get our nrices before you buy. 
PAUL D. COOPER, Box 37, HAMMOND, ILL. 


344-Acre Midwest Farm 
$5,000, On State Road, 


Good all times of year, mile stones, etc., motor bus 
passes farm, near RR center, ony 8 miles large city. 
As good soil as lies out of doors; well drained, pro- 
ductive tillage, stream-watered pasture for large 
herd; wood, timber, fruit, 10-room house, steam heat, 
view over beautiful river which farm borders, house 
could not be replaced for 87,000; large barns,etc. To 
settie quickly, low price $5,000 is made, easy terme. 
Where can you equal this exceptional bargain? De- 
tails page 73 Strout’s Catalog Farm Bargains 23 
States; copy free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
922R, Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


KANSAS 


$120 acres, 2000 under plow; 35 miles fence, stone 
posts; 7 sets impr., good water. Sold with crops, 
live stock, machinery, or without. Syndicate propo- 
sition, and a good one. Look ttover. No trade. Cut 
into tracts if too large. 
L. C. Walbridge, 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen County Investment Co., iola, Kansas 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


208 acres in Southeastern Minnesota (Dodge County); 
Well improved, every acre tillable and the best of 
soil. Write me if interested for price and terms. 
J. L. Griswold, Dodge Center, Minn. 











Russell, Kansas 














Ic VOL! AN ah ox enmenae 
IF YOU WANT frur broverty write 
me. JOHN J. BLACK, 88 St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





\ YRITE me for free list of Minnesota farm 
lands among the lakes and woods. N. EK. 
JONDAHL, Cass Lake, Minn., Dept. 8. 
near Oelwein, lowa. 


FOR SALE—240 Acre For tnformation, write 


owner, P. O. Box 235, Oelwein, lowa. 
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Buy the Winter Chaser 
and you buy a 
warm home. 





“IT will furnish heating plans for your 
house, free of charge, tell you just how 











Here 
Is My Offer 


to Home Builders 








cessfully heating homes. 


furnace market. 
have selected the right kind. 


and better heat at less cost. 


the coupon and mail today. 


1333 LOCUST STREET 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





CAMPBELL’S WINTER CHASER 


is the result of forty years’ experience in building furnaces and suc- 
All the inventions and discoveries of these 
years are incorporated and built into tbis furnace. 
nace into your home until you have thoroughly investigated the 
Don’t spend a cent until you are convinced you 


these superior Winter Chaser features: 


Extra big jacket, large air chamber, fifteen gallon 
weter battery, extra sized fire pot insures slow com- 
bustion and fuel economy; gas tight fire boxes. 


These are only a few of the features of the Winter Chaser that make it the 
most economical and satisfactory heater on the market. The Winter Chaser 
will save you at least one-third on your fuel bills, and will give you more 
Learn more about this furnace before you buy. 


Our large circular will tell you all 


about the Winter Chaser, show you 
how it is made, and why. Fill out | Dee Moines, Iowa. 


Campbell Heating Company 


to insta!l your Campbell Furnace, and 
guarantee it to heat your house to 70‘ 
every day, in the coldest and windiest 
weather.’’ A. K. Campbell, Pres., 
Campbeil Heating Co. 


Don’t put a fur- 


When considering a furnace note 





Campbell Heating Co., 
Bend me more information about Camp- 
bell’s Winter Chaser, also tell me about 
| your plans for home builders. 
| TD sisicatattscrcttcsts inne 
i Teens 


| Stetec - Pere 
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Corn Show Evolution 


To Wallac es’ } armer: 





I have noticed with considerable 
interest your article on first page 
of Wallaces’ Farmer fo! De mber 
19th, entitled “Corn Show Evoluti 
I have been out of the corn 
held for so long that I had ost 
gotten the old controversies. I hap 


pened on this article by chance and 
it recalled many old incidents, some 
of which I thought you might be inter- 
ested in You may recall that I was 
vice-president of the National Corn 
Show upon its organization and with 


Mr. Eugene Funk and Mr. George 
; 


Stevenson we staged in all six Na- 
tional Corn Shows from 1906 to 1914. 
During this time I came to doubt the 
merits of the’ corn show. 

Jeginning with 1903, when Shamel’s 
first little book on corn came out, I 
started, while in the University of Ne- 
braska, to test the different points 
of the score card at that time, altho 
there was little or no experimental 
evidence back of ing 


it, the whole b 
based or ideal ear of cor 
experiment 
number of years 


lished 


an 


My 
roa 


were carried on 


was pub 


on it, but the results as a rule 





failed to show any sup rity for the 
characte! empha d n th core 
« One dav le w were plan 
ning the third National ¢ n Show at 
Omaha | happened to be talking to 


Mr. Funk on the merits of t 
cara type 
admitted 
which I ha 
of vears 
superiority 
Mr. Funk 
also been 
line fo 





would tell me confident 
had had the sae expr nee 
matter of fact some of tl 
if had picke 1 out is ] 
the best vielders il \ 
ever, until the National C 





was held in Columbus, Ohi 
that I ventured to put on 
using m of m exper! 
sults, the princip: featu 
was proving that j K 
types proved ] i cle 
low yvielders I mi say th 
hibit was t very popu 
corn men. There was anoth 
of the show, however, that 


attention than it did 











have had more 
This was an exhibit of ten-ear sam- 
ples from the corn: growing contests 
of the southern state There were a 
large 1! ber of these exhibits and 
the average yield in the acre contests 
from which th exhibits ca was 
120 bushe per acre The corn was 
almost all of the outhern prolific 
ty pe in most ca I ired to be 
native types. with y ittl 
tion A judge could not possibly hav 
given them iv | of I ! they 
had, nevertheless hown al oO 
produce very large yieid 

K tl Nat al Corn Show ) 
1908 1 ecured ofa! b ( 
prize winning exhibit i 
the “champion | hel” from F1 
Indian: Also I secured select seed 
corn from a number of our \ best 
growers in tl te to comp with 
the prize wint At p ting 
time I sent one of the men out in the 
neighborhoed to pict ip 2 lane 
ous lots of corn from among t farn 
er These miscellaneous lots proved 
to be very much mixed and typical 
“scrub” corn. However, they yield 
ed more than eit! oO cted 
lot You will find t reported in 
Nebraska bulletin No. 126 Il ascribed 
the advantage however, to a diffe 
ence in climate Wi t ce was 
harvested and Vil ( § nd 
at the end of the plats | invite mem 
bers of the corn association to look 
ever the result We did not have 
muco to say in the way of com nts 
as it was a real d ypointment to al 
of us that the 4 type of corn to 
which we had 3o much atten 
tion had re \ » stand up in 
the vield test io not re ully be 
lieve that it was poorer than the na 
tive corn, but that it was not acch 
mated as were the local strains 

i shall be much interested in the 


trial which you propose between the 
prize winning corn and some native 
nubbins to compare yield I might 
suggest, however, that it would be a 
better trial if you would have several 
prize winning exhibits as well as sev 
eral lots of unselected corn There 
are lots poor “scrub” corn as well 


WALLACE; 


as good and you might by accident get 





a poor or good lot In either case it 
would not be as conclusive a test as 
tho you had several lots of both types 
E. G. MONTGOMERY 
_ 





Cornell University, Ithaca, 


Kerosene Tank Heater 


Wallaces’ F 
had 


armer: 


To 


Having d four years experience 


with a kerosene tank heater, I feel I 
owe a reply to your inquirer on that 
subject. As far as a tank heater could 
be perfectly satisfactory, I will say 
this one is, and I would not trade it 


for any wood or coal heater I ever saw 
to its compared with 
the coal or wood heater, I can not say 
but this heater use= about a gallon of 
oil every twenty-four hours, run in a 
5x8-foot concrete tank. 
M. L. CROWLEY. 
Buena Vista County, Iowa. 


AS economy as 


Preventing Erosion 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
On my farm I have 


irning the 


for tu 


deveioped a plan 
of 


course 














prevent the erosion 
waste of land by 
course ot th streal I be 
interest to some of your readers. Such 
work usually is done by driving piling 
in a row so as to furnish an obstruc- 
tion to t current 1 chang x its 
cour g rot, and e} 
do nt pern nt or satis 
lacto 

For 7 a I } Ve isea con- 
crete ead of piling, and with great 
succe method is to use boxes 
or barrels, placed in a row in the de- 


sired direction across the creek. These 
or 
wire cable which p< 


and are then filled with concrete, 


barrels connes by a 
thru them, 


isses 1 
mak- 


boxes are 


ing a permanent chain of connected 
boulders Brush or small trees can 
then be attached to the cable to in- 
crease resistance to the current. After 
a few freshets the course of the stream 
can be changed to any desired direc- 


tion. 





I have found this method superior 
to piling or any oth system, and it 
will work successfully on any swift 
stream. The points of superiority will 
soon be apparent to anyone who has 





tried to change the course of a 
The cost is small in comparison to 
pile-driving, and the work rma- 
nent. Sand, gravel and water for the 
always at hand. Discar@d- 


1s pe 


concrete are 


ed goods boxes barrels 
for the con- 
crete the wire cable twisted 


of No. 12 or No. 14 wire on a wagon 


serve 





wheel, and hours’ work will put 
in the dam current of the stream 
will do the rest 


3; 








i 
’ 


nl 
4 
4 
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That’s 


exactly 


what you get by 
using the Eagle, the Sim- 


plest Tractor Built. 


Always 


ready for work because its mere simplic- 
ity enables you to always keep it in working 


order. 


Few working parts, and every part easy 


to get at—that’s the secret of the Eagle’s success. 


See the Remarkable Features 


1—Power Plant—a twin-cylinder, horizontal, valve-in-head slow 


speed motor. 
long service. 


The only kind that lasts under severe strain and 
Burns kerosene perfectly. 
2—Simple, Powerful Clutch—Easy to get at. 


Anyone can take 


it apart and put it together again quickly, 
3—Crank Case Door—Just a door in the crank case, but Oh, 
how handy! Through it you can easily reach and adjust any connect- 


ing rod or crank shaft beari 


g. Greatest convenience 





ever put on a tractor. 


Send Us Your Name TODAY 


And receive 
I 


about th 
housan 
like it. F 
6izes. 





l 


book giving full information 
igle, the Simplest Tractor Built, 
use. You will 

in 3 or 4-plow 


Write us teday. 


EAGLE MFG. CO. 
636 Winnebago St. 
APPLETON, WIS. 








It is a common mistake to put in an 
obstruction which is expected to turn 
the stre But if an obstruc- 


tion is placed resist- 


once. 


so as to form a 


im at 








ance which can not be removed by the 
current, which will let the water go by 
and yet remain in place, and 1 not 
rot, the stream is certain to change 


For this pw 
» chain is beautifully 


DR. R. H 


con- 
adapted. 
MAIN. 


its cou pose, the 





————— 


uy 


C= — — aS 


| SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


Why Miner the Mole Lives Under the Ground 


Grandfather Frog is telling some of tl 




















little Meadow people how, years and years 
ago, When h i times t tt 
I becan fraid of ! ple 
nd so how t yq t m- 
d st f to get 

enough to eat 

“Now s I said t Mr. M never 
had 1 lled with « peoj 

nd he « t now He we < 

elf to tl t 3 OV It isn’t safe to 
run aroun iny more said he met 
Mr. Wolf t rr } lo d at 
me with su Lh yl < in eyes 
that it gave me tl « is I be- 
lieve he would have eat n if I hadn't 
crawled into an old hx rv imp Now 
I can’t run fast, becar my legs are too 
short I can’t climb trees like Mr. Squir 


Mr. Muskrat 
; to dig.’ 

always had 
and he h done 
his front leg: 
stou 


ut 
a hole and keep out of 


rel, 
The hins 
“You set M 
very fond of digg 
much of it that 
had grown very 
“ ‘Now Vf I dig 


and I can't swim lik 





been 


so 





1d 


and claws 








sizht, I won't have to worry about Mr. 
Wolf or anybody else,’ continued Mr 
Mole to himself. So he went to work at 
once and dug a hole in the Green Méa- 
dows, and because he wanted to be com- 
fortable, he made a big hole When it 
was finished, he was tired, so he curled 
up at the bottom for a nap He was 


awakened by hearing voices outside. He 





7 LV we 
the M I Mr. I I 
t ~ Mr 
Fox r sting 
aw ‘ I WV ’ I bs 
du t 
y AT, t » T 
y T \ 
\ iM 1 r 
TY th V t i 
I I car . 
had r sl} I 
I woul \ i I I 
am t it g 
- v M Bad 
We'll 1 tt ther l i 
then if t eat 
we'll cor I'll you dig I 
ha t M t se } always 
minds h own business, but these 
hard tir and each one must look out 
for himself.’ 
“With that they went away, leaving 
Mr. Mole shaking with fright at the bot- 


tom of his holk 
Mr. Mole If I 
find me, and if I stay her 
me out Oh, dear, oh, dear! 
can I do?’ 

“He lay there feeling very helpless and 
miserable, when all of a sudden a thought 


thought 


will soor 








they will dig 
Whatever 


came to him If he had made his hole 
small, just big enough for him to crawi 
into, Mr. Badger and Mr. Fox would have 


had to do a great deal of digging to make 





it big enough for either of them to get in 
He would make a little tunnel! off one sid 
just big enough for him to squ 

He worked very hard and very 
by the time Mr. Badger and Mr 
turned, Mr. Mole was at the end 























tunnel, so far from the hole he 
dug that he knew it would tak 

lo tin to g¢ him out, even if 
noticed his tt ] 

But they didn’t They dug down to 
the bottom of h first hole, and ther 
because they didn’t find him there, they 
st I ea blam- 
I i lot of 

went 
and 
In- 
rk 
covery—such a splendid discovery 
was pl f od to eat right d 
der tl rm grut 
¥ 7 4 +} + I 
tir l tunnels i his 
r s He was v 
¢ rtat i he a fin 
oy, thine to eat by fo 
rte } I } r} f t 
l se h } 
f 3 S s! 
i c 
+ } 
aga m 2 
hett 
d Str on 
r I 
sked tl 
old Grand 
v why M : 
because h uy 
i ther 
1e Peter Rabbit - 
irandfather Frog been t g 3 
anted : 
i Striped Chipmunk, wins 


Frog, ‘“‘and 
rfectly hal 





ither 


ck home pe 


xonders 


And 
what 
(Now Mr 


to this day Peter Rabbit ‘ 
the was that he miss« 
Snake could not hav 





story 


winked 


x Chip- 
at Grandfather Frog, as Striped a 
munk did, and wt will find out why De® 


week.) 





To ll Oo 


nm «+ « 


Ah =e o> & 





























920 


long 
first 


they 
mn to 


then 
they 
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Cutting Down the Threshing Bill 


By CLARE M. BISSELL. 


It was in the month of July, 1918, 
that the farmers around the west boun- 
dary of Douglas township, Madison 
county, Iowa, made a decision. They 
decided that in order to get their small 

rain threshed when they wanted it 
threshed, they would have to form a 
company and buy a threshing outfit. 

Luckily for the farmers, a man in 
the neighborhood, who had run a 
threshing outfit the previous year, and 
then sold his separator, still had his 
steam tractor, water wagon, separator 
cover and a machine shed large enough 
o hold both engine and separator. He 
had purchased the steam tractor new 
in 1917, and had used it but eight days 
When he found out that the farmers 
intended to get a company machine, he 








ee 








The threshing season of 1919 was 
harder than usual, because of the un- 
usual quantity of long, coarse straw, 
as compared with the yields of the 
small grains. In spite of these unusual 
conditions, the company managed to 
pay a dividend of $60 a share, after 
meeting all expenses. 

Since the company machine has been 
used, the farmers take more interest in 
the threshing outfit than they did be- 
fore. They are more careful to pitch 
the bundles into the feeder heads first, 
because they know now that the ma- 
chine threshes much cleaner when this 
rule is followed. When something goes 
wrong with the separator, they are al- 
ways willing and ready to help repair 
it, and by doing so much valuable time 





, Sys _ 





offered to sell what he had for a low 
price, as compared to what the articles 
would have cost on the market at that 
time 

The farmers had a meeting a few 
days later, and decided to buy what 
equipment he had, and then get a new 


separator to complete the outfit. At 
the beginning of this meeting, a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary and trea- 
surer were elected. The men then de- 
cided upon a satisfactory price for the 
eq ipment, and they also figured out 
What a new separator would cost. They 
found the total sum of these two fig- 
ures, and then added enough to it to 
pay an engineer and separator man un- 
til the returns would begin to come in. 

A constitution was then formed, and 
a definite set of rules established. 
Eleven shares of stock were sold alto- 
gether, valued at $320 a share. Three 
of these shares were divided into half 

res and purchased by six separate 
farmers, each paying for the half share 
received. The stock in the company 
is divided among fourteen farmers, and 




















this group can always furnish enough 
men to form a full working crew, ex- 
mt ng the engineer, who is hired 
‘rom outside. The company selects a 
Man from among themselves, to tend 
the separator, and he receives the same 
Tate of wages as the engineer. The 
Water hauler is furnished by one of 
the farmers who has several boys, and 


his labor is exchanged the same as oth- 
ers of the crew. Therefore, the com- 
Pany does not have to hire his serv- 
ices, as they do in the case of the en- 
gimeer and separator man. 

T izing, the company decided 
finite run, and to avoid being 
they start at one end one year 
the other end the following 
he prevailing price a bushel 








hy d for threshing the grain, for 
: the company as well as for 

s tside. These bills are paid to 
: ( pany treasurer. After the 
- season is over, the company 
on i all unpaid bills are brought 
ed nd settled. When the net receipts 
> n figured out, a dividend is de- 


red, leaving just enough money in 

~ ‘reasury to start the threshing sea- 

m™, = 800d shape the following year. 

‘ hers of half shares, of course, 

ve just half as large a dividend 
© owners of full shares. 





times 
thresh- 
has 


is saved as compared to former 
when owner machines did the 
ing. The forming of this company 
also helped to increase the neighbor- 
hood interest, for now each farmer 
thinks more about his neighbor than 
formerly, and they exchange ideas and 
methods more readily. All of the farm- 
ers in the company agree that it was 
a good investment, and they have been 
very well satisfied with the way things 
have turned out. 





Moving Northern Strain of Reid’s 
Yellow Dent South 


A southern 
writes: 

“T would like to know if I am too far 
south to use any of the strains of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent which were grown 
by the Iowa corn growers which stood 
first in the yield contest last year.” 

We would suggest that this Illinois 
breeder start with not more than a 
bushel of an Iowa strain of high yield- 
ing Reid’s Yellow Dent. No one 
knows yet just how much there is to 
this proposition of acclimating corn. 
Personally, we believe that it has been 
rather over-emphasized, especially 
when it comes to taking northern corn 


Illinois correspondent 


south. We rather incline to the opin- 
ion that a high yielding strain of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent is likely to be 


pretty well adapted to any of the ter- 
ritory lying between the latitude of 
Des Moines and the latitude of St. 
Louis. We have observed that strains 
of corn which come out on top in a 
yield contest in one locality are likely 
to come out on top in a yield contest 
in other localities. Of course, it is 


foolish to move an early maturing 
small variety of ccrn south which is 
unable to use the longer season to 


the best advantage, and it is even 
more foolish to move a late maturing 
large variety of corn north which is 
sure to be caught by frost. But aside 
from this matter of breeding a strain 
of corn which fits in best with the 
length of the growing season, we doubt 
if there is so much to the acclimating 
of corn as some people would have us 
believe. We do not know of any gen- 
uinely scientific experiments on this 
point. 











Give the Cropa Big Stazt 


With c 


when young 





on the start they get 
depends their later success. 


crops, as with men, 






A few cents per acre spent on surface cultivating 





when the corn is young can mean a difference of ten 






































to fifty dollars per acre, in bigger yield and less 
labor operations later. The 
4 
4 
b Mulcher, Surface Cultivator and Seeder 
Rd 
: : — 
* is a wide, light draft machine combining many uses 
in one inexpensive tillage tool. 
bE It forms a dust mulch—a blanket of loose soil— 
© which prevents soil hardening and moisture escaping. 
q Kills weeds without injuring crop plants. Lever 
adjusts depth of flat teeth, and pressure spring con- 
: trols them. 
. ; . 
3 Sold with or without removable seeding boxes for 
* broadcasting grain or grass seeds. 
2] This machine will save seed, increase yields of 
+ corn, potatoes, oats, wheat, rye, barley, etc. It 
will save labor costs by deing important w ork early, 
quickly, and save several slow, expensive opera- 
P —tions later. 
Comes in 8, 10 and 12 ft. riding sizes and a 3 ft. 






walking type. The Eureka walking type is used for 
seeding cover crop between rows of corn, etc. 





Send for catalog. 








Eureka Mower 
Company 
Box 770, Utica, N.Y. 







Distributing Points 


Marshalltown, Iowa 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 






Riding 
Mulcher and Seede 






















SEEDING. COVERING a 
wilt THREE FOOT 


Eat 


















SPECIAL ADVANCE NOTICE ! 


Big Clean-up Sale of Army Goods 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21st 


Then this immense stock—a hundred thousand dollars worth—goes over the 
counter to ‘‘first come first served’’. We’re giving you a chance NOW to 


Reserve Your Needs By Mail 


But don’t order for this season only—for next winter too. You may never 
again see bargains like these. Early orders will be shipped? at once. Write 
us quickly how many of each. DON’T WAIT! 

BLANKETS— Olive Drab Wool. Size 66’’x84’’. Thor vughly 
sterilized and renovated by Government methods. A slight defect $5. 3 { 


here and there but all such have been carefully mended. Per- 

fectly good for many seasons to COME qu... .ececsees-- Prepaid 
SHIRTS—U. S. Regulation, Olive Drab Wool. Neatly re- 

pared where needed. Sizes 14}, 15, 153 and 16 only. Here’s the $2. 29 

best buy yet. A good wool army shirt at the price of an ordinary 

shirt. Order two or three now while you can.. Prepaid 


BRAND NEW, PURE WOOL SOCKS—Heavy natural grays and 
—think of it men!—you can snap these up now at G3c a pair prepaid. 

LIGHT WEIGHT WOOL DRESS SOCKS~—also brand new—in 
black and natural gray. Army style double top prevenis garter from tearing. 
You couldn’t begin to match these socks for a dollar. While they last 

58c a pair prepaid! 


Use draft, postal or express money order and send by next mail—seure 


Scott Army Goods Stores, Woolens Dept. D, Omaha, Neb. 


Reference: Any Bank in Omaha. 























JACKSON COUNTY RED CLOVER 


Jackson county Timothy Seed. Pure and 
clean for farmers wanting the best. 


Trout & Matthias, Maquoketa, la. 


WANTED 


An experienced Head Farmer at the Independence 
State Hospital. Salary $100.00 per month and living 
at the institution. Address 


W. P. CRUMBACKER, Supt. 
Lock Box 56, Independence, la. 





Alsike-Timothy seed of 1919 crop re- 


cleaned and free 
from noxious weeds. 12 lbs. will seed an acre. 18 cts. 
per 1b., 50 Ibs. @8.75, 100 Ibs. €i7. Send for samples 
Satisfaction guaranteed, A. J, BEACHY, i. 1, KALONA, IOWA. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








_WALLACES' 














This photo was taken when the members of the Iowa Hampshire 
Breeders’ Association met, on January &th, in Des Moines. It was purely 
a business meeting, but the breeders of the belted hogs made some new 
acquaintances and renewed many friendships of long standing. One of the 
chief pieces of business to come before the gathering was the election 


of officers. F. W. Timmerman, of West Liberty, was re-elected president, 
while J. C. Silver, of Stockport, is the new secretary. 
Photo by Briel & Co., Century Bidg., Des Moines 











The Hard Road Question 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
You seem to be 
portant 


most im- 
bonding the 


silent on a 


measure, that of 


counties for hard-surfacing the roads. 
It seems to me that at this time, when 
labor and all materials are so high 
priced, and when we will have to 
meet greatly increased taxes of all 
kinds. and when so many have gone 
into debt for Iowa farm lands at in- 
flated prices, and with a prospect of 
falling prices on farm products, this 
is a time to go slow about incurring 
additional debt Heavy debts with 
fixed rates of interest are solid things 
to come up against Prices of farm 
products must fall as our export trade 
slows down, and it surely will when 
the Europeans get on their feet. High 
prices here have stimulated inten- 


sive farming during the war period; 
but the United States, with high-priced 
land, can not compete with foreign 
cheap labor and pay the freight over 
4,000 miles. 
Recently a sold for 


farm near me 


$444 an acre, most of it on time; and 
this is not an unusual case, as our 
county records will show. Heretofore 
if a man could pay the interest and 
taxes, he was all right, because the 
land would increase in value. This 
will not be as true from now on, and 
our agricultural papers should sound 
a note ot warning 

The automobile craze and fast trav- 
eling has stimulated a desire for hard, 
smooth roads, especially among the 
class that will not foot the cost but 
have votes We all would like good 
road but not at any price \ hard- 
surfaced road can not be built in this 
locality at the present time for less 
than $40,000 to $42,000 a mile. Some 
talk about government aid. Who was 
it furnished the $24,000,000,000 to win 
the war? That is an interest-bearing 
debt which the producers of this coun- 
try must pay. It seems to me we have 


Let us not go too fast. 
D. RININGER. 


load enough. 





Sac County Iowa. 

Remarks: The views of Wallaces’ 
Farmer on this matter are very sim- 
ple. lowa has passed a road law 
which authorizes the people of the 
counties to vote bonds for hard-sur- 
faced roads, if the majority of the 
people in the county favor such roads 
While in some counties the city vote 
is much stronger than the farm vote, 


tew of counties 


dominate 


comparatively our 
have cities large enough to 


in this matter and the bonds can not 
be voted if a considerable number of 
farmers do not favor them 

It is purely a business proposition: 
Have we come to a time when hard- 
surfaced roads will be worth enough 
to us to justify the cost of building 
and maintaining them? That is a 


matter for the people of the various 
counties to decide The cost will vary 
in different counties, depending upon 


the accessibility to road building ma- 
terials, lav of the land, etc The need 
for hard-surfaced roads also varies in 


different localities 


In every county in lowa there is 












mow a farm bureau From two-thirds 
to four-ti of t farmers of the va 
rious counties belong to these fa 

bureau: These variou bureaus 
now have money to work with It 
seen to us that tl farmers of the 
county should go at this road matter 
in a businesslik way Thru their 
farm bureaus they should hire some 
thoro!y competent man to go intd the 
cost 1 investigate the whole mat- 
ter the farmer's standpoint, Then 


they will be able to vote intelligently 
and with full knowledge. This whole 
road question has reached a point 


where it is up to the people of the dif- 


ferent counties, and while Wallaces’ 
Farmer will be glad to do anything it 
| can to help them in getting at facts 


it feels that 
to de- 


need to know, 
matter. for each county 
itself.—Editor. 


which they 
it is a 
cide for 





— Value of Chess or Cheat 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In ie to the article on page 2431 

the feeding 
I will 


while at 


in your paper, concerning 
of chess (cheat as we called it) 
that a ago, 
home with my father in Illinois. we 
had twelve acres of chess that came up 
on land where the wheat was entirely 
killed. We left it and threshed it 
the same as any other grain. It took 
three pounds of twine to the acre to 
cut it, and made about bushels. 
We had quite a lot of sheep which we 
began to feed on this chess in the fall, 
and I never saw sheep gain any better 
than they did. We also sowed thirty- 


say few years 


250 


two acres of it in the corn that fall 
( or after we cut the corn, and we 
turned a lot of stock on this the next 
March, but they could not keep it 
down and we plowed it under, a foot 
high, the last of May and planted it in 
corn. We never tried feeding it to 
hogs, but the sheep sure did do fine. 


WM. SPENCER. 


Hamilton County, Nebraska. 





Wool Association Work 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
After our last year’s work in connec- 
the Ohio Iowa Fleece 


with and 


Associ 


tion 
Wool 
portunity of organizing the other fleece 


Ations, we see now the op- 


wool states along the same lines. Ow 
plans are to use the same methods 
used in Ohio, Iowa, Illinois and New 


York By this, I mean that with the 
coéperation of the Farm Bureaus and 
the state agricultural colleges, the 
work is started and is well under head- 
way. In the next three months we ex- 
pect to have the twel rincipal fleece 
wool states organiz working. 
The work accompli so far is en- 
couraging (1) Professor Coffey is 
teaching wool grading in the Univer- 
sity of 4 Professor Kildee 


Illinois (2) 
and T. C have lately taken up 





Stone 


the same work at An . lowa. (3) The 
lowa Farm Bureat iF ederation, at their 
convention § in Des Moines recently, 
commended th lowa Fleece Wool 
Growers’ Association, and _ pledged 


their continued’support of its activities 
and have also commended the enact 
ment of the pure fabric law as pro- 
posed by the Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion in the country, and also ask for 
its passage in congress. (4) Wisconsin 
organized her state wool growers’ 
sociation, Michigan following, having 


as- 














her organization completed January 
14th. As soon as the other fleece wool 
states follow in organization and rec- 
ommend the pure fabric law, it will 
mean that it will be the greatest step 
ever taken toward stabilizing the price 
of the fleece wools and putting the 
heep it try of tft f woo] 
state S 1s = b > 

Wi ever-widening spread _ be- 
tween 1 and low grade wools, and 
the increase use < shoddy in our 
ever-increas price of clothing, every 
sheep man yuuld rea t! impor- 
tance of this work and its relation to 





is business is sold 


ality. 


For years wool h: 
flat rate, regardless of qua 


| 1 
on a 
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CHAIN 





DIAMOND 


DRIVE 


Ideal tor Power Farming Machinery 


Hundreds of farm machines—tractors, hay presses, 
threshers, binders, ditchers, ensilage cutters, spread- 


ers, 


potato diggers, spraying outfits—today depend 


on Diamond Chain Drive for positive, economical 


and dependable power 


Because of its gre 
breakdowns of the power 


transmission. 
eat strength and flexibility it reduces 
> drive and eliminates cost- 


ly delays and expensive repair parts. It cuts down 
friction and absorbs sudden shocks. Saves wear 
and tear on'vital parts, prolongs the machine’s life 


anda increases the owner’s satisfaction. 


Let us show you 
Chain Drive for 
are planning to buy. 


any 


Write us for 


Pr m 
by I ki bar 
rse.€& ¢ 
amond 
c@nitped. 

r 









power 


the big advantages of Diamond 


farming machine you 


special free book on Diamond Chain Drive 


Diamond Chain 
Makers of High-Grade Chains since 1890 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


& Mfg. Co. 





Any close observer knows the value 
of wool has the same relation to sheep 
that the value of milk has to the dairy 
cow—namely, improved 
dairy cattle quality, 
quantity -and yearling production of 
the individual and her ancestors 

if the slumbering shepherds of the 
fleece wool states would awaken and 
cooperate with the ional Flee 
Wool Growers’ Asso¢ ion, working 
thru the Farm Leeogie aus and state ag- 

colleges, the future of the 

sel be assured 

R. A. SATTERLY. 

Vice-President National Fleece Wool 
States Growers’ Association. 


the value of all 


depends on the 


cow 








ricultural 


sheep industry 
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° i ° 
eee With Crossing Corn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In re mye to your request for informa- 
tion experience in 


concerning my 


crossing ,two varieties of corn, will 
that this practice has been 
cessful with me. In making the cross, 
I used a’yellow dent corn that I had 
been raising for a number of years, 
crossing it with Rustler white dent 
I figured: that I wanted two varieties 
as unlike as I could get to make the 
I planted these two 
alternate rows in an old 
isolated from any other corn. 


Say suc- 


cross successful. 
varieties -in 
feed lot, 


In planting, I put one variety in one 
planter box and the other variety in 
the other box. I then planted across 
the breeding plot, threw the planter 
out of gear, returned to the other end 
without planting, then threw the 
planter in gear and planted back to 
the other end of the plot, returning 
again with the planter out of gear— 


planting the whole plot in this way. I 
then had the two varieties in alternate 
rows 

When the corn 
pulled all the t 
er row, choosing the 


began to 


assels out of 


tassel, I 
every oth- 
white rows. The 





white, or detasseled rows, became the 
female plants, and were fertilized by 
the yellow rows, which were the male 
plants. As soon as the corn was ripe 
enough for seed, I picked all the good 
ears on the detasseled rows and hung 
them on hooks in a good dry place. ! 








did not have ethene of this seed, but 
got enough to plant over a red 
acres this year. 

This corn grew well, and seemed to 
have more vitality than either of the 


parent varieties, and matured 





As nearly as I can judge, it wi 
about fifteen bushels more per acre 
than either of the parent varieties. 


Both of the parent varieties were bad 
ly inbred, and the cross produced more 
vitality, increased the size of the ears 
and produced fewer barren stalks and 
nubbins., 

Now that I have had some 
ence, I intend to cross yellow 
vellow 
the sake of color, but always 
careful to cross two varieties 
like in appearance and performa! 
I can get. I intend to go still dee! 
in this experiment, and try to produce 


ex pert 
with 


and white with white corn, for 
being 
is unl 





double cross-bred corn, taking four dil 
ferent varieties, numbering them 1, 2 
3 and 4. I will cross No. 1 with No. 2 
and No. 3 with No. 4. This will pro 
duce two different hybrids. I will them 
cross one hybrid with the other and 
produce seed for the general field 
crop. This combination of four differ 


ent varieties I think will increase thé 
yield of field corn still more 
EARL A. SWESSIN( 
Osceola County, Iowa. 
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Changing Your Address 


Thousands of farmers will chang@ 
their address this spring. When you 
want your paper ch: inge d, be sul 


notify us a week or ten : 
vance, and always give your oid 
dress as well as the new one. 


days 
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A Farmers’ National League 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

\ farmers’ national league should be 
of the farmers, by the farmers and for 
the prosperity of the nation. 


Such a league, if it allows politicians 
to dictate its affairs, can not fune- 
tion collectively or by states. 

Any political office holder should be 
parred from holding any position of 
trust in the league. If any league of- 


fice holder becomes a candidate for 
any political office he must cancel his 
connection with the league. 

league should be officered by 
men of strong character and broad vi- 
sion; men with intimate knowledge 
of the history of agriculture as it re 


to a national prosperity; and by 
who can not be sidetracked or 
eded by outside inffhences. 

















A league of national scope must 
eliminate sectionalism and_ politcal 
cr must hew close to the line of 
farm welfare; must conform to the 
principal, the greatest good for the 
greatest number of farmers; must at 
all times consider the ability of the 
consumer to pay the price; and must 
restrict membership to farmery only. 

The league must make common 
cause against their greatest enemy— 


that group of capitalists who gamble 
in food without regard to profit to the 
producer or a just price to the con- 
sumer! 

One of the big questions to be solved 
by the league will be how to convince 
the producer of one class that the pro- 
ducer of another class is taking more 
chances with the weather, the perisha- 
ble nature of the crop, the uncertainty 
of demand and the shipping facilities, 
and should have his profit based at an 
apparently higher rate than the other 
¢ciass 

It will be suicidal for the league to 
pitch its tent in Washington and try 
to apply the rule of reason to congress 
or to try to coerce it; either method 
would only prolong the agony and dis- 
courage the farmers for any further ef- 
forts. 

Congress is supposed to be a repre- 
itive body and honestly trying at 
all times to do the greatest good for 
the greatest number. But, unfortu- 
nately, the whirligig of politics and 
sectionalism diverts its honest inten- 
tions into a scramble for “position” 
and maneuvering for the next election. 
Even if that dignified body be caught 
i amiable mood toward the farm- 

would hobble or “rider” the 
as to take the punch out of it. 
ittempts to regulate prices during 
t rar and its present bungling of the 
§ are glaring examples 
which we should not forget. 

At best, state and national laws are 
here subterfuge when they can not 
| not be enforced. Farmers have 
sieging lawmakers for genera- 
ons to give them a square deal and 

I sult is a promise. So let us 
op that time-honored occupation of 
l to the minions of commer- 
id get into the game and take 
1 of the score card. 

The popular method discussed by the 
mers to get a “place in the sun” 
) curtail production like the cotton 
growers are advised to do. This plan 
l without control or exports 
ts and a high tariff wall. It 








senté 









sugar crisis 





ppealing 











Will fail because the farmers can not 
be induced to switch from one crop to 
another on account of soil conditions, 
crop rotation, farm help, finances, and 
te renters’ “cash rent” obligations. 
l | because there is none too 

1 food to go around as it is, be- 





> the consumer is in the majority 
will cause some drastic law to be 
d, because land will not be al- 
Wed to grow up in weeds. 
‘here is a feasible plan that may, 
‘first glance, seem too complicated, 
tit will bring about desired results 
the consumer as well as to the 
Producer. It is nothing more or less 








+ 


ater they get possession of the raw 
regulate the flow to market. 
lating the flow of food from the 
the market centers will 
speculating on “futures,” 
reign capital from smashing 
ts, and stabilize prices. What 
we want for a starter? A na- 
league of farmers representing 
t of the producers can bring 
sired results in twelve months 
eague gets down to business. 
al offices of the league 
located at say St. Louis (any- 


Drodn 
FPvuucer to 
el; 
rn 
, 











Where within 500 miles of Wash- 
_Ston). It should have branch offices 
'n the center, as near as possible, of 
es or districts where that par- 


the stat 
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ticular commodity is raised. Say Chi- 
cago for coarse grains, animals to be 
slaughtered, eggs, poultry and butter; 
Omaha for wheat, New Orleans for 
sugar, also Denver; rice at Fort Worth, 
and Seattle and Boston for fish. Cot- 
ton, tobacco and wool should also have 
branch houses. 


The central offices should have an 
expert on domestic consumption and 
one for foreign. Each branch should 
have an expert on acreage of crops and 
number of live stock, one for trans- 
portation, one to regulate the flow to 
market according to consumption and 
price offered, one to shorten the route 
from the producer to the consumer on 
all commodities for immediate con- 
sumption, one to look after warehouse 
and cold storage facilities, and a sale 
force for each commodity. These 
branch offices connected with the 
state, county and township organiza- 
tions, will complete the administrative, 
expert and handling forces. This plan 
will apparently work hardships on 
that producer who for lack of storage 
or financial reasons needs market his 
crop as soon as harvested, but a sys- 
tem of financing can be worked out to 
meet this emergency. In case of fat 
stock, the farmers must submit to pre- 
paring it for market in that ratio to 
the whole number marketed in the 
year in order to make a steady flow 
all the time, or at least in that volume 
as far as can be anticipated by the 
domestic and foreign experts on con- 








| 





sumption. Climatic conditions, fat- 
tening feed available and the erratic 
appetite of the people will have to be 
taken into consideration. This method 
in the nature of things can not be ex- 
act, but it is either some such plan or 
the control of the entire packing in- 
dustry by the farmers, which would in- 
volve an enormous amount of capital. 

The glutting of the markets at cer- 
tain periods of the year with live stock 
and coarse grains is the one thing, as 
far as the central states are concerned, 
that must be overcome to stabilize 
prices. The packers take advantage of 
such glutting and even aggravate it. 
The speculator waxes fat on what 
really belongs to the producer. 

If we are going to revolutionize the 
marketing of food, we must get out of 
the rut—marketing at our own discre- 
tion—and submit to the advisory board 
of the league. 

We can not make it a perfect system, 
but it will bring millions and millions 
of dollars more to the producer and 
cost the consumer millions of dollars 
less for food. 

Where there is a will there is a way. 

A. J. BANKS. 

Tama County, Iowa. 





Spring Versus Fall Plowing 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read in last week’s issue the article 
from an Iowa correspondent, “Spring 
vs. Fall Plowing.” My experience 








has been just the opposite. I had a 
nice, level field of wheat stubble, all 
the same kind of land. I plowed it in 
the fall, all but the middle of three 
lands in different places in the field, 
which I did not get plowed. I finished 
plowing these in the spring, and sowed 
it all to oats, and all season I could 
tell to a line where the spring plow- 
ing was. It was a yellowish green, and 
the fall plowing was a dark green and 
grew larger and made a great deal 
better oats. 
A. J. BOYLE. 
Illinois. 


Land Speculation 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The land speculators are the wolves 
that are getting the lambs in the corn 
belt. I am a renter, and would like to 
be a good farmer; but what is the use 
when they raise our rent as we im- 
prove the farm? The more we raise 
and get for our stuff, and the more we 
improve the farm, the more they stick 
us. They say the good Lord put every- 
thing on earth for some good purpose, 
but I have not yet figured out just 
what good purpose the land speculator 
serves. How we young fellows are go- 
ing to get farms of our own is a real 
problem to me. 

FRED A. 

Delaware County, Iowa. 
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service. 


buckles. 
giving full details 


Buy your harness this spring by comparison. 
side any other harness at any price and see how it stacks up. 
Check up the BOYT features of flat strap bearings, 
brass riveted laps, bridle construction, breast and pole strap connections, strength of 
traces and breeching. Add to these the fact that THE BOYT HARNESS is trimmed 
with rustless bronze hardware, and you will agree that THE BOYT HARNESS is 
the best work harness made. 


ee tes 


RETAILS AT $100.00 PER SET. 


material and workmanship. 


will appeal to you. 
harness you know 





Compare It Point for Point 
With Any Other Harness Made 


Put THE BOYT HARNESS along 


This better harness will give from twelve to twenty years of troubleless 
It will last many years longer with proper care. 

No new frills to puzzle or get out of order. 
and have used for years. 
yet sold at a price no higher than is asked for harness not so good. 


of getting the genuine, look for the name BOYT stamped on the 
Use the coupon below to send for illustrated circular 


and specifications of THE BOYT HAR- 
NESS. Send for one today. 


WALTER BOYT CO., Inc. 


218 Court Ave., 


Des Moines, lowa 





Made better than most harness, and 











Compare them for 












Its simple construction 
It is the style 













It will pay you to look up the dealer in your community who sells aa 
THE BOYT HARNESS. He will be glad to show you this splendid of 
harness and go over its many exclusive features with you. Tobe sure ,¢% Walter Boyt 

? 


.,Inc., 
218 Court Ave., 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Please send me your 
illustrated circular de- 
scriptive of THE BOYT 
HARNESS. My harness deal- 
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| FEEDING QUESTIONS | 


SAVE 


Cost of Two 
Months Feed 


—and the labor of two months’ feeding. 
Get your hogs—bigger, finer, heavier 
hogs—to market two months earlier and add ma- 
terially to your profits by starting now to balance 


your hog rations with 


PRoTOFOD 


(Sterilized Digester Tankage-60% Profein) 


Protofod — choice meat 
scraps thoroly steamed, cooked and 
sterilized—pure and absolutely germ- 
free, supplies that vitally important 
food element, protein, in which pas- 
turage, corn and grain feeds are woe- 
fully deficient. 


Protofod builds hard, solid 
meat and bone and muscle quickly, 
is easily digested, puts on weight 
rapidly and satisfies the hogs’ natural 
craving for meat. 


It is the ideal supplemen- 
tary feed to ordinary rations. Fed 
with skim milk it makes the available 
supply go much further. 


Protofod is put up in see 
sacks that protect it 
ination and preserve its streng 
largest and most success ful «9 g rals- 
ers use eriment station. 
Reli: tble ‘fe ay de: ees everyw tees have 
Protofod or can get it for you promptly 
Try it. Itis guaranteed. 


inst = 


aga 


Read Decker’s Book on Feeding 


Free. 


a copy of the most interesting and valuable lit 
hog raising and feeding you ever read. 
and 


eminent authority. Contains facts 
hundreds of dollars to every hog raiser. 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 
MASON CITY, 


Department 13 


"YOUR HOGS. 
ARE WORTH IT’ 


Send us your name and address today and get 


tle book on 
Edited by an 
figures worth 
We send it free. 


tt wipe re tye 


Foe, 


Deetur 
100 Ube er 


DECKER | 


tary 1O0T OTP 


STERILIZED 
IOWA TER 


LOOK FOR 











md ng 
dn WESTERN CANADA 


= is as profitable as grain growing. Successes as wonderful 


as those from growing wheat, oats, 
raising Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 


barley, and flax have been made in 
Bright, sunny climate, nutrit- 


ious grasses, good water, enormous fodder crops—these spell success to the 


farmer and stock raiser. 


And remember, you can buy on easy terms 


‘Farm Land at *15 to ‘30 An Acre 


yi 
// —land equal to that which through many years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 


of wheat to the acre — grazing land 


grain farms at proportionately low prices 
churches, roads, tele- 


every rural convenience; good schools, 


convenient to goo 
These lands have 


phones, etc., close to live towns and good markets. 
If you want to get back to the farm, or to farm on a larger 


scale t 


than is possible under your present conditions, investi- 


gate what Western Canada has to offer you. 


For illustrated literature with maps and particulars regarding 
, etc., apply to Department of 


railwa, rates, location of land 
tion, Ottawa, Canada, or 
M. J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth 8t., 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg.., ¢ 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St 


Paul, Minn 
an Government 





reauced 
igra- 


Des Moines. lowa 


ymaha, Neb 


Agent. 





Now 






Month 


A brand new Oliver Typewriter at a $43 
saving. And we send it for free trial. If 
you keep it, pay us only $3 per month. You 
can now afford it Our new booklet, The 
Typewriter on the Farm,” explains all the 
uses, how to systematize your accounts and 
correspondence It shows how easy it is to 


type with an Oliver. 
Write today for free copy 
and details of our plan 


of this booklet 


61.07) 


PANY | 
Chicago, Ilinote 







LEVER 
CONTROL | 


WITTE 


You have Absolute Control 
of the Saw at all times, 







Ge Push on lever to start 
q saw—Pull tos 

Arm Swing motion as in hand sa 
Low Prices. Big 8-Color Folder F FREE. 


Whrrre ENcInE Works 
Kansas City, Mo. Pi h, Pa. 
1S3E Oakland Ave. 153E Empire Bldg. 
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Steer Problems 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“IT am head 


feeding twenty-four of 


yearling steers, weighing about 975 
pounds each, an average daily ration 
of 20 pounds of silage, 22 pounds of 
ground corn and cob meal, and 9 
pounds of extra good clover hay. They 
have been on feed now about sixty 
days. Iam giving them all the hay and 
silage they will eat, but it seems like 
they would eat a little more of the 


ground corn and. cob meal. The clover 


hay costs me $12 per ton. How many 
pounds of gain should I expect per 


this kind of a ration? 
Would you suggest any changes?” 
While occasionally gains of. three 
pounds per steer daily are secured on 
an average daily ration of 20 pounds 
of silage, :22 pounds of corn and cob 
meal and 9 pounds of clover‘hay, it is 
more customary to get a gain of about 
two and a quarter pounds. This is a 


head daily with 


good ratien, but is-not well. enough 
balanced to produce the most rapid 
gains It would be greatly helped by 


pounds: of oil 
Unfortunately, 


ddition of three 
per steer daily. 
il casts about $90 a ton, and at 
this price there is doubt as to 
whether it will pay to feed it. A num- 
ber of experiments indicate that a 
pound of oil meal added to such a ra- 


the a 
meal 
oil mei 


some 


tion will take the place of about a 
pound and a half of corn and a pound 
of clover hay. With corn at $1.30 per 
bushel, and clover hay at $12 a ton, oil 
meal would seem to be worth about 
$80 a ton. However, oil meal improves 
the quality of gain, and often causes 
the steers to sell for a little hcher per 
hundred. While it may not pay our 
correspondent to feed oil meal thru- 
out the entire feeding period, we are 
inclined to think that it will pay him 





to add oil 





meal to the ration during 





the last forty to sixty days. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am feeding sixty-two head of 800- 
pound steers, and have on hand 75 
tons of silage, 20 tons of clover hay 
and plenty of corn. Corn is $1.25 per 
bushel, clover hay °$25 per ton, and 
oil meal $100 per ton. I want to feed 
these cattle for a May market. What 


is the cheapest balanced combination 


of these feeds? Will it pay to feed oil 
meal at $100 per ton?” 

We are inclined to suggest that our 
correspondent try feeding these steers 
an average daily ration of 20 to 25 
pounds of silage, 15 or 16 pounds of 
shelled corn, 2 or 3 pounds of oil 
meal and lor 2 pounds of clover hay. 
We would advise feeding more silage 
and less corn, except for the fact that 
our correspondent’s silage ration is 
limited and if he feeds more heavily 
he will not have enough to last his 
sixty-two ‘steers until May The ra- 
tion suggested has often given splen- 
did results in experimental trials, A 
year ago at Ames, for instance, such 


a ration produced average daily gains 


of about three pounds, and moreover, 
the hogs following these steers recov- 
ered about 10 per cent of the corn, 
making a gain of thirteen or fourteen 
pounds for each 100 pounds of gain 
made by the steers 

Oil meal at $100 per ton seems tre- 
mendously high Our correspondent 


will notice on our market page that oil 
meal at central markets in car lots is 
selling conSiderably cheaper. Never- 
should 


theless, even at $100 per ton, it 
pay to féed a little oil meal. We 
would be simelined to. feed at least two 


pounds, and possibly three pounds per 
steer daily. 





Turning Silage-Fed Steers 
on Pasture 


A Missouri-correspondent writes: 

“T have been feeding sixty-five head 
of good quality steers all the’ silage 
they want to eat for about three weeks. 
I am planning on carrying them along 
until May on an average daily. ration 
of all the silage they will eat, one and 
a half to two pounds of oil meal, and 
two or two and a half pounds of mo- 
lasses feed. In May, I will put them 
on pasture and feed them.an averagé 
daily of about a peck of eern and two 
pounds of oil meal, Some cattle feed- 





ers tell me, however, that the catt] 
should be marketed as soon as the 
age gives out, and that they will 

do well if, turned on pasture. My idea 
was to carry these steers along fo) 
sixty or seventy days on pasture with 
a ration of corn and oil meal.” 

Any steers, when first turned on pas 
ture, fail to gain, and may even shrink 
for the first week or two. Howey 
steers which have been fed largely on 
silage, with but very little grain, ought 
to soon catch their stride again 
experimental evidence is somewhat 
contradictory on this point, but evs 
thing considered, we believe that ou 
correspondent’s plan is sound. We see 
no reason for him abandoning his pla 
unless some unusual changes in the 
cattle market come up between now 
and May Ist. 





Lhe 





Corn and Tankage for Pure- 
Bred Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writes 

“IT am feeding my pure-bred hogs on 
corn and tankage, but they 
get fleshier than I care to have them. 
Please suggest some feed which will 
make them go more to bone and mus 
cle. I wish to feed it in self-feeders 
so that they can run to it whenever 
they want to.” 

Corn and tankage in separate self 
feeders makes a splendid ration for 
commercial hog feeding. But from the 
standpoint of the pure-bred man, the 
combination is open to the objection 
stated by our correspondent. What he 
should do is to put in his self-feeders 
a feed which is high in I 


seem to 





crude fiber 
For instance, he might mix ground oats 
and ground corn, in the proportion of 
about two parts of corn to one part of 
oats, and if this mixture still allows 
the pigs to get too fat, we would in- 
crease the proportion of oats. Or h 
might use ground alfalfa in the pro 
portion of three parts of corn to one 
part of ground alfalfa, increasing the 
proportion of ground alfalfa if neces 
sary. There are also a number of con 
mercial hog feeds on the market which 
contain considerable amounts of 
ground alfalfa, which might be used t 
our correspondent. Some of these feeds 
also contain tankage, and do very nice 
ly when fed alone. The key to pro 
ducing upstanding hogs with plenty) 
bone to use feeds which contair 
plenty of crude fiber, increasing the 
proportion of such feeds in the ration 
whenever the pigs show a tendency t 
get too fat. In any case, we would 
feed at least one-quarter of a pound of 
tankage per pig daily. 

Of course, no kind of feeding will 
make the old-fashioned, “hot-blood,” 
short-legged type of hog into up- 
standing, big-boned animal Feeding 
however, has a lot to do with develop 
ing to the full animals which already 
possess big type. 
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A New Idea in Silage for 
Brood Sows 


An Iowa correspondent offers 
following suggestions in the way of sil 
age for brood sows: 

“T have been having a hard tim 
work out just the right kind of 
for my brood sows and little pigs in the 
winter and early spring. How would 
it be to put up a small silo, say § feet 
in diameter and 15 or 16 feet deep 
and run into it in the fall a mixture 
of green clover or alfalfa with snapped 
ear corn? If this mixture were cut 
very fine, I believe that it would make 
an ideal food for brood sows and young 


the 


to 


feed 


pigs, if given in connection with 2 lit 
tle corn and oats.” 

Here is a real suggestion. W<é — 

e the 


an idea that brood sows appreciat 
right kind of succulent feed just 
well as dairy cows or fattening steers 
Our correspondent’s suggestion is ¢© 
céHent, but it will probably take bim 
some time to work out all the practical 
detail8. For*instance;.he may bave 
some trouble in getting his silage 
packed together tight enough in a sil0 
which is only § feet in diameter and 15 
feet deep. That soft ear corn. by itself 
makes good silage was determined in 
1915 or 1917, by the Iowa station, a 
Ames. 
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Acid Phosphate for Pasture Land 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


fuch has been written about the re- 
markable results obtained from the use 
of fertilizer in Europe. In a Scottish 
experiment, we read that one acre of 
pasture fertilized gave more actual 
nrofit than two acres unfertilized, and 
an English experiment states that a 
phosphoric acid and potash mixture 
applied to a pasture gave an annual 
net profit of 72.5 gallons of milk a 


I 


But the stock grower here asks: Do 
American experiments indicate that 
our pastures may be made to produce 
equally as good results? Will it pay 
me to improve my pasture? An em- 
phatie yes is the answer that Ameri- 
ean experiment stations now give to 
both these queries of the American 
stock grower, in their recently pub- 
lished results of experiments with pas- 
t lands. 

Tho the extreme need for better care 
of the pastures in this country has 
been known for a long time, and tho 
it is been strikingly demonstrated 
t the addition of plant food to pas- 
tures Grives out mosses, weeds and un- 
desirable plants, replacing them with 
valuable forage plants, definite mea- 
surements of increase have only just 
been published. 

Now the Virginia agricultural ex- 
periment station, at Blacksburg, states 
tt it has increased the number of 
pounds of beef produced per acre from 
723 pounds on unfertilized land to 
1,355 pounds of meat per acre on fer- 
tilized land, and at a cost of only $2.25 
per hundredweight for the increase in 
meat production. 

Back in 1918, the Virginia state ex- 
periment station, working in codpera- 
tion with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, took an old limestone 
pasture—one which had not been 
plowed for at least twenty years—and 
divided it up into plots of two and a 
half acres each. These were laid out 
in pairs. One of each pair received 
fertility treatment, the other did not. 
The animals were allowed to run for 
two weeks on one plot, then were 
weighed and transferred to the other. 
Two weeks later the operation was re- 
versed. By this simple system, it was 
possible to make a record of the gain 
in live weight per acre on fertilized 
and unfertilized pastures. 

The use of 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre, applied three times in 
five years, produced the best results. 
The average annual gain in weight 
due to the use of this fertilizer was 158 
pounds If we figure acid phosphate 
spread on pasture as costing the farm- 
er one and a half cents per pound— 
wh is about its actual cost—the live 
weight increase produced by fertilizers 
cost the farmer less than two and one- 
fourth cents per pound. At this rate, 
fertilizer on pasture produced live- 
weight gains far cheaper than they can 
be produced in any other way. 

On another plot, barnyard manure 
was used as top dressing, ten tons per 
acre being applied at the beginning of 
the experiment. After the first year, 
gains were marked, altho the average 

al gain was only 117 pounds—less 
in that produced by acid phosphate. 
It naturally takes time for top-dress- 
g fertilizers of this kind to get into 
t Benefit consists mainly in re- 
placing weeds and poor grasses by clo- 
vers and good grasses, and this change 
in vegetation may be slow. We must 
emphasize this point so that farmers 
May not be discouraged by small gains 
in the first year of the trial. 

And we have an excellent example 
of what actually happens when plant 
food applied to a pasture land in 
the experiment at the Pennsylvania 










st n, results of which were only re- 
cently published. On a pasture of lime- 
Stone origin, on which the grasses at 
the beginning of the experiment were 
in the following ratios: 50 per cent 
Wire grass, 30 per cent Kentucky blue 
frass and 20 per cent timothy, fifty 
Pounds of commercial fertilizer in dif- 
ferent proportions of ammonia, phos- 
Phoric acid and potash, were applied 
for six years, at the end of which time 


an 
an 


2 €Xamination showed that the wire 
Brass had been practically superseded 
by Kentucky blue grass, timothy and 
morer Acid phosphate and potash 
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Essex Sets World’s Long 


Distance Endurance Mark 


3037 Miles in 50 Hours 
Proved lts Reliability 


In its official test of 50 hours to prove 
endurance, Essex has established its claim as 
the dominant new type light car. Who ever 
before regarded a car of its type in the light 
of such proved performance and endurance? 
Only specially built racers and a few of the 
larger, costlier cars have been considered 
capable of such a test. Surely light weight 
cars have not been associated with such 
reliability as Essex has shown. 


Proves Essex Economy 


This test gives to Essex proof of the great- 
est factor in motor car economy. Light 
cars are notable principally for their economy 
in saving of gasoline, oil and tires. These 
qualities Essex has revealed from the first. 
But real economy must also include freedom 
from repairs and mechanical attention—all 
costly items. 


So what greater proof of Essex economy 
could be asked than its new world endurance 
mark. 


5869 Miles in 94 Hours 
22 Minutes Driving Time 


These tests were not made to establish 
speed records. Two trials were made be- 
fore the 50-hour run was completed. So, in 
all, the Essex went 5,869 miles in 94 hours, 
22 minutes driving time, averaging more 
than a mile a minute. Sleet stopped one, 
after 27 hours, 58 minutes, and 1790 miles. 
Snow halted a second, three days later, after 
16 hours 25 minutes and 1042 miles. The 
third, begun the next day, went the full 


50 hours. These tests were made under 
American Automobile Association observa: 


tion on the Cincinnati Speedway. 


Think what they mean. The average car 
is driven little more than 5,000 miles in a 
season. The average driving speed is 
probably 25 miles an hour. The Essex 
went more than a mile a minute for 5,869 
miles. 


You might expect that a car of its weight 
would require frequent mechanical attention. 
But there was no need for that in the Essex. 


Doesn’t It Settle the 
Light Car Question? 


Essex now adds to its light car qualities the 
advantage of endurance and reliability. It 
brings costly car distinction, beauty and 
fineness to the light weight, moderate price 
class. Essex cars appeal to pride, and that is 
why owners speak of them as they do. 


Individual owners would never ask as 
much of a car as did this 50-hour test. 


It showed how much more could be ex- 
pected of an Essex than any one would 
demand of it. 


Every Essex delivered has resulted in an 
increased demand. Sales passed $35,000,000 
in 11 months—a new record. 


This latest proof will decide thousands 
who have only waited for just such evidence 
that Essex would stand up. All buyers can- 
not possibly be served. Now is the time to 
make your reservation. / 
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The reader’s own pasture, which is nat- 
urally what he is most interested in, 
may be treated to greatly increase the 
profits in like manner. However, the 
most efficient treatment must be de- 
cided by him after studying the condi- 
tion of the pasture. His county agent 
may be able to offer some suggestions. 

On some soils phosphoric acid alone 
may be sufficient. On other soils, par- 
ticularly those which have been farmed 
for years, both phosphoric acid and 
potash should be used. 

The plant food most needed in pas- 
tures is phosphoric acid. This element 
is carried away in large quantities by 
the bones and carcass of every animal 
grazed on the pasture, and relatively 
little is returned thru animal manure. 
Next in importance is potash, because 
of its effect in bringing back the clo- 
vers. Probably little potash is needed 
on the pastures of Iowa as yet, but if, 
in any case, white clover has run out, 
an application of potash fertilizer will 
bring it back again in an astonishing 
degree—even without re-seeding. 

As a matter of fact, the reason why 
our good pasture grasses, blue grass 
and clovers, disappear from our pas- 
tures, is because the soil has been de- 





a the growth of white clover and 
othe. ~W8S More favorable to tim- 
, aus we see that the United States 
eh * the same wonderful opportunity 
treat; 8/28 returns from pastures by 


ating them as we do cultivated land. 


pleted of the plant foods necessary for 





their growth. Weeds come in because 
they can thrive under more unfavor- 
able conditions than can the blue grass 
and clovers. Make conditions favor- 
able to the better grasses, and they 
soon get the upper hand. 
A. E. LINDQUIST. 
Cook County, Illinois. 





Wool Grades 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We have been hearing a lot lately 
about one-fourth, three-eighths and 
one-half blood wool. This is all Greek 
to me. I thought I had full-blooded 
sheep.” 

The wool of Shropshires and most 
of the other Down breeds as raised in 
the corn belt, grades as one-fourth 
blood, and almost never higher than 
three-eighths blood. These terms, 
“one-fourth” and “three-eighths 
blood,” have nothing to do with 
whether or not the sheep which grew 
the wool are pure-breds. The highest 
grade wool is produced by the Meri- 
nos. This kind of wool is short and 
very fine, with lots of crimp, and is 
used in making the very highest 
grades of woolen clothing. 





Color Sells Butter 


Add a rich ‘‘June shade’’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It paysl 


Dandelion 


Butt 
gives that even, golden shade everybody 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets 
all laws. Small bottle costs few cents 
at any store. Enough to color 500 lbs. 


Wells & Richardson, Burlington, Vt. 








Dickey Glazed Tile Siles 
‘‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
Save 10% by Ordering NOW 
Pay Later when Silo Arrives 

Send for catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 


r Macomb, IIl. 
Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Seeding Alfalfa With Oats 


A northeastern Missouri correspond- 


ent writes: 
“[T have some old meadow land 
which was in corn last year which 


yielded very well, in spite of the dry 
weather. My plan is to seed it to oats 
this spring, together witn grass seed 
of some kind. I was thinking of seed- 
ing clover and timothy, but have been 


wondering what were my chances of 
success with alfalfa. I have lime all 
ready to spread on thi soil next 


and would expect to inoculate 


spring, 
or the soil. What variety of 


the seed 


alfiaifa would be best suited to our 
conditions?” 

Over a large part of lowa alfalfa 
has done very well when seeded with 
an early variety of oats, such as the 
Iowa 1063, the Kherson, or lowa 105. 
The chance of success is not quite so 
great as when seeding the alfalfa by 
itself in August, but the labor is far 
less. There are certain soils of a 


semi-hardpan type im southern lowa 
aud northern Missouri which do not 
seem to be very well adapted to al- 
faifa, no matter when the alfalfa is 
seeded. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent try the Grimm variety of al- 
falfa, which has a much more 
branched root system than the ordi- 
nary tap-rooted variety, and should, 


theoretically, be better adapted to con- 


ditions as they exist in hardpan dis- 
tricts than other varieties Moreover, 
the Grimm has tne advantage of being 


decidedly hardier. The only objec- 
tion to the Grimm is the fact that the 
seed costs just about twice as much 


per pound. 


Government Ownership 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your issue of January 9th, I note 


the query and your reply as to the 
reason government ownership of rail- 
roads is undesirable. This is a pertl- 
nent question. It interests all of us, 
and should be viewed from all sides. 

First, I disclaim any political éeel- 
ing in so far as this communication is 
concerned, in spite of the fact that I 
deem the present federal administra- 
tion incompetent. Those of democrat- 


ic faith are as deeply interested in the 
welfare of our country as those of any 
individ- 


other creed or faith; it is the 

ual, not the organization. I personally 
know many over-seas soldiers who bit- 
terly criticize the Y. M. C. A., but if 
you sift the matter, it will be found 
that it was the individual executives, 
not the organization’s aim or policy. 


Saying this, I feel that I owe no apol- 
ogy to anyone for what follows 

If the United States could build and 
canal when indi- 


operate the Panama 

viduals had failed, then it is possible 
for the United States to either own or 
control the railroads or other public 
utilities. But the executives must be 
men selected for their fitness rather 


than for their loyalty to and subserv- 
ience to the power that appoints them 
Goethals succeeded where others had 
failed. Why? Because he was quali- 
fied. Garfield failed as fuel adminis- 
trator because he had no qualifications 
for the position. The administration 
of the railroads under federal super- 
vision, and the supervision of the min 
ing industry thru catering to miners’ 
organizations—what have these led to? 
Concession after concession, till today 
their organizations are demanding 
a thirty-hour week and an increase of 
40 per cent in wages, while the admin 
istration is urging the farmer, who 
averages about fourteen hours per day, 
to plant more, raise more, and glut the 
market for his production, all to re 
duce the H. C. of L. Verily, verily, we 
are fools to follow such advice 































The major portion of my life has 
been spent on the farm loday I live 
in a city of 5,000, and within ten miles 
of a citv of 125.000 (Harrisburg and 
its suburbs) It is claimed that thev 
could fill 4.000 new houses at once, and 
we could fill 200 It ‘ms that the 


entire country wants to move to town 
and grab some of the big wages. The 
farmer. who is generally of a conserva- 
tive turn, seems to have fost his head, 
and is heading cityward. In the corn 
belt, from reports of farm sales, it 
seems that there is wild speculation in 
farms. They are priced (and are sell- 


ing) beyond their true value While 
I live in Pennsylvania now, I have 
lived in quite a number of the corn 


belt states, and am familiar with con- 
ditions there. I recently bought a farm 
of 70 acres here for $135 per acre, that 
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HAT are the reasons behind 
the remarkable 10-year 
OilPull record of performance? 
One of these reasons is to be 
found in the OilPull fuel system 
—it is the most efficient and 
economical fuel system yet de- 
vised for tractor use. 

This system, patented and 
owned by the Advance-Rumely 
Company, enables the OilPul! to 
operate on all grades of kerosene, 
under all conditions and at all 
loads to its full rated brake horse- 
power. But more than that—the 
Company absolutely guarantees 
this in writing—with no reser- 
vations and with no time limit. 

But the success of the OilPull 
as a cheap fuel tractor is due to 
more than just its carburetor or 
the details ofits fuelsystem. The 
successful oil burning tractor 
must be made, not “made over.” 
A converted gasoline motor does 
not make an economical kero- 
sene burning tractor. 

The method of handling 
kerosene necessitates entirely 
different construction of the 
entire machine. The OilPull 
was originally designed and 

BZ is built from the ground up 
y, to use kerosene for fuel — 
S, the motor, carburetor, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Des Moines, lowa 


The OilPull Fuel System 
-another Proof of OilPull Quality 


cooling system’— every part is 
built especially for that purpose. 


The result is that no matter 
whether the OilPullis being used 
in drawbar or belt work, running 
at full load or light load, in wet 
weather or dry, coldest winter 
or hottest summer, any time, 
any place—cheap kerosene, is 
its fuel. 


The OilPull has proved time 
and time again in public contests, 
its ability to plow an acre at the 
lowest cost and to use the Jeast 
fuel per horsepower. 
of the 15,000 OilPull owners but 
who will attest to the satisfaction 
and superiority of the OilPull as 
a cheap fuel burner, 


And this OilPull oil fuel system 
merely typifies the high quality 
of OilPull construction through- 
out—is but one of the many 
reasons why thinking farmers 
place full cofidence in the ability 
of the OilPull to give them depen- 
dable, economical service. 


There are four sizes of the guar- 
anteed, oil burning, oil cooled 
OilPull— 12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 
30-60 H. P. 
and 3,000 authorized dealers 
guarantee near-at-hand service. 
The OilPull catalog on request. 
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is good for 75 bushels of corn per acre 
and 25 to 35 of wheat, and as it is not 
in the best shape, it can easily be 
made to produce 25 per cent more. 
Now if we demand either govern- 
ment ownership or supervision of rail- 
roads, it is well to look into the future 
and try to ascertain just where it is 
likely to lead us It might prove to 
be “loaded” and have a “kick.” It is 
worthy of serious consideration and 
study, not “snap judgment.” This fact 





is worthy of consideratron, even tho 
times and conditions have changed 
Prior to the time when federal and 
state authorities took a hand in regu- 
lating railroads and insurance compa- 
nies, they made good money. and rates 
were generally lower than now, and the 
companies made money Now. being 
in the fire insurance business, I know 
whereof I speak Very few of the in 


I 
making in ex- 
} per cent on the business un 


surance companies are 


cess of 


der present rates, yet they mostly pay 
good dividends. They are enabled to 
do this because of investments made 
years ago. Tam opposed to the farmer 


following the advice of the federal au- 
thorities because of the fact that. as at 
present constituted, by their acts and 
deeds, they do not show that they are 
competent to so advise us in this 
matter 

There has been an unfortunate trend 
for some years, in which one political 
party is as guilty as is the other, that 
is, in the gradual trend of the execu- 





usurp the functions of the leg: 
islative branch of our government, 
state as well as federal. This gradu- 
ally leads to what is usually termed 
“federalism” or “imperialism.” It must 
be checked or else serious results will 
follow. That the majority should rule 
is obvious; that it does not always is 
also obvious. As a proof of this, I re- 
fer you to the actions of the radical 
wing of the republican and democratic 
parties in their actions concerning the 
League of Nations. 

The millenium not arrived, and 
idealist is as impractical today as 
in the past. Evolution is slow but cer- 
tain; so will be the solutions of the 
grave problems that confront us to- 
day. It is a time to give the most seri- 
ous attention to these matters. They 
are too vital for snap judgment, and 
they are ‘al 


tive to 


has 


» not to be trusted to radicals 
for solution. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we usu- 
ally have had better administrations 
when practical politicians were at the 
helm than when idealists were guiding 
our affairs. I don’t think that the for- 
mer were a more expensive luxury 
than the latter. This might be quali- 


fied further by stating that to a cer- 
tain degree it depended upon the op- 
portunity for the former to grab and 
the opportunity for the latter to blun- 
der We certainly need a Moses to 
lead us out of the wilderness. 
M. G. MOHLER. 
Pennsylvania. 
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ha S 
Shipping weight 15! bs. Price $22.50 
Has TELESCOPE with magnifying glasses which 


enable you to see cross on Target quarter of a mila 
Pays for itself on the first job of 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING, etc. 


Best investment any land owner ever made wit 
Twenty-Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, Simple 
curate, durable and complete with full inst 
tions, Used and endorsed by Agricultural Sehools, 
County Demonstration Agents, and farmers from 
Atlantic to Pacific. and you will endorse it too 
after using it—if not your money pack. 

@Write for description of Level and TELESCOPE 
details of money back guarantee; also name and 
address of our distributor in your section. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO 
85 Stonewaii Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


Lump Jaw: 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold for $2.60 (war tax paid) a bottle 
under a positive guarantee since 1896— your 
money refunded if it fails. Write today for 
FLEMING'’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 illustrations. It is FREE. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 211 Union Steck Vards, Chicago 
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‘Boys’ Corner. 


his department is for beginners. We talk here 
a the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
vy they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 

vants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
¥ pe he will write us. 
































Pastures 
When land gets to $306 an acre it 
ard to make it pay when it is in 
re. fhe interest on $300 at 5 
cent is $15. Do you know of any 
of pasture which will produce 
worth of feed per year? Even the 


! of blue grass pastures will not 
( his well. 
grass is a splendid pasture 
I t, especially on land where you 
( grow corn, oats or meadow. 
B unfortunately blue grass is lazy. 
It s splendidly in May, June and 
ea July, but rests during the latter 
pi of July, August and early Sep- 
t er, not getting down to hard 
W again until late in September 
early October. Because blue 


is so lazy it takes about two 
a of blue grass to keep a steer or 
re thru the summer. If the land 
is 00 corn land, it really costs the 


f alent of $30 to carry a steer or 

c thru the summer. This is too 

m money. We must either give up 

our cattle, or we must make our pas- 
land produce more feed. 

One way of making pasture land 


grow more feed is to make it grow 
clover and alfalfa, as wel! as blue 
grass. Suppose you are trying to start 
a pasture on land which you are seed- 
ing to oats this spring. Seed with 
each acre of oats some such mixture 
as six pounds of timothy, two pounds 
of mammoth red clover, three pounds 
of alsike clover, and one pound of 
white clover. You can cut this for 
hay in 1921 and pasture it in the fall 


of 1921. The next year, provided you 
have secured a good stand to start 
with, you should have a splendid pas- 


ture, a pasture which will carry about 
twice aS Many animals as ordinary 
blue grass, and the only drawback is 
the danger of bloat, in case you turn 
your cattle on too suddenly in wet 
weather. Gradually blue grass will 
creep in, and for several years your 
pasture will be about half blue grass 
and half clover of one kind or an- 
other. When it gets to be more than 
half blue grass, it is time to plow the 
pasture up and put the land back to 
corn again. In fact, on $300 land, it 
may not be wise to leave the land in 
pasture for more than a year or two. 

In the case of rough blue grass pas- 
ture land which has always been in 
pasture and which should never be 
plowed, it is possible to get a little 
more feed per acre by going on the 
land in late March or early April 
With a disk drill and drilling in a 
mixture of red clover, alsike and white 
clover seed. In some cases it helps a 
great deal to go on with a disk har- 
row and tear the pasture up thoroly. 
You see, blue grass spreads by a mul- 
titude of underground rootstocks, and 
af a time the ground gets com- 
pletely filled with blue grass roots and 
the plants grow less vigorously than 
they should. Such a pasture is said to 
be hidebound, and the only thing that 
can be done for a hidebound pasture 
Is to disk it up thoroly, thus killing 
about half the blue grass plants. The 
Plants which are left come on more 
vigorously than ever, and within a 
few months the sod is surprisingly im- 
Proved. After tearing up the pasture 
With a disk, it is often a good plan to 
broadcast clover seed. 

One thing more which greatly im- 
Proves a pasture. and that is a top 
dressing of fertilizer. Ordinary man- 
ure at the rate of eight tons per acre 
is fine. Many pastures appreciate 
acid phosphate even more than man- 
ure. You see, the chief thing that 
alimals get out of pasture and carry 
aWay with them is the bone-building 
Material in their skeletons. Acid 
hate, which is essentially the 
thing as bone meal, supplies this 









Very material. In experiments in Vir- 
ginia and also in England, they found 
. ipplying acid phosphate to pas- 
ture land often increases its product- 
ve power 50 per cent. Acid phos- 
Paate is especially stimulating to the 
growth of clover. Lime also is often a 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For dlts Marvelous Motor 
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efficient cars. 
chosen only high-priced cars. 


Nothing could more clearly show the regard in which America 
holds the Chandler Six than the patience with which thousands 
waited for weeks and months for their Chandlers last year. 
They waited because they knew it was worth waiting for. 


Last year’s Chandler production was of record volume and 
this year’s production will double it, but 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 
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Chandler 81x Strides Into 


great Chandler Six is sweeping its market. 
It steps in- to serve those who previously have 
And it pleases everywhere. 


Full Leadership 


F there has ever been any question.as to Chandler leadership 
of the medium-priced fine car field, it is answered now. The 


If You Don’t Want to Wait 
Next Spring, Order Now. 


There is a Chandler Dealer somewhere near you. 


See him or write for catalogue. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 
(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


It displaces less 


Limousine, $3395 


























help, especially on land which such 
weeds as sorrel are growing. It takes 
about two tons of lime per acre, and 
the cost per ton in most places in 
Iowa is about $2 spread on the land. 

We have all kinds of boys’ contests 
nowadays—corn contests, pig  con- 
tests, baby beef contests, ete. Would 
it not be a fine thing to have a pas- 
ture contest? What boy can produce 
the most pounds of beef from an acre 
of pasture during a six months graz- 
ing season? 





More Windbreak Photographs 
Wanted 


The best opportunity yet offered 
for winning prizes in the photograph 
contest seems to be available on the 
subject of “Windbreaks.” This con- 
test closes March ist. As yet but 
very few photographs have been re- 
ceived and unless competition gets 
very much more brisk, any reason- 
ably good photograph will stand a 
good chance of placing. A note as to 





the age and kind of trees used in the 
windbreak should be included with the 
photograph. 

Photographs on ‘“Wdnter in the 
Country” have been coming in fast 
and a good page is about assured for 
this contest. There is still room at 
the top, however, and in the nine 
days that are left before the contest 
closes there is a good chance for any 
belated camera experts to take and 
send in more good material. 


The prize winners in the “Winter 
Stock Feeding” contest will be named 
next week, and the page of photo- 
graphs published. Prize winning 
pages will be published at intervals 
of about two weeks thereafter. The 
photographs on “Winter in the Coun- 
try” must be submitted by February 
15th; the page will probably be pub- 
lished in the issue of February 27th. 
The contests on “Windbreaks” and 
“The Country Church,” close March 
lst and March 15th, respectively. The 
pages of photographs of prize winning 
entries will probably run in the sec- 
ond and last issues of the month. 
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Compound Radiator 


_ FURNACES 


Pipeless and With 
Regular Piping 
Soild at 

Manufacturers’ Prices 

Twenty-five years on the 
market. Have the latest 
“ im provements. 

Every furnace fully guar- 


>| anteed. Absolutely a first 


class, high grade 
a lant. 

Write for free descrip- 
tive catalog and our first 
cost prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 W. 8th St, WATERLOO, (OWA 














ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price list 


301-303 Pearl St., 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Here! Make This 


Test (0) 0b Xe) | 


Send for a piece of Cham- 
: pion creosote silo ma- 
terial. Turn it 
up tight in 
a vise. No- 
tice the 

oil you 
mm can force 
out of it. 
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terlocking anchor- 
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igevcha 
Will Last 
a Life- | 
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Made of highest grade steel. 

eavily tinned. Smoothly 
finished. Lighter. Easiest 
to operate. Easiest to clean. 
Sanitary. 


Write fer Circular No. 3 


Sturges & Burn 
Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Sturges Guaranteed 
Capacity Milk Cans 











Get the most 
, out of your § 
, corn crop this y 
year and every 
year witha 
nsil 


jansi n 


#Varifed Tile Silo 


s. ™. ‘PRESTON co. 
3 Lansng, AM 
, Paoteriene “Ghricheville, oO. 
Pri patient ; Brazil, 
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Bank pesca a6 ON LY” and your 


ter Hog Watert 
$9. 50 
THE ONLY HOG. 'WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa. 
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Notes of the Breeds 











Story County, lowa, Swine Breed- 
ers Organize—The Hampshire swine 
breeders of Story county, Iowa, have 
organized into an association with the 
following officers: President, Leon 
E. Joy, of Ames; vice-president, C. H. 
Sawtell, of Colo; secretary and treas- 
urer, L. M. Weston, of Ames. There 
will be another meeting of the Hamp- 
shire breeders of Story county on Feb- 
ruary 14th at Nevada. 

A Worth-While Offer—The Coving- 
ton National Bank, Citizens’ National 
3ank and one or two other banks of 
Covington, Virginia, have made a good 
offer thru S. B. Barber, of Covington, 
president of the Allegany Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association. These banks 
offer to Vay for a bull and take a note 
for the same, which comes due two 
years after purchase without interest. 
The theory is that if the farmer im- 
proves his stock he will make more 
money to deposit in the banks, and if 
the farmer has money the banks will 
do more business. 


Guernsey Breeders Complete Good 


Year—During the year 1919 a total of 
18,118 Guernseys were registered, 
7,111 of the number being bulls and 
11,007 being cows. It was on New 
Year’s day, 1920, that the total num- 
ber of cows registered passed the 100,- 
000 mark. On that day there were 
100,009 cows and 61,411 bulls in the 
register. In May, 1894, there wer 
but 11,060 animals registered, which 
means that there have been 150,360 
registrations of Guernseys within the 
past twenty-five years. 

lowa Leads in Hereford Registration 

The year 1919 was one of unusual 
prosperity for the American Hereford 
Breeders’ Association. Nearly 100,000 
cattle were registered, which is cone 
siderably more than in any one pre- 
vious vear. Among the leaders in 


Hereford 
the top, 


registration, lowa stands at 
with 14 per cent of the total 
registration; Kansas second, with 13 
per cent; Missouri third, with 11.5 per 
cent; Nebraska fourth, with 7.8 per 





cent, and South Dakota fifth, with 7.5 
per cent. 

Cass County, Missouri, Publishes 
Directory—Cass County Live Stock 
jreeders have just published a very 
complete directory of the pure-bred 
live stock breeders of the county 
This directory is quite elaborately 
prepared and copies are being mailed 
out to the various breeders in that lo 
cality and to the different live stock 
organizations thruout the states west 
and south of Missouri. Cass county 
believes that they have more _ pure- 
bred live stock breeders than any 
other county in Missouri and this di- 
rectory is calculated to make this | 
fact known thruout. 

Ralls County, Missouri, Forms 
Breed Association—Ralls county, in | 
northeast Missouri, started out the 
new year 1920 in good shape by form- 
ing a Poland China Breed Improve- 
ment Association. The association 
hopes to induce more farmers to use 
better sires by advertising, holding 
community sales, and pig clubs. The 
breeders of Ralls county hope to take 
an important place in the breeding of 
high type pure-bred swine The fol- 
lowing men were lected officers: 


London, presi- 
vice- 


Robert Tompkins, New 
dent: R. D. Gardner, Center 
R.°T. Clark, Center, secre- 


tary. 


Henry Field President of Spotted 
Poland Chinas—Henry Field, the well- 
known seed man of Shenandoah, lowa, 
was elected president of the National 
Spotted Poland China Association, at 


their meeting held in Chicago dur- 
ing the International Henry Field 
has long been known as a big seed 
man, but his large operations as a hog 
man have not been so widely known. 
The ordinary hog lot is not large 


so he has leased the 
where he has demon- 
and take 


enough for him, 
old fair grounds, 
strated that he can both feed 


care of his Spotted Polands Henry 
Field is the owner of one of the larg- 
est herds of Spotted Poland China 
hogs in the county, and this, combined 
with his progressive business meth- 
ods, won him a practically unanimous 
vote for the presidency of the asso- 


ciation. 








GreatestFat\ 4 
Producer Known 


Makes Your | eee anil 
Straw Worth $60 per Ton 


Get a barrel of genuine New Orleans Molasses. Mix 

with water and sprinkle on your silage, roughage, straw. Feed 

it instead of high priced corn and other feeds. Universally 
ndorsed by experimental stations and practical feeders. 


Gold Medal Brand Molasses 
Makes Market Toppers Quickly 


Mix your own feed and get better results. Makes all feed instead 
of waste. Adds bone, muscle, fat. Makes slick-looking cattle, 
REDUCES FEEDING PERIOD. 


Accept This Trial Offer—Feed At Our Risk 


Take advantage of the experience of others, Learn what this 
amazing molasses ration will do. So confident are we of the 
result that you may order a barrel for $16.50, feed half of it and 
if not delighted send back the rest at our expense and we will 
refund every cent of your money. 


Isnnns | One Gailon of Gold Medal 
Galion . 33¢|| Brand Molasses Eauals One Bush- ¥ 
ef of Corn. jy Gi Hm a Has BSS BE ams ST: 


50 Gal. $16.50 
. we MY NEW ORL FANS MOLASSES Co.. 
‘*Facts for Cattle Raisers ~ —— 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ziled free—things you Please ship Barrels of Gold ? 


ly send name. Brand Molasses. Y enclose $ 


This is subject to your Guarantee Offer 
New Orleans Molasses Co. g ...... 
Dept. J ” 


6th and Central Sts. Kansas City, Mo. = Acéress 


» > yey —! ~~ 
Set ye SAS SS 5 & 

































InterestIng data 
should know—s. 














Shipping Point cians oa 





Z HOG-PROFIT © 








The heaviest and smooth- 

est lot of pigs in the Ames, ¥ 
lowa, Feeding Test last ty Sanka 
fall were fed on Peters’ rsa 
Hog Profit Feed for Swine—proper ingred- 
ients, properly mixed. 





Send for sample, price and booklets 


M. C. PETERS MILL CO. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


THEY GAINED 
143 POUNDS IN 
100 DAYS 



















































GALLOWAY’S 30 DAY SALE 


SEPARATORS 


Direct from Galloway's Factories 


This plan saves you 
» the difference be. 
‘tween my price and 
jthe price of the high- 
(2 // priced seperate ors 
- cut out all waste and 
sell you at the rock 
bottom factory price 
=P fou buy inthe | 
iP economical 
modern way 
and save big money. 


SoLD ON SO DAYS’ TRIAL 


Test one for 90 days. Note its 
strong, sanitary base. Tank of 
pressed steel; heavy tinware; 
Sanitary bowl; discs separate 
from each other for washing 
Oream pailshelfand bowl vise 
combined with hinge for low- 
ering. Hinge crank shaft, oil 
bath and sanitary drip pan 
Write for FREE Book 
and Low 30 Day Price 
Bend for Galloway's big new 
Separator Book and low 30 day 
price offer. See how much 
you save when you buy direct 
from Galloway. Send today 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


The Stover Way 









Makes Feeding Pay 


Write for FREE Book— Learn Why 
grinding adds 25% to feed value—makes bett 
stock. Economical grinding results from use ‘at 


STOVER 


FEED MILLS 


Crush corn in ana, grind any grain. Fad o 
40h p. p. 3¢to 150 bu pe ur 
WRITE. "TODAY 

Sor Booklet 
STOVER MFG. & ENG. co. 
B019ideatAve. Freeport,! 
Stover Samson Winam's, 
Engines, Pump Jacks, et 
since 1368. FREE ( Catalog 








ONE MAN CAN RUNIT: 
DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITH 4 


LITTLE SS. t CONCRETE MIX 


um need at — 
; york done in oD 
oud ike Ww of all sie 


e. Built o' 





or 

for circulars or order from 

ae UTIs ao ig 
1a CROSSE. WS. 





Lumber, Lath, Millwork 


Get our direct-to-consamer outa es before building 
Catalog, plan book free Contractors’ Lumber 
Supply Co 450 Lumber Exchange Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. | 


WANTED —Married man. by the yesr. 
for pure bred stock farm. Must 
be able to give good references. State salary {n irst 
letter. H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, lows. 
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THE DATRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this depart a 
Ul be cheerfully answered 


Questions concerning 








Danish Butter Arrives in the 
United States 
Several thousand of Danish 
* weighing 112 pounds each have 
1 in the United States, and more 
product is to follow. These 


ive examined this butter agree 


casks 


is of a quality which is de- 
} 1 by the most critical trade. 
It is light in color, sweet and creamy 


vor, mild in aroma, very light in 


salt, waxy and firm in body. It is, in 
fact, most pleasing in every way to 
ost delicate taste. It unques- 
tionably will find a ready sale in the 
United States. 

Prior to the war the principal mar- 
ket for Danish butter was Great Brit- 


ain Food products in England are 
inder government control and the 
fixed maximum wholesale price for 
butter is 2s. 3d., which is equivalent to 
about $0.418 per pound in United 
es currency at the rate of ex- 
on January 15th. Altho gov- 
nt control will be suspended on 


Stiu 









s 
C 
€ 


the domestic product on February 1, 
1920, it will be continued on the. im- 
ported butter. Except for butter 


owned by the British government and 
stored in the United States awaiting 
shipment, the fixed maximum price 
has almost stopped shipments of but- 





ter from the United States, and has 
also caused Denmark to seek other 
markets. In Germany the _ govern- 
t's fixed price for butter ranges 
5 to 5% marks, which as the ex- 
e rate for United States cur- 





would amount 
Butter is 
also under government control in 
i but the demand for foreign 
is not large and the importa- 
is rationed. 

The per pound value of butter being 


on January 15th, 


rency 
to about $0.09 per pound. 











gl st in the United States and 
United States currency having greater 
purchasing power in Europe than any 
of the European moneys, Danish but- 
ter may be expected to continue com- 
ing to the United States until the de 
control of butter by European govern- 
ments permit he adjustment of but- 


rices in these countries to the 
market price at the existing 
ige rate. 

comparative purchasing power 
ited States currency, which Dan- 


2 a 


C 


tS 





ish merchants receive from the sale 
of butter in the United States, may be 
further illustrated as follows: For 
want of a later exchange rate in com- 
parative markets, those of December 


are used. A Danish merchant 
ng fora pound of butter sold in 
sh market the fixed maxi- 
‘wholesale price of 2s. 3d. could 
t the English currency into Ger- 
rrency for the purchase of 









merchandise, receiving 19.91 marks; 
on the other hand, a pound of butter 
sold in the United States at $0.60 and 
converted into German currency 
would give the Danish merchant 26.6 


ks. Again, if the Danish merchant 
must convert the money received for 
into the currency of his own 
coun to pay creameries for more 
dutter, he finds that a pound sterling 
eived in payment for exports to 
( Britain would net him 20.5 kro- 
D hile the par equivalent of a 
bound sterling, or $4.87 received in 
] 








‘yment for exports to the United 
would give him 25.36 kroner. 

mg as the market value per 
nd the exchange rate favor the 
States market, the competition 








' Danish butter may be expected. 
i reased production of butter in 
SI New Zealand, and particularly 
ih Argentina, are notable develop- 
tents during the war. Before the 
ar Argentina was an importer of 
butt For the year ending Decem- 
Ser 31, 1918, her exports amounted to 
+535,533 pounds, all of which were 
Cor ed for by the English govern- 
2 t about $0.369 per pound, f. o. b. 
Buenc Ss Aires. This contract is about 
Complete and the production of Ar- 
gentina will be available in the 
World's market. On the same basis as 
the English contract, Argentine but- 
ll could be offered in the United 
Slates at from $0.40 to $0.45 per 
Pound 








The situation has added interest in 
view of the announcement by the 
United States shipping board that 
eight cargo passenger liners have been 
allocated for service between New 
York and the east coast of South 
America, giving an approximate serv- 
ice of a steamer every ten days be- 
tween New York and Buenos Aires. 
As the vessels assigned to this service 
are equipped with refrigerator cham- 
bers for parcel cargo lots of perisha- 
bles, the transportation facilities for 
Argentine butter to the United States 
will be excellent. 

When foreign butters arrive 
country in such quantities as to pro 
duce a surplus on our markets, the 
price will be forced to lower level, 
possibly to such low level that it 
would no longer be profitable to ex- 


in this 


port to this country; but the Ameri- 
can producer, as these lower levels 
are approached, may find it unprof- 


itable to continue production at these 
prices. If the American producers de- 
crease their production, the supply sit- 
uation is immediately changed, prices 
may rise, and exportation to our mar- 
kets wiil be more profitable. With an 
industry already established, its per- 
manent existence and future develop- 
ment becomes iargely dependent upon 
the relation of cost of production to 
market prices obtainable. 

The Danish dairy industry is estab- 
lished on a high plane of production 
per cow (between 7,000 and 8,000 
pounds of milk per cow per annum, 
as compared with about 4,000 pounds 
in the United States), which means 
both economy and efficiency. The 
quality of its product is the best in 
the market. It therefore commands 
the highest market price. Rises due 
to possibly low prices for low quality 
are entirely eliminated. Competition 
with all other butter can be met wher- 
ever the consumer 
power or ability to purchase the best 
butter. 

Altho the conditions 
ent from those which the American 
dairy industry desire, the fact remains 
that Danish butter is arriving in Amer- 
ican markets and will continue to 
come as long as Danish exporters find 
here the most profitable market. To 
meet this competition successfully, 
American producers must exert every 
effort to produce more efficiently and 
more economically a better quality of 
butter. 


may be differ- 





Corn and Oats for Dairy Cows 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of feeding ear 
corn to milk cows? Which is better, 
corn or oats? We have plenty of al- 
sike and red clover hay.” 

With plenty of alsike and red clover 
hay in the ration, corn should prove 
to be an excellent milk-producing feed. 
The objection to ear corn is that a 
considerable percentage of it passes 
thru into the manure and is lost unless 
there are hogs following. The same 
objection applies to whole oats, altho 
to a much lesser degree. We suggest 
that our correspondent feed corn and 
oats half and half in connection with 
his alsike and red clover hay. It might 
also pay him to buy enough oil meal 
to feed one or two pounds per cow 
daily in connection with the corn and 
oats. 


Seeding Sunflowers for Silage 


In the northwestern part of the 
corn belt, especially in Montana, they 
have been experimenting for several 
years with sunflowers for silage. They 
claim that the yield per acre is much 
greater than with corn, running as 
high in some cases as thirty-five tons. 
We can not believe that the quality of 
sunflower silage is as good as corn 
silage, altho our Montana friends 
claim that there is very little differ- 
ence. They find in Montana that the 
best varieties are the Giant Russian, 
and that the best method of seeding 
for silage purposes is to drill in rows 
about three and one-half feet apart 
and give cultivation as for corn. It 
seems to take about ten to fifteen 
pounds of sunflower seed for an acre. 


has the purchasing | 





























So Easy to Put Your Dairy: | 
On a Good-Health Basis 


To be satisfied with anything less 
than top-notch health in your 
cows is a foolish waste of milk- 
income. Most cow sickness is 
preventable—or curable. With the 
aid of KOW-KURE, the great cow 
medicine, such troubles as Abortion, 
Retained Afterbirth, Barrenness, 
Scouring, Bunches and Milk Fever 
can be eliminated from your herd. 
KOW-KURE acts on the digestive 
and genital organs—where nearly all 
cow diseases originate, and aids na- 
ture in inducing normal, healthy 
action. No dairyman who has used 
KOW-KURE will be without it. Sold 
by nearly all druggists and feed deal- 
ers; 60c and $1.20 packages. Write 
for our big free book, 


“THE HOME COW DOCTOR.” 
It is full of facts every dairy- 
man ought to know, 
and tells just how 
to treat cow dis- 
eases of all 
kinds. 
Dairy 
Association Co., 


wt ii Hie wll i 
all Wika Nis 





Honnds Milk 


in a year is the record of 
this fine Guernsey. Rec- 
ords are worth trying for; 
but health is an absolute 
Raise the health 
standard of your cows, and 
the milk yield will surprise 


essential. 

















ROK ‘SALF-BLOX, 


'“LET THE CATTLE 
| BE THE JUDGE" 
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Best Because Purest 


There are two ways ot producing sa/t, Ordinary avhite salt is pro- 
duced from wells, by evaporation, Water is pumped down into the 
salt vein, where it dissolves the salt, after which it is pumped up again 
and evaporated. Any minerals or other impurities in the water used, 
remain in the salt. All soluble impurities in the salt vein itself are 
brought up with the brine, and cannot be eliminated by evaporation. 


Western Rock Salt is mined. We obtain the salt in its original purity 
and strength, just as nature formed it. We are able to select the 
purest salt at all times, leaving any shale or other impurities in the 
mine. So you can see that evaporated salt, though it may be whiter, 
cannot compare in purity and strength with Western Rock Salt. 


Western Rox-Salt-Blox are made of clean, finely crushed rock salt, 


pressed into 50 Jb. blocks under tremendous pressure. They are 
gray—the natura/ color of pure salt. No white blocks will resist rain 

or snow like Western Blox—nor stand so much handling—nor last so 
long. At all live dealers. Send for free literature. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS, Kansas City. 


WESTERN 
Crushed 


* 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Hens That Don’t Lay Don’t Pay—!) 








ing the past : 
Stat Co e of Agricultur ed 
out 42,310 hens bi 
state. These farmers estir t th b 
have saved $47,810 ol 
icici g 
Food Conditions in Russia—The Grain a 
Trad has been talking ibout several y 
hundred million bushels of wheat which W 
southern Russia supposed t have I 
available for export Mr. Hoove how fo 
ever, is recently reported as saying that gt 
Russia will not be able to spar food of . 
any kind without causing great suffer- = 
ing to her people “a 








Hogs Are WHeavier—Hogs for several 
months past have been running consider- 


Bought by H. C. Lookabaugh, of 


Sold by H. C. Lookabaugh, of : 











ably heavier than was the case during Watonga, Okla., for $100.00 Watonga, Qkia., for $16,000.00 
the war Late in January, for instance, . 
the average weight at Chicago was 231 Ww! 
pounds, as compared with 225 pounds the n 
corresponding week a year ago, and 212 as 
pounds the corresponding week of two to 
years age “a 
Pig Shipped by Airplane—A pig recent- 3 pe! 
ly arrived in Chicago by rplan This a 
pig was consigned from Io ty. Iowa, s! 
and made tl tr to Chicago in just 100 sc 
en 
minut t! ! ir mail ai ine being 
used Now that pigs hay bre n into @ e ® : 
feccesees imes the Price Paid for | : 
it is hard to say ist where the line may a 
be drawn amon; ve stock ty 
Missouri as a Cotton State—Missouri is & e 
not or narily thou to i cotton state. she 
cay eee the Foundation Anima 
cotton countis I } Butler, Dunk- less 
lin, Hlows M | w Madrid, Ore- t 
gon, O Pe Stoddard 
and 7 In 1 t M v4 Lge 
o tton was , a I ing r 
$9,4 vortl cotton seed r : is d 
from r $1,618,000, A dozen years ago an Oklahoma stock In each instance the price was based on the hay 
- ao ior 1 m breeder paid $100 for a pure-bred intrinsic value of the animal — plus the 


eat =o | Shorthorn bull for stock foundation. ability to transmit this value. 
30 Yr uction -alls ff—Gok pro- 


duction ir been A stiff price, he thought. Stockraisers are willing to pay high prices 
oo ra aqgpelllponcoe eur sicoaglbenagge ge gape for bulls that can transmit to their de- Ar 
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profitabl I 1 at ts . . . 
a bushel. As a was Last spring from his herd he sold to scendants the kind of carcass that has a 
Benen during O hate another breeder a pure-bred bull for maximum proportion of valuable cuts. 
Sta { year 18 a 2 : 
fact world neaAucls $16,000! Armour and Company pay higher prices on g 
ul twe I ld annually d foot for such beef animals and the producer , 
ee eee ee ee And the buyer was well satisfied that is willing to pay for the right kind of sire to ‘ 
of 1. £E ily, however, a de- he had received his full money’s worth. produce them, eas 
creas n tl t of gold ned will t is 
hav n fect I pri Both of these bulls were pure bred If a sire is to beget other animals capable of i 
Purdue Dairy Club Entertains—The animals of the same breed. Yet one transmitting this valuable trait, then he is ness 
Purdue Dairy ¢ Pcie ange ttonievierged sold for one hundred and sixty times worth sums perhaps greater than this breeder : 
Ind " ived host to tl members of - : ’ I 
«at oaid, 2 S : 
Se ethan Mhata Keaieer Anmaebatinn. th as much as the other. I If he sires top grade market animals ae 
connection with the Farmers’ Week at the question of whether a bullis worth $300 fined 
Purdue University. At the business meet- What caused this great rise in values in so or $3,000 depends on the number of calves “ n 
’ the dair i itior iward gold . j 
Se a ae te ante short a time? he can annually sire. beats 
tea wl re] ted t 
Inter tir sh D ; 
am ¢ sted i 2 IM s] 
Kirkpatrick, B. F. Sellars and O. 8. Riggs tive 
The different. dairy breed tions Bo te on _ Armour and Company want nat 
Were also entertained. A feeling of co- A highly developed organi- q ‘ The growth of the Armour Provi 
—tge co haghn yaaa ep esarenaai ogee zation like Armour and to help you in this endeavor institution is the result of 
tended the me Company helps to maintain r fitabl success in extending the 
a , © assure profita returns, + “an pro 
a constant profitable market for the ee oe markets for the American pro- 
Many Farmers Keep Accounts—T! uct “ increased production of better ; : eee. 
tent 4 “i . a = producer. At the same time the con- cattleis urged. Larger volume ducers, improving the conditions 
boks put out by the Farm Bur Sumer is assured a constant, ever- means greater opportunity for of marketing, and encouraging the 
tion ar proves that fresh supply of meats and you to profit. breeding of better meat 
are ! ther t I . 
none of t ; ‘Sepa ‘i ineat products. animals. 
ure labor tur , how to re taxa 
net incor ] n tl rT business 
amount 1 f TN 
f ae 2 ARMOU COMPANY 
the | | arranges < RAND 
that l . DO 
ACK t l n cord econ 
ta ' . , 1 CHICAGO 
in tt om 
or I art it rk yb 
s ‘ ! Farm 1 1 5080 — 
I he « ty Farm I } j 
rea Ihe vstem was adopted five vears j Probes ea = 
ae : : iSong see been employed with success be enter \ t | c t is shippe could ve I 27 out of a possible 4.000 point Ne- 
. borat Amie SU raska was second with 3,396: ¢ rado 
lo H d B ‘ St Tl pepe Md . 8 ar naia third, with 3,125, and Wyoming fourth 
wa am an acon Show—-The ani- | of Iowa are 4 i n ees — P } with 2.697. K. D. Thompso: Dens- 
mal hus ndry department of the Iowa | i ; ee , ; Tw Cars of Grain rte ies a) i - “ 9 oe 
t > nr 7 ‘ nm t ec \ I as £ ian 1 “s 
= wa , pag eae a first ham nd | formation address ) I \ i si fe . won the individual trophy for best ige 
eee Phis ld | mal Husbandry D t t, Ames, Iowa ; Borin i . | of all classes of breeding stock » An 
during t short course, Feb- ; pale ig. case eae : cr. | Son has a notable record. He was nd . 
ruary 9-141 undred and fifty | Elevators in North Dakota—North Da pea eee ‘ hea ee high man of -the Kansas team at tm fa bi 
ee oo om caek te offered in 04 | kota has approxit y . tors : ¢ co * ug Ay National Swine Show at Des Moine sits 
dition to many ribbons and prizes. Many | that handle grain Len | br Mp 3 ; and was high man of the team att in- Whi 
lowa farmers are expert in cutting and | Brody, « f elevator accountar l J vane sc Was | ternational Live Stock BExposit ots the 
curing meats already and it is for the | re port to Dr. E. F. Ladd, 1,808 of these eA e far! D Chicago ae 
purpose of comparing notes and finding | elevators are now , total | Compa in cas w Ss i ; yee ae 
the best methods that this show is held. | capacity of these is 057,400 bushels, or | DUying from the local dealer were allowed Corn Crop in Chihuahua, Mexico—Chi- . 
The judges will have no way of knowing | an avet of 29 Of these 510 are | thirty days’ credit. That is a pretty higl noahua is a border state in northern Mex- a 
whose meat they are ging, the only | farmers and codperative, with a capac- rate of interest; $7 for the use of $60 for tco; touct ing Texas atid New Mexi and Sa 
label on the meat being number and ity of 17 in average of 5.015 thirty days is a pretty expensive propo- famous for its old. afiver lead, " copper, mo 
mane of cure or ag Tl meat will be bushels. There are 298 independent ele- sition. etc.; in. faet, se famous that its value wi 
cut im order that it may be scored to | vators and 1,000 old line eleva The a as’ an agricultara® state is Hable’ to be and 
the best advantage, but at the close of | elevators operating had the capacity for Kansas Stock Judging Team Wins— | overleeked. - Gorn) wheat and beans are a. 
the exhibition the meat will be returned handling, without shipping any grain, | The Kansas State Agricultural College | the chief creps. In 1919. 1,886,000. bushels Pet + 
to the exhibitor unless other instructions | approximately two-thirds of the wheat | stock judging team won (first place of corn were grown and the present price «ag 
are received No entry fee will be crop of 1919 Had the 2,200 elevators, the judging contest held in connection in the mountains whére it is grown 8 
charged, the list being limited to lowa with a capacity of 65,000,000 bushels, been | with the National Western ‘Stock Show, five pesos per hectfliter,“or ‘about 83 cents a 
farmers, and meat cured by any process in operation, fully one-half of the wheat | at Denver last. week. --Kansus~ seored | a bushel in American money. 
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Erne 
| Veterinary 


SHEEP COUGHING. 
in Illlinois subscriber writes: 
have twenty ewe sheep which have a 


























bs yugh. The cough seems dry, but I 
ba noticed some of them run matter 
ou f their nose. They are in fairly 
good condition and have had this cough 
al them for several months. Can 
v idvise what is the trouble? What 
would be a good ration for these ewes? 
I] have plenty of good clover hay and 
for grain I have corn and oats. I can 
get oil meal for about $80 per ton.” 

' Chronic cough is sheep, such as you 
describe, usually indicates the presence 


may be deter- 
examination of 


of ng worms. These 
by a microscopic 


t scharge from nose or mouth. Have 
¥ veterinarian make such an exam- 
ina Treatment of lung worms is 
unsatisfactory and _ troublesome; - still 
¥ sheep are badly infested treat- 

should be given. The best, so far 
as we are aware at present, is the injec- 
tion of 45 drops of chloroform into the 
nostrils, half the amount into each nos- 
trilin turn, by means of a medicine drop- 
per or fountain pen filler. On injecting 
a d the nostril into which it went 
st be closed by hand for a minute or 
s then close the other nostril when 
chlor rm has been injected. The treat- 

numbs the worms and they are 

d up and swallowed. To get rid 


a dose of Epsom salts should be 





to each treated sheep two hours 

fter injecting the chloroform. The 

nt should be repeated in a week, 

if t ght necessary. It will not save 
sheep affected with broncho-pneumonia 
worms, but may help those 


ind i by 
ss verely 
egnant 


affected. It is 
ewes be made to take ac- 
exercise every day. Make them 
a distant field for hay. Open 
I r them with a snowplow if snow 
is d In addition to clover or alfalfa 
hat to feed each sheep two pounds 
or sound silage daily. Also feed 
ts and bran. Oil meal will not 

ssary. 


imperative 


“PINK-EYE” IN LAMBS. 


A wa subscriber writes: 
ild like some information as to 
le in lambs The eyes begin to 
water and then get pink, some of them 
g entirely blind for a while Last 
were but very few out of 150 
not have it. Lambs are coming 
agail nd in a few days the same dis- 


to know what 


” 


eas years. I would like 
1 if there is any cure. 
ve had many complaints this win- 


ter of temporary inflammation and blind- 
ness of the eyes, the cause of which has 
beer xposure of the sheep to strong 
wind lowing across snow. Such cases 
recov promptly when the sheep are con- 


ito a darkened stable for a few days, 
ing which time the eyes are bathed 

iily with a saturated solution of 

id. Our correspondent’s lambs, 
apparently are attacked with 
; (infectious keratitis), which 
§ is quickly in a flock, and the causa- 
tive 1 ro-organism remains in contam- 
1 
i 


teoece 


ited stables for an indefinite period. 
clean, sanitary lambing pens 
new-born lambs and their 
ntirely out of the old quarters. 
putting a little bit of one per 
cent yellow oxide of mercury ointment 
between the eyelids; then them and 
gently to distribute the ointment. 
re cases with discharged pus, bathe 
the eyes daily with a two per cent solu- 
sulphate of zine until the discharge 
ises, then use the ointment daily 
ll 


rovide new, 
i keep the 


close 


LICE ON CATTLE. 
1 correspondent writes: 
can I get rid of large lice on my 
g 1ttle during the cold weather 
lipping? Is there any kind of 
at might be used?” 
i-fashioned remedy for lice on 
ring cold weather was a mixture 
nd kerosene. The modern rem- 
rude oil, which can be bought 
of the larger oil companies. 
near the crude oil over any of 
s where lice are found. Put ona 
lication in three weeks if nec- 


NECROBACILLOSIS. 
subscriber writes: 
to have your advice about 
pigs that I have Théy 
Some have sore noses, 
K vell, and a hole eats right thru 
Some have sore feet and can 
ulk. Others are just skinny and 
m to grow There are a few 
fine and seem to be all right. 
een killing all those that have 
or breaking out on them. 
— the best thing to do with the 
Whole bunch? Would you kill them all, 
for a clean start in the 
ering What is the best thing to do to 
st ric of lice on sows in the winter?” 
£s apparently have necrobacillo- 
(snuffles), caused by the 


nois 
5 i like 
& bur of fall 
Sniffle i cough 


sores 





get ready 


nose 





The Tractor 
Makes Power-.. 
The Plow Makes _ 
the Seed Bed , J & 
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HE work of the plow determines what the power of the 
tractor is worth to you. Remember that, when you choose 





— 
pow 

















Write Today for 
this free booklet. 
Full of valuable in- 
formation for the 
man who needs a 


plow. Address 
John Deere. Ask 
for booklet F.S, 534 


your tractor-plowing outfit. 


Consider carefully, and get the 


plow that will utilize your tractor’s power to best advantage. 


JOHN DEERE 


TRACTOR PLOWS 


are the result of 83 years of experience in building plows 


that farmers have used in 


especially satisfactory. 


The genuine John Deere bottoms 
scour, wear well and make good 
seed beds. You can get the type 
that meets your soil requirements. 


The quick detachable shares save 
time and labor in a way you will 
appreciate. Loosen one nut to 
remove a share; tighten the same 
nut and the share is on tight. 


Beams are guaranteed not to bend 
or break—and there is no time limit 
on the guaranty 


every section 


and have found 


Simple, strong and positive power 
lift makes the plow easy to oper- 
ate from 
mechanism moves 
is being raised or 
tically no wear. 


the tractor seat, Lifting 
only when plow 


lowered—prac- 


Great clearance prevents clogging 
in trashy soil. 

You can use John Deere 
Plows with any 
Tell your John Deere 
show you the size you want. 


Tractor 
Standard tractor. 
dealer to 








filth from bacillus necrophorus. The dis- 
ease is incurable, and often is associated 
with rickets, the tendency to which is 
hereditary. Canker of the mouth 


also is 


due to this bacillus, but is a much less 
severe disease. If true bacillus is diag- 
nosed by a graduate veterinarian, the 


affected pigs should be killed and burned. 


Then new quarters, so far as possible, 
should be provided for new hogs Also 
cleanse, disinfect and whitewash the old 
quarters and plow and seed the lots, after 
cropping for two seasons. 

Groom the cat with a hard brush 
dipped in raw Bien »¢ od oil. Repeat as often 
as found necessary, or apply freshly 
powdered pyrethrum as required. 

WORMS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘T have a large vare troubled with 
red worms. Can you give me a remedy 
that will rid her of them? I have used 
some worm powders in her feed, but can 


food well with the 
that could 


not get her to eat her 
powders in. I think a remedy 





be used as a drench would be the only 
successful way of administering treat- 
ment.” 

If the mare is pregnant, strong medi- 


safely be given Other- 
wise a veterinarian might administer one 
or two ounces of pure turpentine ina pint 
of raw linseed oil, after withholding food 


cines can not 


for eighteen hours or moré Care must 
be taken not to give adulte hte turpen- 
tine, which is poisonous The dose may 
be repeated in ten days. A pregnant 
mare may safely be given a _ dessert- 
spoonful of flowers of sulphur and salt 


once daily in her feed for a week or ten 
days Horses or non-pregnant mares 
should be given a mixture of two parts of 
table salt and one part each of dried sul- 
phate of iron and flowers of sulphur in 
feed twice daily for a week; then stop for 
ten days, and then repeat the treatment. 





TO DRENCH A SHEEP. 


To Wallaces’ Far 

I see 
stomach 
quite a few 
from worms, I 

Now, in 
of a much 
than you 
the sheep 


you publish a new 
worms in sheep, and as I raise 
sheep and have some trouble 
ill try this remedy. 
permit me to tell you 
better way to drench a sheep 
advise doing with a bottle and 
standing. There is too much 
danger of choking, and then it takes too 
much time with a Jarge herd. 

It takes two men, one to catch and hold 
the animal and one to handle the medi- 
cine. First get a piece of fountain syr- 
inge hose about eighteen inches long, and 
open at both ends. At the hardware store 
get the smallest size funnel, or one small 
enough to insert the:small end in one end 
of the hose Now catch the and 
stand on the rump, with the back of the 
sheep between the knees of the man hold- 


remedy for 





return, 


sheep 


ing, or in the same position as in shear- 
ing. Now place a hardwood stick about 


three-fourths of an inch in diameter cross- 





wise in the sheep’s mouth, then the man 
holding the sheep should run the end of 
hose without the funnel on it down the 
sheep’s throat far enough to go well past 
the windpip There is no danger of going 





too far. Now let the an with the dose 
ready pour it in the funnel, holding the 
hose up so that the medicine will run 





down without the sheep swallowing it at 
all. A little practice will teach one just 
how it is done, and if the hose is put 
down far enough there is absolutely no 
danger from choking, and the sheep gets 
the full dose without any loss I have 
seen many sheep strangled by the old 
method, but have never hurt one by the 


way I have described. Everybody around 
here uses the hose method. 
E. D. STOLLER. 


Missouri, 





The Chief Line o 
—— Hog and 
Stock Waterers, 


dows, Building 
Specialties, etc. 


Chief Square 
og Waterer 


<<a 
Chief Sunshine 
Roof Windows 
If you want farm equipment that will be 

cheap to buy, make your premises more sanf- 


Chief Ventilat.- 
‘ ing Cupolas 


» your work oer and your farm worth 
more money, CHIEF steel equipment will Le 
anything youeversaw. Made of non-rustin 

= Keystone copper steel, special galvanized; ang! 
iron frames, stron; est construction ever made. 
Our Sunshine Windows save the pigs. Our — =e 
ed waterers are the best investment you can m 


The New CHIEF Catalog FREE. 
Also 4 Hog House Blue Prints 


Tell us what of the above line you 
wish, and we'll send catalog by 
return mail. Also ask for our 
s 4 complete sets of Hog House 
Plans. Yours for the ask- 
ing. Write today, Address 
Shraucer & Johnson, 
415 Wainut St, 
Attantic, towa 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wal'aces’ Farmer. 
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-ublic Sales 
An important Point 9 edna Soees 
CLARK’S DUROC SALE. Bibby 379th, K 12) Knudson, Marion, Ia. 
4 good turnout of breeders was pres- $92.50 « — H. E. Powell 783d, A. P Lar- 
nt es gerry 7 Durocs aah law Mr ‘I son, low: $100; ewe lamb, McKerrow 
o Ctar oe tori). lowa which took | Farms, $200; McKerrow 4047th, McKer- 
tigre gg Ves Sc Fiend fis PO took | row Farn’s, $80; Jones 600th, A. P. L 
icra pe ME Racal pos lowa, son, $77.5f Rams—Senator’s Aristocr 
was | ere I I Pond & Son, $300; Reconstructor 576th’ 
gether \ : - > Doherty Bros Rock Valley, la., $197 
Cla! Bon uC Jones 497th, McKerrow Farms, $105: Imp 
al } OwsS him to | forty head Sykes 282d, Busch Bros., $132.50; No. 01 
ay id th ity ad Arthur Leonard, Corning, Iowa, $115: 
$223. The top of the le W. McKerrow 4177th, H. W. Miller, Marion 
when F. W. Knapp, of Worthington, | Towa. $127.50; Jones 597th, R. A. Satterly 
Minn., paid $980 for the March gilt, Lot Farmington, Iowa, $75; Jones 598th, Mc. 
22, a daughter of thfinder’s Likeness Kerrow Farms, $100 
She was re Id aft the sale to Loyd 
Wellendorf for $1,025 “hat Mr. Clark is . 
on the high road to success is evident CONWAY'S DUROC SALE. 
from the class of hogs he breeds. Watch Not as large a crowd was in attendance 
Ciark in the future I. E. Stickelman did at the J. R. Conway sale, at Westfield, 
the selling Following is a list of Iowa, January 19th, as the merits of the 
sentative sales No. 24, F offering warranted. However, it was held 





hyde, West Concord, Minn., $240; 25, in Mr. Conway's straightforward style, 
Clint W. Anderson, Marathon, Iowa, $230 every animal being sold to the highest 
22, F. W. Knapp Worthington, Minn., bidder, with no complaint. It has | yng 















$980; Andrew Stinar eo field, Minn., been demonstrated that people get more 

= $240: Gunderson Estherville for their money at Mr. Conway's sales 

= lowa, 4. Samuelson, Kiron. than is to be obtained almost anywhere 

= lowa, $4 4. Gunderson, $325; 1, else. The selling was conducted by Jas, 

= Clint W , $215: 2, A. L. Hyzer, Duncan. The average on the forty-nine 

4 Storm Lake, Iowa, $175: 3, A. Vancura, lots was $112 Following is a list of the 

canta from the an is = Lakefield, Minn., $180: 51, Frank Bahl, | more important sales: No. 4, F Kroksh, 





i) 


*7 ae nF . . M tzomery, Ik $280; 5, A. J.Grotenhuis Westfield, Iowa, $195; 5, 1, Tom Conway, 
like trying to pour water into a bottle Sioux Center, Iowa, $290: 9 Roth & Dod. | Westfield. Iowa, sHo.'s 260; 2,3, F Kroksh, 


x ne Z . we! > son, Ocheyed: Iowa 6. E. 8. Kit- $165, $230; 19, E. H. Carpenter & So 
‘ . Ww ithout remov ing the stoppe¢ r the “on aig cinaaies y pos a, 320; 10, Clint Fontanelle, Neb., $105; 8, J. H. Fros hlich, 
weight of the harrow tends to close the outlet of 


| 
| 





Lt 





| 


: W. Anderson, $250; 11, Fred Year, Mel- Madison, Neb., $97.50; 13, 12, H. L. Port, 
= vin, lowa, $295; 12, Wm. Meyer, Milford Akron, Iowa, $120, $112.50; 16, L. T Rust, 


T 








the grease tube. y ou know what dry bearings lowa, $260: 20, Frank G. Bahl, Montgom- Elk Point, S. D., $130; 20, Vanderhamm | 
* P 1i i } Ee he : ery, Iowa, $1 38, Ivan Sorenson, Fos- Bros., Ireton, Towa, $130; 7, H. L. Port, 

in a aise harrow mean, toria, Iowa, $200: 36, J. C. Clark, Terril | $90; 21, M. M. Talbott, Akron, Towa, $130; | 
Iowa, $150; 27, Clint W. Anderson, $185; 22, Robert Hasson, Elk Point, S. D., $110; 

B F A ° 3, E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa, $390; 44, 30, A. J. a a —— ore Center, { 
ry Lester Thiess, Spencer, Iowa, $280; 41, Iowa, $130; 11, s. Port, $110; 26, Nel. 

” is ve $s Ira Angier, ~All Lake, Iowa, $175; 42 son Bros., Akron, Towa, $125; 23, John 1 

Loyd Wellendorf, Algona Iowa $155 Nelson, Akron, Iowa, $107.50; 10, H. L, ( 


17, Roth & Dodson, $205; 15, L. E. Tim- | Port, $90; 24, M. M. Talbott, $105; 49, 48, 


Volcano Disc Harrow 





UOUUULLSVANONO OLA TAAANEED Oana nananHAE 





mons, Ocheyedan, Iowa, $2 10 Tom Conway, $100, $85; 50, Ed Schwank, 
Dubois, Sioux Rapids, Iowa, 55: 29, 30, Madison, Neb., $125 7 H. L. Port, $100; 
. . > 31, Grisvold Bros., Linn Grove, Iowa, $170 27, Nelson Bros., $110; H. L. Port, $ 
is made so grease enters the bearings from the each 33 ey ‘hn Gerdes. Everly Presta $155: 9, Tom Gunderson, E ik. Point, S. D 
39, André Stiner, Lakefield, Iowa, $200 25, 40, L. F. Rust, Elk Point, S. D 
bottom. 102 Clint W gp aera } 7 E M $100; 36, dovert Hasson, $105; 32, G 
1: ° as ss ° = Culver, Spencer, Iowa, $ ; a WwW. Bros., Westfield, Iowa, $100; 15, Ton 
rhe third lever enables you to tilt the gangs so : Hare we, Dick ns, Iowa, 16, H. H. | way, $100; 37. H. L. Port, $107.50 
- sc P . oly N ) ‘resco, Iowa, $165; 37, toy Harry Wahl, Westfield, Iowa, $90; 35 bas: 
all the dises enter to the same depth when working = eee Coe, ee F ee hee | Caney, Wi Ge ean Deen, & - 
along ridges or in dead furrows. Tongue is flex —4 nee Sutherland. low _ $150; is. H. L «und field. — a B® Guna ; 
© . > ° = eck toyal, Iowa, $190 . Frank Ras- $67.50; 29, H. L. , $90; 39, Johr ° 
iblv connected to the trame—no neck weight when = kie, Marathon, Iowa, $160; 13, P. A. Pow- son, $95; 17, H. L. Port, $80; 14, Tam 
# ell, Everly, Iowa, $170. Gunderson, $90; 45, 41, H. L. Port, $65, 


$100; 38, Roy Bell, Lexington, S. D., $19. 


WEELDREYER’S POLAND SALE. ———— 
H. A. Weeldreyer's sale of Poland China MARTS DUROC SA SALE. 


the harrow is used without tongue truck. Lever 
ratchets are solid steel. 














> , r on January 6th, was one of the most The Duroc sale of Messrs. B. C. Marts 
: The B. F, with i de: ile YT BW ill show ¥ ou other . & Son, of eo’ lowa. ee place | 
featur ‘S VO > January 21st, with the result that the 
- wad. ou wi Ke. thirty-cisht head sold for an average of SS 
225. The young boars, Greatest Sensa- one 
( = tion Orion and Greatest Pathfinder, were E 
“ee — Incorporated = much admired. They were pronounced by : 
2 @ e SONS 1877 = tl ittendants to give promise of develop- Z 
= ing into valuable boars. Méssrs. Marts 
= have long been known as producers of 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY S high-class big Durocs, and they were in 


ome ontiful evidence at this sale. The 
of prices ran very uniform. The 
was conducted by I. E. Stickelman 
of the more important sales follows: No. 
4, Fred Chapman, Mansville, Ok $5; 
5 vevins & Son, Modesto, IIL, $300; 

McCleary, Mason City 
I. R. Johnston & Son, Stea 

S50 2 ae Krue ger 
, $300; 1, Hans J. Jessen, 
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CHOG FENCE 


and up for a 26-inch Hog Fence. Lowest prices Barbed Wire, 
Heavy ail No. 9 Stock Fence tes, Steel Posts, etc. Our 
Direct From Factory to User method is the cheapest. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Every fence builder should investigate our high quality, 
rust-resisting, Open Hearth Steel Fences. Fu 
teed. We Ship on 30 Days Free Trial. Sav ey 3 

reent, Write for or it big 
‘ree F ence Bargain Book. 


gy FENCE CO. 
BOX 128 MORTON, ILLS. 














. F. Clark 
. G. Shaw, M 
23, J. H. Sessler, Aplington, 
KE. G. Reed, Belmond, lowa, 
iner & Lantz, Mason City, 
29, Adam Pfeiffer, Baxter 
J. Mennefee, Adair, Ia., 
An irews, Vail, Iowa, $30; 
fee, Adair, Iowa, $205 
th, Alexander, Iowa, $170 
Edward Haupt, Rowan, Iowa, $18 
I Davis tussell. Iowa, $200; 24 
Sessler, $29 44, J. Siebrands, 
26, Arthur Klint, W 
8, B. G. Lattimer, Spring- 
$ j { 


































JONES’ SHROPSHIRE AUCTION A 





























oat SUCCESS. $175 E. G. Ree d,_Bel- 

’ . , ° The A. T. Jon - 5? $130; ee ae aly, 

Colson’s Latest Improved Pig Forceps Takes ’Em Alive | ,2'° 4,7." ropshire sale | X ‘ iia Hite ok. Laster 

You Are Not Justified in \ Sastng the Pigs or Your Valuable Sows - buyers present Ui f the Theiss, Spencer, low: a, $1: 10 ot es, Art “4 

COLSON’S IMPROVED Oo | offering may be } that Will Minn., $13 32, 39 A P. 

| the Jones flock w h ionship Zearing, wees a, $140, $130; 41, R 

| at four sti fairs ar. and these. elmond, low a, $150; 31 

| with other he 41) were lows. $150: 25, A. P. 

stud 6, 8. F. Weber, $75: 34 

Peaks a anil €85: 13 

Colson’s will do the work for which they are made and are time, labor ona money savers. Try a pair es Moines, Towa, § Is, 

They are guaranteed. $2.50 each. enwick Towa, $130) 44 
THE A. G. COLSON CO., Dept. W, 293 So. Downing St.. Denver, Colo. | Belmond, Iowa, $129. 

ee SESE | 


MINER BROS. HOLD SUCCESSFUL 
SALE. 





Th 


e annual sale of Duroc bred sows t0 





Ill Se Send You This, be hel m the Lone Oak herd of Miner 
| Bros Garner, Ia., took place the eve- 

‘HOG OILER on 350 Days } ning of Jar uary 12th and resulted in the 
MEAG Free Trial a best sale Miner Bros. ever held. The av- 

TT erage was $175 on forty head On the 


other hand, Miner Bros. had a great of- 
fering. The fifteen best gilts in the sale 


ru Furnish the Oj 













































































Vv 
= ae Aeoga See have not been surpassed by that im ber 
If satistied “Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V- Crimp, fone from any : held thus far this wit 
pay my low gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- ter, and is to be Miner Bros. are 
or price. Ings. Sidings. jaliboard, Paints, etc., direct to you well playir of constr ve 
. If not pleased, wend thes no waren eg Factory Prices Positively greatest bre é ders > Marion's Iden 
ry) oy -_ Lady, was ) sale, going & 
ROWE'S [Xx OILER Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles R. J’ Edwards, of Alta, Towa, at $i 
; Th l was conducted by Melirau 
cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin an A list of the moré wr 
errepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. . Tonk 49¢ E = is. 
i he] Free Roofing Book ley, Towa, "$8 Imp. Tanner 176th, | Alta ; 
Won't clog or freeze Get our wonderfully W. J. Frederick, I 1, $77 Klein 217th o. 
Erte oil right low prices and free J. H. Lamn Fremont, Neb., $80; Imp. | Sto- 
samples. We sell direct Ruttar 291s > Mint oniiea | s 
& you and save you all 4 ponggaim;* ae on , 
-between dealer's | Mir $ | L ’ 
profits. Ask for Book , terman, N $100; . ) 
©. 2356 — 2d. Mclke I B y 
0 | AN sar Tr 
eat LOW P PRICED GARAGES ck 68 E. L. Bittern g Re: os 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made Colles t ( Hareray I re 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set $1 I by e4 Aol w | > 
upany place. Send postal for "= ean.” | ‘ erty i R 
pay A showing styles. - 4 . : ge “ I | +e 
WARDS MFG. Co. t > 3S bay! 8 | 
; W'SmiTh GRUBBER CO 2305-2358 Pie St, Cincinnati, 6 K. O. Knudson, Marion. 1 $1 y- 3 
Cc SC FRE ~ ar _ RY . . : 2's 
(CATALOG FREE DEFY 5 LA CRESCENT. MINN. lor $4 i. W M \ a } I la City, Iowa, 3! 39. 
ogg ——_—__—— - . < —____—_ $82 l by NTt G Hant r. | ¢ ( ze] Keswick. lowa, 3 rae 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Ames, lowa, §$ Imp. I vy 376th, In Thompson Brothers Cl lear Lake, 1OW% 36 Sout 
ee... 
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go ostal Cy 
p> ound 


xe for thisnew fence book 
It contains valuable 


d 
& tive buyer of fence should know. 


and find out — you always get a square 
deal when you buy 


m SQUARE DEAL FENCE® 


It is the kind that is the cheapest in the 





long run. Made of first quality some 
hearth steel wire, very heavily. alvan- § 
ized to guard against rust. van. 


|g Deal Knot has many Fn: A ne ek will 
appeal to you—it prevents slipping, sag- 
WB cing and spreading. One-piece stay stay 
wires sup ly upright strength. avy strand 
uce springiness to withstand changes a 
in temperature, and flexibility of the knot 
helps fence Sit the hills and hollows. 


g@ Stands Tight and Trim @ 


Ms Write today for booklet. It will be . 


money in your ket to get ted on 
wa wi A VS te AT dg Pe caren 


Keystone Steel & Wire ig rd 
78) 


°WA. 973 Industrial St. Peorla, tt. 











OSAGE POSTS 


CARLOAD LOTS 
H WAY, ELK CREEK, NEB. 

























Every farmer should 
have this book, which 
tells him how to 
make his hides 
worth more. Write 


sour Cony FREE / 








Yoo get years of wear--more service-- 

more value from a coat or robe made 
from your horse or cow hide and it 
oe eS ts Sena overcoat oF 


Save $25 Reser 















i, Care of Hides. Writs today 


rt aa TaN COMPANY 


rst St, Des Moines, lowa 














THE FARMERS |: 


Robe Tanning Company 


will give you the utmost value for your 


money in tanning and manufacturing hides 
‘ato coate, robes, caps, mittens,etc. Your hides 


are more valuable to you !f you have them made 


into comfortable wearing apparel than in any 
Other way. You need warm clothing and you 
can get it at a saving of from 30% to 50@ by asing 


~ ies of animals you lose or kil] during the 
iter. 

Send for our FREE CATALOG 

ich gives information in regard to making 
ais, robes, mittens, caps, sete, etc,, and in- 
struct ons about shipping and caring for hides. 

8 youre for the asking. Send for it TODAY. 
All Work Guaranteed and Done Promptly 


FARMERS ROBE TANNING CO. 














36 South First Street, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 








‘ than twenty-four 









$180; 24. Frank P. Oleson, Forest City, 
Iowa, $205; 30, Roy Sherwood, Beulah, 
N. D., $175 3, Powell Brothers, Swea 
City, Tow: a. $200: 4 R GS He m ning, 
Thornton, Iowa, en Zeiger, 
Garner, Iowa, $1: J. W. Devore, Val- 
ley, Neb., $159 C. Matern, Wesley, 
Iowa, $130; r E ngstle r, Gé urner, 
Iowa, $140; 20 ‘ear 

Towa, $140; 34 

City. Iowa, $13 

15, L. C. Schk 

21 Pe ter Pe te 












33, Peter Peters 4 Dreesman, 
Titonka, lowa, "Henry Meyer, 
Garner, Towa, $80; » E. S.. Wenck, Gar- 
ner, Iowa, $90; . Ben Hall, Garner 
Iowa, $85; 48, Dell Taylor, Garner, Io wa, 
7a; , P. G. Osheim, Forest City, Iowa, 
$150; 11, M. N. Zeiger, Garner, Iowa, $105: 
37, W. M. Kester, Garner, Iowa, $85; 49, 
Bernard Strom, Randalia, Iowa, $110; 7, 
Ben Studer, Wesley, “Iowa, 


$105 at Mel- 
D., 


cher Brothers, Brandt, S. $95 


VIPONDS’ DUROC SALE. 


The top sale of Puroes thus far this 
year on fifty head was held by Messrs. 
J. A. Vipond & Sons, of Algona, Iowa, 
January lith, when that number aver- 
aged 758 There was a question in 
the minds of many just what might hap- 
pen at this sale, as the attraction for 
a number f years past at this herd, 
Great Wonder I Am, died in November. 


His young son, Wonder's 
was proclaimed by 


Giant I 
all who had seen 


Am, 
him 


to be qualified to fill the place of his sire. 
This belief was substantiated at the 
ringside sale day; for there were twenty- 
three of the fifty head sold bred to this 
young giant and they averaged $975. The 
top of the sale, Pathfinder’s Helen 1st, 
went to Harry Fain, of Emmetsburg, 
Iowa, at $2,750, and she was bred to 
Wonder's Giant I Am. We might state 
here that there will be fifty other sows 
sold in Messrs. Viponds’ February 6th 
sale, and nearly all will sell bred to 
Wonder's Giant I Am The selling was 
conducted by Kraschel, Putman, Cruise, 
Matern and Satre. The list follows: 
S. W. Allen, Watertown, S. D., 











Ames bBros., Veaver, Minn., 

. H. 8S. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa, 

; 183, F. O. Swanson & Son, Arm- 
strong, Iowa, $1,800; 3 J Telling, 
Danville, Ill, $1,000; 5, Medayto Farms, 
Spicer, Minn., $850; 12, Adams & Swain, 
Algona, lowa, $925: 6, Van Note & Kah- 
ler, Palo, Iowa, $800; t >. Jones, 
Greenville, Ala., $875; Bros., 
$900; 19, A. L. Swanson, . lowa, 
$700; 51, Mike McCarty, T Bluffs, 
Iowa, $600; 7, Ge orge V. Spiegel, Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo., $62 3 a. Mousel, 
Bancroft, Iowa, $82 Jol : 





Frankfort, 
D. Johnson 
feld, Stanhope, 
Schierer, Metamora, IIL, 
Knapp, Worthington 
Wm. Ramser, Arlington, 
Lowman bBros., Grae 
50, George Prema, 
Bros., 


36, Johnson 


South 


$600 


2, Barnett & Son 
$1,120; 14, Medayto F: arms, Be. 
Robinson’ & Son, Yale, Iowa, $675 


Van Note & Kahler, $500; 24, C. U 
Arlington, Neb., $450; 20, C. M 
Litchfield, — . $575; 16, 

Farms, $750; 35, F. Danner 





Ill, $680: 47, Cornelius, Lake Nor- 
den, S. D., Porter Bros., Center 
Point, Iowa, 28, Christian Dubach, 
St. Joseph, Mo., $550; 52 Angus Mclver, 
Faribault, Minnesota, $800; 31, C. D. 

Johnson, $500; 32, Ben and A uder, 
Wesley, Iowa, $525; 53, Emil ‘ke avrenz, 
Algona, Iowa, $650 E. R. Ehmke, Gil- 
more City, lowa, 44, Schertz Bros., 
ar age til., $690: Cc. U. Cook, $600; 





Youngquest, "Watertown, S. D., 


G. 
$700; 39, B. H. 





Vipond, Scales Mound, 
Ill., $625; 38, Medayto Farms, $650; 55, 
M. G. Viers, Fort Dodge, Iowa, $5 5; 1 
G. C. Koch, Fairmont, Minn., $600; 23, H. 
N. Heggeness & Sons, Medford, Minn., 
500; 22, George Brema, We sle y Iowa, 
$500; 49, C. M. Crause, 5; 3, C. 
Cook, ( ‘rause, $420. 


$475; 48, C. M. 





GRAY MAKES GOOD DUROC SALE. 
One of the snappy sow sales was held 
by Fred H. Gray, of Anamosa, Iowa, on 
January 5th. A large crowd was in at- 
tendance. He had a first-class offering 
of good breeding and good type sows to 
sell. We have seen but few better fall 
or spring gilts sold anywhere at auction 
than were sold here. Bidding was very 
brisk from start to finish. No. 50, an 
extra gilt. topped the sale at $555 She 
went to W. G. Dawes & Son, of Wyo- 
ming, Iowa. No. 37, a daughter of Our 
Pathfinder, went to Herman Shaty, of 
Monticello, Iowa, for $390. The saie was 





conducted by Colonel Mcellrath. Sales 
at $150 and over are listed below: No. 1, 
7. L. Frisbie & Son, Baldwin, Iowa, 
$225; 2, S. Nelson, Onslow, Ia., $205; 3, 22, 
W. M. Louisfield, Lost Nation, Ia., $300, 
$215; 10 ,A. L. McMaster, Onslow, Ia., $260; 
a Gene Fagen, Marion, Iowa, $225, 
$210: 50. W. G. Dawes & Son, Wyoming, 
Iowa, $555; 14, W. L. Vandusen, Ana- 
mosa, Iowa, $200; 37, H. Shaty, ‘Monti- 
cello, Iowa, $390; 21, A. L. McMaster, 
$200; 34, 29, V. L. Frisbie & Son, $205, 
$245; 30, G. "A. Woods, Mechanicsville, Ia., 
$200; 33, G. R. Peters, De Witt, Towa, 
$200; 31, J. F. Mann, Monticello, Iowa, 
$199; 45, 38, Lawrence Kier, Maquoketa, 
Iowa, $160 each; 8, Gene Fagen, $165; 24, 

A. Reed, Onslow, Iowa, $155; 13, J. 
F Mann, Monticello, Iowa, $150; 32, A. 
L. McMaster, $150; 12, 28, John Merril, 


12 
Anamosa, Iowa, $155, $160. 


ADAMS & SWAIN MAKE. BIG SALE. 

The tremendous crowd of breeders 
which congregated in north central Iowa 
to take in the sales of Harry Fain, Loyd 





Wellendorf, Vipond & Sons and Adams 
& Swain were eager buyers when the 
Adams & Swain sale of Durocs opened 
at Algona in the late afternoon of Jan- 
uary 14th. It was a top offering of sows 
and as they were largely bred to the 
great boar, Jack’s Orion for which this 
firm recently paid $6,000, it brought 
forth ready competition. The forty head 
were sold in a little over an hour at an 
average of $650. making a total of over 
$104,000 left in Algona in a little less 


hours for Duroc sows, 








FARMER 





Unsettled conditions have made a big demand in all industries using 
steel and all steel products are extremely difficult to get at any price. 


WE URGE—PL’AACE ORDERS NOW 
Our factories are producing fence every day and we strongly urge all who are go- 
ing to require fence to place orders at once. You will be sure to have the fence 
when ready to. use it. 


PENDERGAST FENCE IS FULL GAUGE 
914 and 1214 wire—heavy galvanized steel. 
SOLD DIRECT—ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. You deal direct with the fac- 
tory—thereby save money—and our absolute guarantee of satisfaction protects you. 
PRICES LOWEST—QUALITY HIGHEST 


ORDER DIRECT—NOW—BUILD WHEN CONVENIENT 
We Prepay Freight to Your Station. States Shown _Below. 





Price 


ys 


per rod 
delivered in 


Wire 


Iowa 
lliinois 


Kan, 
Nebr. 


‘nches be- 
ween sta 


tonorono* Al MAMWMWOM Slt wan 
Spacing 
I . 





= Style No, 


ANAM AMro Hr 





irod (lbs.) 








~ 


Standard 
Spacing 
Throughout, 
For cumple 
8-32- 

8 Lage 314, $l, 
414, 5%, 6, 6 


$ .33 
| 41% 


~ 


TRANS Weight perl 


Ces 
_ 
rootrtatrw- 


0 mMm-2-3| Line 
—s ool 


SCEPweaAar 
SCoOnrmiwond 


~ 


eer 
y Stock Fenee, N 
| 





9%, Gauge Throughout 
| Spacing between 
lateral wires 
9 | 39 | 8 inches, 314, 3% 
| 47 | 414, 5%, 6 
Combination Poultry - Stock Fence 
15-48P | 15 6 
Galvanized Barb. Wire, No. 12% Gauge 
Barbed wire 2-pt. hog, 38-inch spacing, wt: 80-rod spool, 80 Ibs. 
Delivered prices outside above states on request. 
k _ BUY DIRECT FROM ABOVE AND SAVE TIME 
Big Circular upon request. Order from your nearest factory. 


7 
8 | 32 | 





et 
oco 























UNITED cistela ote) PANY 
OF STILLWATER 
WELD MAIN ST. STILLWATER. MINN. JEIES- FRONT ST. FORT MADISON, IA. 















The top of this sale »was $2,000, which 
sum was paid by Harry Fain of Emmets- 
burg, Iowa, for lot 1 of the catalog, 
Pathfinders Orion Queen. The_ selling 
was conducted by Kraschel, Putman, 
Cruise and Matern. The best sales fol- 
low: No. 4, Ed M. Kern, Stanton, Neb., 
$575;; 1, H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
$2,000; Hanks & Bishop, New Lon- 
don, Iowa, $1,156; 2, Jake Waltemeyer, Before You Buy 





Melbourne Iowa, $1,250; 16, 
$900; 6, M. T. 


Hanks & 
la Porte seefor yourself the noney 


Bishop, I save you on any fencing youneed. WRITE 


Anderson, 













City, lowa, Moore Bros., New today for my big new FREE Bargain Fence Book. 
ga 0; 8, J.C. Danner, } Shows 150 styles. Low Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
Yale, _lowa, , C.D. Johnson, | Also Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain 
a i a "$575; 10, ay ering. prices. Sample to test and book free, postpaid. 
Mechanicsville, owa, 0¢ Z, 3 

Swanson, Armstrong, Iowa, $1,000; 13, THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE C0., Dept.372 Cleveland, Ohio 
J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Iowa, $800; 

17, C. M. Snyder, La Porte City, Iowa, 

$1,575; 14, Sch ” tzer Bros., Wolsey, S. D., 

$500; 15, P. C. Ordung & Son, Lu Verne, 

— b75; 18, tains Gray, Anamosa, 

owa, 19, Powell Bros., Swea City, ‘ 
lowa, 20, P. C. Ordung & Son, $550; “Sure Scour” Culti- 
21, M. Viers, Fort Dodge, Iowa, $550; vator Shovelsdo not 
22, O. S. Larson, Logan, Iowa, $560; 23, cover up hills of 
Wm. Schott, Pocahontas, iowa, $525: 25, corn. Dirt slides off 

S. W. Allen, Watertown, S. D., $600; 27, the smooth blade and 
Fred Lyden, Hildreth, Neb., $500; 28, round shoulders Makes 


Christian Dubach, St. 
29, Lowman  bBbros., 
$550; 30, Jas. I. 
Iowa, $525; 31, M. G. 
G. Viers, $400; 49, M. G. 


Joseph, Mo., $825; 
Graettinger, Iowa, 
Robinson & Son, Yale, 
Viers, $450; 37, M. 
Viers, $675; 51, 


perfect mulch on top soil. 
Scours Clean in any soil. 
“SURE-SCOUR” 
CULTIVATOR SHOVEL 


Wm. Schott, Pocahontas, Iowa, $510. W A. Thielbar, Henry, 
Thirty head of the top sows brought a a . Says “scours well in 
total of $22,745, being an average price piel ae og : d 
of $758.16 each. 





MOSSOM BOYD POLLED HEREFORDS 
AVERAGE $285. 

The Polled Hereford herd of the Mossom 
Boyd Estate was dispersed at Chicago, 
January 16th. J. H. Persons, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., topped the sale on Gemnation 
7th, a Polled bull, for which he paid 
2.350 The summary follows: 45 Polled 
females sold for $12,300, average $270; 9 
Polled bulls sold for $4,270, average $475; 
24 horned females sold for $5,880, average 





FEED YOUR HOGS THE THE BETTER WAY | 











$246; 78 head sold for $22,050, average 
$285. 
PROETT BROS. iki fi ADJUSTABLE FFED BOX 
Look up the ad of Proett Bros., Alex- Made ot GENUINE white pine, IN FIVE SIZES. Capacity. 
andria, Nebraska. They offer some boars —e — a oe a ne Pe Heed geod 4 
out of history making Duroc sows and particulare end epecial FALL Prices. 
out of Orion Cherry King dams.—Adver- PETER JENS?N ; BOK D IOWA 


tising Notice. | 








“WALLACES’ FARMER 
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HAT’S what they say of men or 

machines that do their work and do 
it well---always! 

The Roderick Lean Automatic En- 
gine Disc is certainly such a machine. 
Specially designed and built for tractor 
use, the way it puts your fields in prime 
shape for planting with a single once- 
over---it surely is ‘all business.”’ 


The gangs of this disc are automat- 
ically angled by draft of the tractor. 
Regulating wheel within close reach 


of tractor seat allows quick and easy 


adjustment without stopping. A one-man outfit, 
built aseonly Roderick Lean knows how to build 


real farm tools. 
This disc is built in eight, nine and ten foot sizes 
with sixteen or eighteen inch discs. Flexible for 


PY 


8S ae, 
Sy, 





CENTURY @e&® 
CULTIVATOR 

The original leveriessculti- 

vetor. Famous for ite light 





“SIMPLEX” TWO ROW O 
CULTIVATOR 

A Hight draft, accurate and 
e@easiiy operated cultivator for 
two row work. Equipped witb 
either three horse hitch of 
four horse hitch and foret rock. 
ae 





short turning, strong for 


power requirements and 
long service. Cuts out 


the tracks of big tractors. 
Dealers everywhere are 


* Selling this disc. See the 


Roderick Lean dealer in 
your town, or write direct 
for full information. 


Roderick Lean Mfg. Co. 


Builders of the most varied line of harrows 
in the world, including a complete line of 
spike and spring tooth harrows. 


Dept.25, Mansfield, Ohio 


“New Century” 
Single Diese 
Furnished in any size from 
4to 1@feet. Strongly builtand 
braced. Hes working fatures 
not found on ot her single disca. 
Fiexibie trailer can be fur- 
nished in 5,6, 7. and 6 ft. sizes. 


“New Century” 
Engine Disc 

Furnished in 5.6.7, and 8 ft. 
sizes for use with tighter trac- 
tore, eBuiit extra strong for 

ower use. Operated from 
tractor seat by two levers 
within convenient reach. Ad- 
justabdle hitch euits eny stane 
dard ligbt gactor 


| 
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‘The Light of Western Stars" 


A ROMANCE 


| 


US 


Q@ 


By ZANE GREY 








SYNOPSIS—Madel 
ing from New Yorl 
finds herself alone : 
ly railroad station l 
western village She is 
drunken cowboy, who, \ 
when he finds who s 
to the home of Flore 


ne Hammond, com- 

$ her brother, 
t in a lone- 
1jon, a small 
accosted by a 
er, sobers up 
d takes her 
ley, a friend 














nee Ningsie} 
of Al Hammond. The next day her broth- 
er finds her there. Stewart, forgiven by 
Hammond for his insult to Madeline, is 


by the sheriff of the murder of a 








er, beats the sheriff when he speaks 
pectfully of Miss Hammond, and 
hits the trail for the Mexican border. 
Madelir witnesses a round-up, and sees 
for the first time Don Carlos, the swarthy, 
treacherous Mexican who owns a ranch 


nearby. Stewart sends Madeline s horse 
—named for her, Majesty. ine buys 
Stillwell’s ranch, as well as that of Don 
Carlos, and plans to make an ideal west- 
ern home, with Stillwell for her manager. 
This plan having materialize the ranch 
is named Her Majesty’s Runcho. Hearing 
that Stewart is letting himself become a 
good-for-nothing drunkard, Madeline goes 
to him nd persuades him to straighten 
up and co back to the ranch as fore- 
man He becomes his formér self again, 
and Madeline places complete trust in 
him. After a visit to the ranch of Don 
Carlos, 
ride home alone. 
band of guerrillas 
Madeline, while the latter 
house and bolts herself in. 
leaves the house later and hides in 
bushes, but is discovered by the gue 
and carried off. She is later rescu 
Stewart. Madeline's sister, Helen, 








a 





Madeline and Florence are left to 
Florence mi 
who seem to be afte 

reaches her 
madly 
some 


sleads the 


She 





with 
a party of friends from the east, comes 
to the ranch. 


CHAPTER 13—COWBOY GOLF. 


In the whirl of the succeeding days, it 
was a mooted question whether Made- 
line’s guests or her cowboys or herself 
got the keenest enjoyment out of the 








flying time Consider sameness 
of the cowboys’ ord > Was in- 
clined to think tt most of 
the present Still wart, how- 
ever, had fo i the situation trying. The 
work < the anch | on, and 
s« » of it *Stillwell 
could not Ss any more than 
} « d 1 in the extraor- 
iry go cowboys. Stew- 
one iness of cattle- 
ising setback Early 
1 te he saddle, driving the 
lazy Mexicans w 1 he had hired to re- 
lieve tl cowboys 
One morning in June, Madeline was sit- 
ting on the porch with her merry friends 
when Stillwell appeared on the corral 
path He had not come to consult Made- 
line for several days—an omission so un- 


remarked 
Bill—in trouble,” 


usual as to be 

‘“‘Here comes 
Florence 

Indeed, he bore some faint resemblance 
to a thunaer-cloud as he approached the 
porch; but the greetings he got from 
Madeline’s party, especially from Helen 
and Dorothy, chased away the blackness 
from his face and brought the wonderful 
wrinkling smile. 

“Miss Majesty, sure I'm a sad, demor- 
alized old cattleman,”’ he said, presently. 
“An’ ['m in need of a heap of help.” 

“What's wrong now?’ asked Madeline, 
with her eneouraging smile. 

“Wal, it’s sO amazin’ strange what 
cowboys will do. I jest am about to give 
up. Why, you might say my cowboys 
were all on strike for vacations. What 
do you think of that? We've changed 
the shifts, shortened hours, let one an’ 
another off duty, hired Greasers, an’, in 


laughed 


fact, done everything that could be 
thought of. But this vacation idee growed 
worse. When Stewart set his foot down, 


then the boys begin to get sick. Never 
in my born days as a cattleman have I 
heered of so many diseases. An’ you 
ought to see how lame an’ crippled an’ 
weak many of the boys hev got all of a 
sudden. The idee of a cowbey comin’ to 
me with a sore finger an’ askin’ to be let 
off or a day! There’s Booly. Now I've 
knowed a hoss to fall all over him, an’ 
onct he rolled down a canyon. Never 
bothered him at all. He's got a blister on 
his heel, a ridin’ blister, an’ he says it's 
goin’. to blood-poisonin’ if he doesn't 


rest There’s Jim Bell. He's developed 
what he says is spinal-mengalootis, or 
some such like. There’s Frankie Slade. 


He swore he hed scarlet fever, “because 
his face burnt so red, I guess, an’ when 
I hollered that scarlet fever was con- 
tagious, an’ he must be put away some- 
where, he up an’ says he guessed it 
wasn’t that. But he sure was awful sick 
an’ needed to loaf around an’ be amused. 


Why. even Nels doesn’t want to work 
these days If it wasn't for Stewart, 
who’s had Greasers with the cattle, I 


don’t know what Id do.” 
“Why all this sudden illness and idle- 


ness?" asked Madeline. 
“Wai, you see, the truth is every 
blamed cowboy on the ranch except 





Stewart thinks it’s his bounden duty 
entertain the ladies.” 

“I think that is just fine!’ exclain 
Dorothy Coombs; and she joined in 
gertral laugh. 

“Stewart, then, doesn’t care to hel; 
entertain us?” inquired Helen, in curious 
interest. 

“Wal, Miss Helen, Stewart is sur3 
different from the other cowboys,” : 
plied Stillwell. “Yet he used to be like 
them. There never was a cowboy fuller 
of the devil than Gene. But he’s changed 
He’s foreman here, an’ that must be 
All the responsibility rests on him. | 
sure has no time for amusin’ the ladies 

“I imagine that is our loss,” said Edith 


Wayne, in her earnest way. “I admire 
him.” 
“Stillwell, you need not be so dis- 


tressed with what is only gallantry in 
the boys, even if it does ke a tempo- 
rary confusion in the work,’ said Made- 
line. 

“Miss Majesty, all I said is not the half, 
nor the quarter, nor nuthin’ of what's 
troublin’ me,”’ answered he, sadly. 

“Very well, unburden yourself.” 

“Wal, the cowboys, exceptin’ Gene 
have gone plumb batty, jest plain crazy 
over this heah game of gol-lof.” 

A merry peal of mirth greeted Still- 
well’s solemn assertion. 

“Oh, Stillwell, you are in fun,” 
Madeline. 

“T hope to die if ’'m not in daid earn- 
est,”” declared the cattleman. “Tt’s an 
amazin’ strange fact. Ask Fle. She'll 
tell you. She knows cowboys, an’ how 
if they ever start on somethin’ they ride 
it as they ride a hoss.” 

Florence being apealed to, 


replied 


and evi- 


dently feeling all eyes rested upon her, 
modestly replied that Stillwell had 
scarcely misstated the situation. 


“Cowboys play like they work or fight.” 
she added “They give their whole souls 
to it. They are great, big, simple boys 

“Indeed they are,”’ said Madeline 
I'm glad if they like the game of golf 
They have so little play.” 

“Wal, somethin’s got to be did if v 
to go on raisin’ cattle on Her Majest 
Rancho,” replied Stillwell He appea 
both deliberate and resigned. 

Madeline remembered that despit 
Stillwell’s simplicity he was as deep as 
any of his cowboys, and there was abs 
lutely no gauging him where possibilities 
of fun were concerned. Madeline fancied 
that his exaggerated talk about the cow- 
boys’ sudden craze for golf was in line 
with certain other remarkable tales that 
had lately emanated from him. Some 
very strange things had occurred of late, 
and it was impossible to tell whether or 


not they were accidents, mere coinci- 
dents, or deep-laid, skillfully worked- 
out designs of the fun-loving cowbcys 


Certainly there had been great fun, and 
at the expense of her guests, particular- 
ly Castleton. So Madeline was at a ioss 
to know what to think about Stillwell’s 
latest elaboration. From mere force of 
habit, she sympathized with him and 
found difficulty in doubting his apparent 
sincerity. 

“To go back a ways,” went on Stillwell, 
as Madeline lbeked up expectantly, “you 
recollect what pride the boys took in 
fixin’ up that gol-luf course out on the 
mesa? Wal, they worked on that ‘ob, 
an’, tho I never seer any other course, 
I'll gamble yours can’t be beat The 
boys was sure curious about thet game 
You recollect also how they all wanted to 
see you an’ your brother play, an’ be 
caddies fer you? Wal, whenever you'd 


. 


quit, they’d go te work tryin’ to play 
the game. Monty Price, he was the 
leadin’ spirit. Old as I am, Miss Maj- 


esty, an’ used as I am to cowboy ¢x- 
centrikities, I nearly dropped daid when 
I heered that little hobble-footed, burned- 
up Montana cow-puncher say there wasn't 
any game too swell for him, an’ go!-lof 
was just his speed. Serious as a preach- 
er, mind you, he was. An’ he was al- 
waps practisin’. When Stewart cave 
him charge of the course an’ the club- 
house an’ all them funny sticks, why, 
Monty was tickled to death. You see 
Monty is sensitive that he ain’t much 
good any more for cowboy work. He 
glad to have a job that he didn’t feel he 
was hangin’ to by kindness. Wai, he 
practiced the game, an’ he read the books 
in the club-house, an’ he got the voys t 
doin’ the same. That wasn’t very hara I 
reckon. They played early an’ late an’ 
in the moonlight. For a while Monty 
was coach, an’ the boys stood it. But 
pretty soon Frankie Slade got puffed oD 
his game, an’ he hed to have it out with 
Monty. Wal, Monty beat him bad. Then 
one after another the other boys tackled 
Monty. He beat them all. After that they 
split up an’ begin to play matches, two 
on a side. Fer a spell this worked fine. 
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But cowboys can’t never be satisfied on- 
less they win all the time, Monty an’ 
Link Stevens, both cripples, you might 
say, joined forces an’ elected to beat all 
comers. Wal, they did, an’ that’s the 
trouble. Long an’ patient the other cow- 
boys tried to beat them two game-legs, 
an hevn’t done it. Mebbe if Monty an’ 
Link was perfectly sound in their legs 
like the other cowboys there wouldn't 
hev been such a holler. But no sound 
cowboys ‘ll ever stand for a disgrace like 
that. Why, down at the bunks in the 
evenin’s it’s some mortifyin’ the way 
Monty an’ Link crow over the rest of the 
outfit. They’ve taken on superior airs. 
You couldn’t reach up to Monty with a 
trimmed spruce pole. An’ Link—wal, 
he’s just amazin’ scornful. 

‘It’s a swell game, ain’t it?’ says 
Link, powerful sarcastic. ‘Wal, whats’ 
irtin’ oyu low-down common cowmen? 
u keep harpin’ on Monty’s game leg 
‘on my game leg. If we hed good legs 
‘d beat you all the wuss. It’s brains 
that wins in gol-lof. Brains an’ airstoo- 
cratik™blood, which of the same you fel- 
lers sure hev little.’ 

‘An’ then Monty he blows smoke pow- 
erful careless an’ superior, an’ he says: 

‘Sure it’s a swell game. You cow- 
headed gents think beef an’ brawn ought 
to hev the call over skill an’ gray-matter. 
You'll all hev to back up an’ get down. 
Go out an’ learn the game. You don't 
know a baffy from a Chinee sandwich. 
All you can do is waggle with a club an’ 
fozzle the ball.’ 

“Whenever Monty gets to usin’ them 
queer names the boys go ’round kind of 
dotty. Monty an’ Link hev got the books 

’ directions of the game, an’ they won’t 
let the other boys see them. They show 
the rules, but that’s all. An’, of course, 
every game ends in a row almost before 
it's started. The boys are all turrible in 
earnest about this gol-lof. An’ I want to 














Phere is @ delightful English 
guest abou this simple, home- 

ike interior, which is in perfect 
agreement with the English exe 
terior, shown below. 


PPD rboniypnn erm. 


The simplicity of Colonial 
lines distinguishes this home. 
It has the same floor- plans as 
the other houses on this page. 


FARMER 455 


an In the development of this 
S4ili 5 house the Southern fecling [t) 
| most pronounced, 





‘Beauty and Economy Meet 


in Curtis Woodwork 


EALLY beautiful woodwork at rea- 
sonable cost has long been a chere 
ished dream of home builders. 
| One could get good woodwork —honest 
wood and excellen at a 
fair price. But to finish a home i in wood- 
work architecturally true to some period 
or expression required the services of an 








only in one way could the special kind of 
woodwork be put within the reach of all 
—that way is through standardization. 


We standardized Curtis Woodwork 
from designs made by one of America’s 
foremost architects. Standardization 
thus becomes the means through which 
you can have, at reasonable cost, the 


name will be sent direct. Ask for portfolio 
No. VI, if you are interested in homes of 
3, 4, and 5 rooms; portfolio No. VII, ifin 
homes of 6, 7, and 8 rooms; or, if you are 
interested in houses particularly adz apted 
for farm use, ask for portfolio No. VILL 
Each portfolio contains illustrations of 
the exteriors, interiors and floor plans, 
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it's Easyto Move 
the CUSHMAN to the Job! 


Don’t waste time and labor moving your 
job to some heavy stationary engine. Move your 
Light Weight Cushman quickly and easily to the job, 


The illustration on the right shows the 
Cushman 4 H. P. Engine, weighing only 190 lbs, 
Above same engine is shown mounted on hand truck 
—easy te pull around from job to job. 


Weighing only 40 to 60 Ibs. per horsepower—only about one- 
third what other engines weigh—Cushman Engines are really portable, 
whether mounted on wheelsor not. Remember, one man can lift a Cushman 
4 H. P., while two men can easily carry a Cushman 8 H. P. 


CUSHMAN 


ORIGINAL Light Weight Power 


The Cushman is the original light weight, all-purpose farm engine. Unusual 
care in design; higher standards in all manufacturing processes, perfected balance, 
refinements in ignition, carburetion an¢ lubrication, enable Cushman Engines to deliver 


More Power per Pound 


This is why we have been able to build a line of gaso- 
line motors weighing only 40 to 60 Ibs. per horsepower, depending 
on size, yet to secure as much power and even more general 
efficiency than is possible with engines of the old type weighing 
three or four times as much. 


More Jobs—More Equipment 


Besides doing every job that any heavyweight 
engine of same horsepower will do, the Cushman 
Engine may be attached as power drive to 
machines in the field, such as harvesters, hay 
presses, corn binders, pickers, potato diggers, etc. 
Cushman Motors have extra equipment, such 
as Throttling Governor, Carburetor, Friction 
Clutch Pulley and Water Circulating Pump, 
without extra cost. Write for the Cushman 
Book on Light Weight Engines. 


CUSHMAN MOTCR WORKS 


North 21st St., Lincoin, Nebr. (315) 






8 H. P. Double Cylinder 
Weighs only 320 ibs. 














For those quick runs to town— 
the an is best 


























You may suddenly need a repair-part; you may , its 

want to see the doctor in a hurry; or an important { \ 
message must be delivered at once—there are a hun- £/ f Ty, 
dred and one such occasions when only the INDIAN (Ay4 | 
will give perfect service. YA 


There's no delay in getting started. The speed is there yr 
to carry you as fast as you wish. The power is (7) 
thereto pull you through mud or sand i 
and over the roughest roads. Any ‘ o 2 
foot-path is wide enough for the . +) 
INDIAN. And you average 75 miles , Ky ae = , se 
per gallon of gasoline! 

The INDIAN is economical—safe— 
simple—and absolutely dependable. 
Get an immediate demonstration from 
the nearest INDIAN dealer. Get the 
convenience and the economy of the 
INDIAN today! 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 24 
Springfield, Mass 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer 
in the World. 






The new INDIAN Scout Model G-20 
“marvel of motorcycle engineering” 











Sndian Motocycle 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Madeline had to yield laugt g 
insistence of her friends, and after all of 
them except Florence were up she made 
Majesty go down on one knee Then she 
stood on his left 1 facing b <, and 
took a good, fi on tl I l und 
pommel and his mane After she had 


slipped the toe of her boot firmly into the 
stirrup, she called to Majesty. He jumped 
and swung her up into the saddle 

“Now just to see 
done, watch Florence,” 


The western girl was at her best in 
riding-habit and with her horse. It was 
beautiful to see the ease and grace with 
which she accomplished the cowboys’ fly- 
ing mount. Then she led the party down 
the slope and across the flat to the mesa. 

Madeline never saw a group of her 
cowboys without looking them over, al- 
most unconsciously, for her foreman, 
Gene Stewart. This afternoon, as usual, 
he was not present However, she now 
had a which she was wholly 
conscious—that she was both disappoint- 
ed and irritated He had really not been 
attentive to her guests, and he, of all her 
cowboys, was the one of whom they want- 
ed most to see something. Helen, particu- 


larly, had asked to have him attend the 


how it ought to be 
said Madeline. 


sense—of 








match But Stewart was h 
tle Madeline thought of his fait 
ness, al was ashamed of 1 momen- 
tary lay t tl old mpe wus habit 
of desiring things irrespective of reason 


immediately slipped 
surveyed the group 
By actual count 
»t including Stillwell 
r of splendid horses, 


Stewart, however 
out of her mind as sl 
of cowboys on the 
there were sixteen 
And the sam 
all sh ra 
care of Mexic 








num be 





clean, grazed on the rim in 
The cowboys were 





an lads 





on dress-parade, looking very different in 
Madeline's eyes, at least, from the way 
cowboys usually appeared. But they were 
real and natural to her guests; and they 


were so picturesque that they might have 
been stage cowboys instead of real 
eros with silver buckles and horse- 
bands were in evidence; and bright 
embroidered vests, fringed 
and ornamented chaps, huge swinging 
guns, and clinking silver spurs lent a fes- 
tive appearance. 

Madeline and her party were at 
eagerly surrounded by the cowboys, and 
she found it difficult to repress a smile. 
still remarkable to 


ust they be to her guests? 


ones 











SILK scarits, 





once 


If these cowboys were 
her, what m 





“Wal, you-all raced over, I seen,”’ said 
Stillwell, ta g Madeline’s bridle “Get 
down—eet down. We're sure amazin’ glad 

n’ proud An’, Miss Majesty, I'm offer- 
in’ to beg pawdin fer the way the boys 
ire packin’ ins Mebbe it ain't 1 t 
But it’s Stewart's orders.” 

“Stewart's orders!” echoed Madeline 
He s Ww suddenly silent 

IT rec n 1 ] 





won't take no chi 
d sudden by 





the boys bein’ surpris 








ers An’ there’s raiders ratin’ in 
the Guadalunpes That's 
worry o% I I w S just «¢ 

Madeline, wit several of het ’ 
pressed relief, but Helen showed excite- 
ment and then disappointment 

“Oh, I want something to happen! 
she cried. 

Sixteen pairs of keen cowboy eyes fast- 
ened intently upon her pretty, petulant 


face; and Madeline 
not, that the 
not far off 


divined, if Helen did 
desired consummation was 





“So do I,”" said Dot Coombs. “It would 
be perfectly lovely to have a real 
ture.” 


The gaze of the sixteen cowboys shift- 


adven- 





















ed and sought the d ire face of this 
other discontented girl laughed, 
and Stillwell wore his strange moving 
smile 
Wal, I reckon you ladies sure won't 

have zo home unhappy, he said. 

Why boss of this heah ou t I'd feel 
mys disgraced forever if you rt 
hey r wish Just wait \n’ - 
dies, the matter on hand may not be 
musin excitin’ to you; but to this 
heah cowboy outfit it’s powerful impor- 
tant An’ ll help you can give us 
will sure be thankfully re ved Take a 
look across the links Do you-all see 
them two human  bein’s 
prancin’ like ipl obbled bronchs? 
Wal, you're gazin’ at Monty Price an’ 
Link Stevens, who have of a si n rt 
too swell to sso ite witl their old 
bunkies They'r I etic r the toor- 
nament They don’t want mv boys to 
see how they andle them crooked clubs.” 

“Have you ] <ed your team?” inquired 
Madelin 

Stillwell mopped his red face with an 
immense band and showed somet} ing 
ot confusion tI d Pr pl xX ty 


“I've sixteen boys, an 
to play,” he replied. 
ain't goin’ to be an 
won't be healthy. either 
an’ Nick They just 
that if they didn’t play we won't have 
any game at all. Nick never tried before. 
an’ Nels, al’ he wants is to get a crack 
at Monty with one of them crooked clubs.” 

“I suggest you let all your boys drive 
from the tee and choose the two whe 
drive the farthest,”’ said Madeline 

Stillwell’s perplexed face lighted up 

“Wal, thet’s a plumb good 
boys'll stand fer that,” 


they all want 
“Pickin’ the team 
Mebbe it 
There's Nels 
stated cheerful-like 


easy job 





The 


idee 
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Vherewith he broke up the admiring 
circle of cowboys around the ladies. 

“Grab a rope—I mean a club—all you 
cow-punchers, an’ march over hyar, an’ 
take a swipe at this little white bean.” 

The cowboys obeyed with alacrity. 
There was considerable difficulty over 
the choice of clubs and who should try 
first. The latter question had to be ad- 
justed by lot. However, after Frankie 
Slade made several ineffectual attempts 
to hit the ball from the teeing-ground, 
at last to send it only a few yards, the 
other players were not so eager to follow. 
Stillwell had to push Booly forward, and 
Booly executed a miserable shot and re- 
tired to the laughing comments of his 
comrades. The efforts of several suc- 
ceeding cowboys attested to the extreme 
difficutly of making a good drive. 

“Wal, Nick, it’s your turn,” said Still- 
well. 

“Bill, I ain’t so all-fired 
about playin’,”’ replied Nick. 

“Why? You was roarin’ about it & lit- 
tle while ago. Afraid to show how bad 
you'll play?” 

“Nope, jest plain consideration fer my 
feller cow-punchers,”’ answered Nick, with 
spirit “I'm appreciatin’ how bad they 
play, an’ I'm not mean enough to show 
them up.”’ 

“Wal, you've got to show me,” said 
Stillwell “I Know you never seen a gol- 
lof stick in your life. What's more, I'll 
bet you can't hit that little ball square— 
not in a dozen cracks at it.” 

“Bill, I'm also too much of a gent to 
take your money. But you know I’m from 
Missouri Gimme a club.” 

Nick’s angry confidence seemed _ to 
evaporate as one after another he took 
up and handled the clubs. It was plain 
that he had never before wielded one. 
But, also, it was plain that he was not 
the kind of a man to give in. Finally he 
selected a driver, looked doubtfully at 
the small knob, and then stepped into 
position on the teeing-ground. 

Nick Steele stood six feet four inches 
in height He had the rider’s wiry slen- 
derness, yet he was broad of shoulder 
His arms were long. Manifestly, he was 
an exceedingly powerful man. He swung 
the driver aloft and whirled it down with 
a tremendous swing. Crack! The white 
ball disappeared, and from where it had 
been rose a tiny cloud of dust. 

Madeline’s quick sight caught the ball 
as it lined somewhat to the right. It was 
shooting low and level, with the speed of 
a bullet It went up and up in swift, 
eautiful flight, then lost its speed and 

! curve, to drop; and it 
beyond the rim of the 
lesa Madeline had never a drive 
hat approached this one. It was magnifi- 
ent, beyond belief except for actual evi- 
own eyes 


particular 


sail, to 
of sight 


Seen 


dence of her 
The probably 
brought Nick Steele out of the astound- 


yelling of the cowboys 





ing spell with which he beheld his shot. 
Then Nick, sudder alive to the situa- 
tion, recovered from his trance, and, 
resting nonchalantly upon his club, he 
surveyed Stillwell and the boys After 


their first surprised outburst they were 
dumb 
“You-all seen thet?” Nick grandly 


waved his hand. ‘‘Thought I was joshin’, 
didn't you? Why, I used to go to St 
Louis an’ Kansas City to play this here 
game. There was some talk of the golf 
clubs takin’ me down east to play the 
champions. But I never cared fer the 
frame Too easy fer me! Them fellers 
back in Missouri were a lot of cheap 
dubs, anyhow, always kickin’ because 
whenever I hit a ball, I always lost it 
Why, I hed to hit sort of left-handed to 
let ‘em stay in my class. Now you-all 
can go ahead an’ play Monty an’ Link. I 





could beat ‘em both, playin’ with on 
hand, if I wanted to But I ain't inter- 
ested. I jest hit thet ball off the mesa 
to show you. I sure wouldn't be seen 


playin’ on your team.” 

With that Nick sauntered away toward 
the horses appeared crushed 
And not a scornful word was hurled 
after Nick, which fact proved the nature 
of his victory. Then Nels strode into the 


Stillwell 


limelight As far as it was possible for 
this iron-faced cowboy to be so, he was 
bland and suave He remarked to Still- 


well and the other that 

times it was painful for them to judge of 

the gifts of superior cowboys such as be 

longed to Nick and He picked up 

the club Nick had used and called for a 

new ball. Stillwell carefully built up a 
, 


cow boys some- 


imself 








little mound of sand and, placing the bail 
upon it, squared away to wateh He 
looked grim and expectant 

Nels was not so large a man as Nick 
and did not look so formidable as he 


waved his club at the gaping cowboys 
Still he was lithe, tough, strong. Briskly, 
with a debonair manner, he stepped up 
and then delivered a mighty swing at the 
ball He missed The power and mo- 
mentum of his swing flung him off his 
feet, and he actually turned upside down 
and spun around on his head. The cow- 
boys howled Stillwell’s stentorian laugh 
rolled across the mesa Madeline and 
her guests found it impossible to restrain 
their mirth And when Nels got up he 
cast a reproachful glance at Madeline. 
His feelings were hurt 

His second attempt, not by any means 
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so violent, resulted in as clean a miss 
1s the first, and brought jeers from the 
wboys. Nels’ red face flamed redder. 
Angrily he swung again. The mound of 
sand spread over the teeing-ground and 
the exasperating little ball rolled a few 
hes. This time he had to build up the 
sand mound and replace the ball himself. 
stood scornfully by, and the 
ys addressed remarks to Nels. 
Take off them blinders,’’ said one. 
Nels, your eyes are shore bad,” said 
ther. 
You don’t hit where you look.” 
Nels, your left eye has sprung a limp.” 
Why, you dog-goned old fule, you 
cain’t hit thet bawl.” 
Nels essayed again, only to meet igno- 
r ous failure. Then carefully he gath- 
‘ himself together, gauged distance, 
I ced the club, swung cautiously. And 
head of the club made a beautiful 
around the ball. 
Shore, it’s jest thet crooked 
lared. 
changed clubs and made another 
s il failure. Rage suddenly possessing 
he began to swing wildly. Always, 
peared, the illusive little ball was not 
he aimed. Stillwell hunched his 


Stillwell 


club,’ 


} bulk, leaned hands on knees, and 
: his riotous mirth. The cowboys 
Jeaped up and down in glee. 
You caint hit thet bawl,” sang out 
of the noisiest. 


few more whirling, desperate lunges 
part of Nels, all as futile as if the 
t had been thin air, finally brought to 





tl gged cowboy a realization that golf 
was yond him. 
Stillwell bawled: ‘‘Oh, haw, haw, haw! 


Nels, you’re—too old—eyes no good!” 

Nels slammed down the club, and when 
he straightened up with the red leaving 
his face, then the real pride and fire of 
the man showed. Deliberately he stepped 
off ten paces and turned towara the little 
mound upon which rested the ball. His 
arm shot down, elbow crooked, hand like 
a claw. 

Aw, Nels, this is fun!" yelled Still- 
we 


But swift as a gleam of light Nels 





flashed his gun, and the report came 
with the action. Chips flew from the golf 
ball as it tumbled from the mound. Nels 
had hit it without raising the dust. Then 
he dropped the gun back in its sheath 
and faced the cowboys. 





Mebbe my eyes ain’t so orful bad,”’ he 


said coolly, and started to walk off. *® 

it look a-heah, Nels,’’ yelled Still- 
v we come out to play gol-lof! We 
can't let you knock the ball around with 


gun. What'd you want to get mad 

It's only fun. Now you an’ Nick 

hang round heah an’ be sociable. We 

ain't depreciatin’ your company none, 

I vour usefulness on occasions. An’ if 

you just hain’t got inborn politeness suf- 

f t to do the gallant before the ladies, 
v remember Stewart's orders.”’ 

ewart’s orders?’’ queried Nels, com- 

a sudden halt. 

at’s what I said,” 

wit sperity. “His orders. Are you fer- 

gettin’ orders? Wal, you're a fine cow- 

} You an’ Nick an’ Monty, ‘specially, 


replied Stillwell, 


obey orders. 

Nels took off his sombrero and scratched 

! 1d “Bill, I reckon I'm some for- 
But I was mad. I'd ‘a’ remem- 

pretty soon, an’ mebbe my man- 


Sure you would,”’ replied Stillwell. 
ow, we don't seem to be proceed- 
th with my gol-lof team. Next 
us player step up.” 
brose, who showed some skill in 

Stillwell found one of his team. 
icceeding players, however, were 

r and so evenly matched that the 

t Stillwell was in despair. He lost 


per just as speedily as Nels had. 
Ed Linton’s wife appeared, riding 
th Ambrose’s wife, and perhaps 


Iped, for Ed suddenly disclosed 
that made Stillwell single him out. 

t me coach you a little,’’ said Bill. 
if you like,’ replied Ed. “But I 
more about this game than you do.” 





then, let’s see you hit a ball 
Str t Seems to me you got good all- 
fir uick. It’s amazin’ strange.”’ Here 


ked around. to discover the two 
Wives modestly casting eyes of ad- 
n upon their husbands. “Haw, 
It ain't so darned strange. Mebbe 
help some. Now, Ed, stand up 
n't sling your club as if you was 
i steer. Come round easy-like an’ 
ent.“ 


ade several attempts which, altho | 
predecessors, | 


than those of his 
ther discouraging to the exacting 
Presently, after a particularly 

s shot, Stillwell strode in distress 
nd there, and finally stopped a doz- 
S or more in front of the teeing- 


ET Ed, who for a cowboy was some- 
v legmatic, calmly made ready for 
r attempt 
" he called. 
> vell stared. 


} € yelled Ed. 

“hy’re you hollerin’ that way at me?” 
Cemanded Bill. 
I mean for you to lope off the horizon. 
ick from in front.” 

thet was one of them durned 
words Monty is always hollerin’, 


Get 


oO 


crazy 
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1,000,000 Gallons Used in 1919 


HERMOLINE is not a new lubricant— it is a better lubricant. 


For the past six years it has been used by thousands of 


motorists, who desired to secure the advantages of better 
lubrication. Over 1,000,000 gallons of HERMOLINE were 


used in 1919, 


HERMOLINE is a better lubricant because it is made strictly 
from Pennsylvania crude—and it has long been known that 
motor lubricants made from Pennsyluania crude are superior to 


all others. 


HERMOLINE is a better lubricant because it will 


retain its body under the most excessive heat developed in your 
motor, because it will keep a constant film of oil over the working 
parts, providing perfect lubrication under all conditions—because 
it will keep cylinders, valves and spark plugs in good condition 
and because it will make for smoother operation and longer life 
of the motor car, truck or tractor in which it is used. 


The reason why you will find it hard to get astrictly Pennsylvania 
base lubricant of this sort, other than HERMOLINE, is because 
the supply of Pennsylvania crude is limited. But by limiting the 
sale of HERMOLINE to a few states, it is possible for motor 
car, truck and tractor owners in these states to secure this 


better lubricant. 


Insist on your garage man supplying you with HERMOLINE 
lubricants—buy HERMOLINE in the original can or barrel and 


keep it in your own garage. 


Put it to any test you like, HERMOLINE 
is the lubricant you should insist on. 


HERRING MOTOR COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Dissolves quickly and easily—especially pre-° 
pared for the purpose. 


“FROM THE FORMULA OF :* 
A MOTOR COMPANY ; 
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The Test of Oil Value 


There are five tests by 
which the supreme quality 
of lubricants made from 
Pennsylvania crude oils 
are shown, and by these 
tests HERMOLINE lubri- 
cants are proved superior 
for use in your motor car, 
truck, tractor or aeroplane. 













Gravity 

The gravity ofan oil shows 
its density. Lubricants 
like HERMOLINE, made 
from Pennsylvania crude 
oils, run high in gravity 
(from 30 to 33 degrees), 
and are invariably filtered 
oils that contain a small 
percentage of carbon. 


Viscosity 

The viscosity test shows 
the ability of oil to retain 
its body under extreme 
heats. Inferior oils usually 
havea high viscosity, while 
Pennsylvania oils havelow 
viscosity (from 150 to 240 
at 70°), but when subjected 
toa heat anywhere near the 
temperature of a working 
motor Pennsylvania oils 
surpass all in viscosity and 
lubricating capacity. 


Flash and Fire 


The flash test shows at 
what temperature the va- 
pors coming off the oil 
will ignite when a small 
flame is brought close to 
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a Color mR) bag 

it Some of the lightest col- i iS 

4 ored oils often contain the  ¢ #7 

fi most carbon, so that tests be: ea 

a of color should never be a Bs Fh 
fs taken as proof of quality & re 

by without the other tests a Be, 
fk: described in this column. && 5% 

i ai Sie Se 
a Filtering ee Xa | 
le Oils made from Pennsyl- “43 S48 
bs vania crude may be de- *is Le ? 
wt = pended uponas being truly baa Pa & 
uf filtered oils when they a s 7 
fi have ahigh gravity (from 3 §3 
13! 30 to 33 degrees). You , #2 
ky will note that HERMO- a Ee | 
¥ 2 
t 


LINE oil has both light 
and colorand high gravity. 
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Ask your dealer for the 
HERMOLINE booklet— 
it tells in detail how to 
prove oil value. 
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COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 








is considered the perfect salt for all purposes 


on the farm.—It’s proven. 





Rider Agents Wan 
Everywhere to Ag and exe @ = 
hibit the new Ranger “‘Motor- 
bike’ completely equipped i 
with electric light and horn, 
carrier, stand, tool tank, coast- 
er-brake, mud guards and anti- /. 
skid tires. Choice of 44 other 
styles, colors and sizes in the 
“Ranger” line of bicycles. { 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired | 
at a smal) advance over our 
Special wholesale cash prices. 
DELIVERED FREE on ap- 
roval and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
TIRES Lamps, Wheels, Sun- 
dries, and_parts—at 
half usual prices. SEND NO ¥ 
MONEY but teli us exactly what you need. | 
Do not buy until you get our prices, terms | 
and the big FREE catalog. a 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.T 179, Chicago 












FOR SALE—100 SETS OF 


HIGH GRADE, UP-TO-DATE HARNESS 











_ T. F. PEEL, 


If interested in good harness 
send for prices and description. 


SIBLEY, IOWA 
MANUFACTURER OF HARNESS 











With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, 9 CORDS by ONE MAN ip 
10 hours. Send for Free . E83 showing low price 
and latest improvements. First order secures agency. 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 1B, 
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Wal, I reckon I’m safe enough hyar. You Monty removed his sombrero—some- 
couldn’t hit me in a million years.” thing he had never done before—and the 
“Bill ooze away,” urged Ed. single instant when it was off was long 
ed ’ ares -. seatoaee hit me? | enough to show his head entirely bald. 
—- Say Oe ee es tae L. | This was one of the hall-marks of that 
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When It Comes toa Real Show-Down 


















































“4 ce *hin’ for? lt’c is 
i 3 What am I eoachin’ you fori, 1s, De: | terrible Montana prairie fire thru which 
e ahaid an’ break your back.” he had fought to save the life of a child. 
V4 ee see wavy man, and | Madeline did not forget it, and all at once 
Page wenger gn K- CF nays ee she wanted to take Monty's side. Re- 
Sp SR LAS? His former strokes membering Stillwell's wisdom, however, 
nig” . ges ? ‘ » she forbore yielding to sentiment, and 
had no een made at the expense of €x- called upon her wits 
ertior ut now he got ready for a su- | - ' 
preme effort \ sudden silence clamped | ‘‘Miss—Miss Hammond,” began Monty 
down upon the exuberant cowboys It stammering, ‘I’m extendin’ admirin 
was one of those fateful moments w greetin’s to you an’ your friends. Link 
the air was charged with disaster. As n’ r down proud to play the 
Ed swung the club, it fairly whistled. match game wi you watchin’. But Bill 
Crack! Instantly car a thump says you're goin’ to caddy for his tean 
no one saw the ball until it dropped | an’ coach ’em on the fine points. An’ I 
Stillw gs shrinking body. His big har want to ask, all respectful, if thet’s fair 
\ went spasmodi y to the place that hurt, in sq re?’ 
P 2 ; ind at ible groan rumbled m hir | Monty, that is for you to say,” replied ( 
oe — ; Then the cowboys broke into a frenzy | Madeline “It was my suggestion. But ' 
f of mirth that seemed to find adequate ex- | if you object in the least, of course we 
o —_— f = pr m only in dancing and rolling ac- |} shall withdraw It seems fair to me, be- 
= ——ay ce ment howls. Stillwell re- | cause you have learned the game; you 
rar i his dignity ‘ ) sh aught | are expert, and I understand the other 
* >: ¢ his breath, and he advanced with a rueful | boys have no chance with you. Then you 
* face. | have coached Link. I think it would b 
. ‘Wal. boys, it’s on Bill.” he said } sportsm inlike of you to accept the handi i 
>: ¢ > ¢ a liv proof of t pig- idednes f cap.” 
: ma nd Ed, you win You're captain | “Aw, a handicap! Thet was what Bi I 
of t tear You hit straight in’ if I was drivin’ at Why didn’t he say so’? t 
hadn't been obstructin’ the general Every time Bill comes to a word thet's ’ 





pie to us old golfers, he jest stumbles ( 
Miss Majesty, you've made it all clear as ( 
} 








Farm Motor Trucks ng ty. nme 


6s 99 I n making a meé gaphone of I s huge print. An’ I may say with becomin’ mod- 
Go I hrou h hands, he yelled a loud biast of defiance esty thet you wasn’t mistaken none about i 
po 4 at Monty and Link. |} me bein’ sportsmanlike. Me an’ Link was I 
“Hey, you swell gol-lofers! We're | born thet way. An’ we accept the handi f 


vi i s, ck gives i ory ; . ; 
cae fetes ag att eacleaiaes ssi entiafact and economical waitin’. Come on, if you ain't scared.” |} cap. Lackin’ thet handicap, I reckon Link s 
. _ Instantly Monty and Link quit prac- an’ me would have no ambish to play f 



























































































































But if you want to see this unusual truck really perform—get right aown ticing, and like two emperors came stalk- | our most be-ootiful game. An’ thankin 
and pull—send it charging through hub-deep mud, up slippery hills, through ie RATES: She Se | a a eee ee ee 
clogging sand, over newly plowed ground. : “inees' say Neelt Git weil: mah," | 5 Wenlt te Bee Ot Xe ee ee é 
* ‘ said Stillwell. Then he turned to Made- beat us before, they’ve got a swell chanct D 
You will be astonished at the willing ease with which the Patriot answers ine and her friends. ‘Sure I hope, Miss | now, with you ladies a-watchin’ me 
unreasonable demands. Ma} * that you-all won't weaken an’ Link.’ s 
go over to the enemy. Monty is some Monty had seemed to expand with p: 
Built for the Far er eloquent, an’, besides, he has a way of as he delivered this speech, and at t 
| im tt , le to agree with him. He'll end he bowed low and turned away 
} lorr r 1prT ) > y< an’ ini? ] t > rron y) Sti llur y 
Patriot Trucks were designed to stand up and deliver under the unusually be plumb wi d wl en he heal s what he an join the group ar ind Stillwell. On I 
difficult conditions that prevail on the farm. We Se eee ae nag cies, sah se coeeslvan a pe ee a a ae r 
expect the owner to use his Patriot every working day rosy Heater cggh wong de t agp a ae ala yh ones tae clamiieae Brg hy h | 
of the year, fine weather or foul, good roads or bad. besides, it’s policy fer us to beat hin away to exploit upon ground rules v 
Patriots are easy torun and keep running. Few Now, if you'll elect who’s to be caddies It seemed to Madeline that the game c 
adjustments are necessary, little attention required. > be: pow _— wr tla at gedaan ges Mi : 
friends y rim of mesa, arm in arm with Edit! li 
: Ask us to send you the new Patriot Catalog. pros} ut, Wayne, and while Edith talked she loo! B 
E out over the gray va y leading to s 
HEBB MOTORS COMPANY, Manufacturers a ‘cou ak ies Gees ce ae 
rails > i 1e 1oregrount or , 
1394 P Street, Lincoln, Neb. 4 j slope she saw cattle in movement and s 
act i f y sil and ! cowboys riding to and fro She thought i! 
Revere Model Livcoln Model Washington Model self to iy for Ambrose. While Still- of Stewart. Then Boyd Harvey can t 
1508 to 2500 ibs. 3000 to 5000 Ibs. 5800 te 7590 Ibs. we I ling d this momen- them, saying all details had beer r iz 
Capacity Capacity Capacity to : s to i supporters, ranged. Stillwell met them half-wa i tr 
Mc \ this cool, dry, old cattleman, whos . I 
i 1ut in s , bow- and manner scarceiy changed at the an- € 
one foot 1 altogether nouncement of a cattle raid, now s ved 
2 Link was young, and extreme agitation. c 
ty years, more than twi Link's, “Wal, Miss Majesty, we've gone I 
had 1 I k I it \ n i 1 foozle right at the start,”’ he said, i 
been impossible to tell Monty's ag AS dejectedly. re 
Stillw i, Monty was burned to the “A fogzle? But the game has not yet c 
color hardness of a cinder. He never begun.”” 1 ed Madeline. c 
minded the heat, and always wore heavy “A bad irt, I mean It's amazin’ bad, I 
ps with the wool outside. an’ we're licked already.” £ 
look broader than he was “What in the world is wrong?” 
rtial to leather, had, since She wanted to laugh, but Stillwell’s : 
line’s chauffeur, taken to distress restrained her. 
i] ether. He carried no wea- “Wal, it’s this way That darn Monty 
pon, but Monty wore a hus sheath is as cute an’ slick as a fox After he 
and gun. Link smoked a ret, and got done deelaimin’ about the handicap 
looked coolly impudent. Mo was dark- he an’ Link was so happy to take, he 
faced, swaggering, for all the world like got Castleton over hyar an’ drove us all 
a barbarian chief. dotty with his crazy gol-lof names. Then 
That Monty makes my flesh creep,” he borrowed Castleton’s gol-lof coat I 
said Helen, low voiced. “Really, Mr reckon borrowed is some kind word. He 
Stillwell, is he so bad—desperate—as I've just about took that blazin’ coat off the 
heard? Did he ever kill anybody?” Englishman. Tho I ain’t sayin’ but that 
og | #4 “Sure. Most as many as Nels,” replied Castleton was agreeable when he tumbled 
r ~ ee Stillwell, cheerfully. to Monty's meanin’. Which was nothin’ ‘ 
— is eR NV ) 4 “Oh! And is that nice Mr. Nels a des- more’n to break Ambrose’s heart. That be 
! Pri Ahan Vy perado, too? I wouldn't have thought so coat dazzles Ambrose You know how on 
(J fe) LO LA ED DD bbe He's so kind and old-fashioned and soft- vain Ambrose is Why, he'd die to get r 
AA i n~SQ a eS x voiced.” j to wear that 1 lishman’s gol-lof coat tau 
Soy. \ ‘ <a Nels is sure an example of the doo- | An’ Monty f d him. It’s plumb 
s ¢ se ‘ ie . plicity of men, Miss Helen Di n't you | pit ful to see the look in Ambrose’s eyes 
ee 2 fe , e listen to his soft v He's really as bad | He won't be able to play much. Then * 
~ as a side-winder rattlesnake.” what do you think? Monty fixed Ed Lin- aa 
Constant Pressure—Even Penetration At this’ juncture “Monty and Link | ton, all right. Usually Bd ia easy-coit’ JO 
‘ reached the teeing-ground, and Stillwell an’ coo But now he’s on the rampage — 
ORE than 20 vears of thorough discing shows the superiority of went out to meet tl The other cow- Ww ul } e it's news to you to learn that ; > 
Bonanza construction. Gangs that angle from the outer ends, boys press d forward to Ed's is powerful _turrible jealc is of . 
No chance of inner discs riding or cutting trio Madeline heard Still - _Ed was some thin’ of a devi “ 
Py r eg Bumpers alwavs bump. and, evidently, he w is explail the wimmen. Monty goes over an t r 
into each other. . t } Says I team was to have skilled s Beulah—that’s Ed’s wife—that Ea is goin 
No binding. No dead weight for horses. . the pl Sudden! ea from the to hev for caddie the lovely Miss Dorothy ’ 
Constant pressure is another advantage of outer } pat anette center the group roar with the goo-goo eyes I reckon this : Me 
angling. It is the only meat stting even pene- 1 outer ends. that broke off as si was 8s disrespectful, but with all doo me - 
is. Flexibe spr ar corel nnongy up close ij lowed excited voices, al respect to Miss Dorothy, she has got & vr, 3 
ptt beartnan. oan ‘cau pele. = ; Presently Monty appears pair of unbridled eyes Mebbe . ist ¢ 
Tandem attachment for double discing. - : Yi from restraining hands natural OF her to look at a f of lai; 
i acti eee Copatner an 7. : m4 ¢ toward Madeline. : that Oh, it s all right: I'm not say n bony 
line of farm tools. Write —- } > <1 a Monty Price was a type of cowboy who } anythin’! I know it’s all proper an’ resuU- T 
3 , had never been known to speak to a lar for.girls back east to use their eyes avis 
ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. Xs . P - woman unless he was first addressed, and But out hyar it’s bound to resul s- oo 
493 Second Avenue Rock Island, Ill! A\, then he answered in blunt, awkward trous All the boys talk about ng ay, 
Established 1865 shyness. Upon this great occasion, how- | themselves in Miss Dot’s eyes, an’ 2! te 
eV it appeared that he n nt to pro- they brag a t is which feller is tne Pine 
test or plead with Madeline, for he showed | luckiest Anyway, sure Ed's wife knows % 
stress of emotion. Madeline had never | it An’ Monty up an’ told her tl it 
gotten acquainted with Monty. She was was f fer her to come out an’ see how ; 
a little in awe, if not in fear of him, and swell Ed was prancin’ round under th pts 
now she found it imperative for her to light of Miss Dot’s brown eyes Beulah MAL 
keep in mind that more than any other calls over Ed, figgertively speakin’, ropes iy 
of the wild fellows on her ranch, this one hi mfor a minnit. Ed comes back hug set It n 
should. be dealt with as if he were a big a grouch as big as a hill. Oh, it was mins 
funny! He was goin’ to punch Montys a 
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1e- haid off. An’ Monty stands there an’ — 
the laughs. Says Monty, sarcastic as alkali : 
ng water ‘Ed, we-all knowed you was a 

id. heap married man, but you're some lo- 

lat coed to give yourself away.’ That settled 

ich I He’s some touchy about the way 

id. Beulah hen-pecks him. He lost his spirit. 

ice sn’ now he couldn’t play marbles, let 

te- alone gol-lof. Nope, Monty was too smart. 

eT, n I reckon he was right about brains 

ind bein’ what wins.” 


The game began. At first Madeline and 

































































































































































ty I thy essayed to direct the endeavors 
in of their respective players. But all they 
ink said and did only made their. team play 
the the worse. At the third hole they were 
Bill f behind and hopelessly bewildered. 
am v with Monty’s borrowed coat, with 
YI its dazzling effect upon Ambrose, and 
fair Link's oft-repeated allusion to Ed’s mat- 
al state, and Stillwell’s vociferated 
lied disgust, and the clamoring good inten- 
But tion and pursuit of the cowboy support- 
we ers. and the embarrassing presence of 
he- the ladies, Ambrose and Ed wore thru 
wou all inner of strange play until it be- 
ar came ridiculous, Yi: ae qa ee 
you Hey, Link,’’ came Monty's voice boom- . a ; eg a i <¢E- . _ 
) Der eget Kia rs . - A — o*, ° = = ~~ 
he ing over the links, ‘our esteemed rivals ee Pee * 3%. Fa : 16 n-452) = = Lee 
1di- ar ye od yg al a , mls we ee rs Os. t Sa ee +. - 7 
Madeline anc orothy gave up present- 
Ri ly. when the game became a rout; and Hel er Natt re 
80 t} sat down with their followers to 1 
et’s v the fun. Whether by hook or 
ts I Ed and Ambrose forged ahead to . . P P 
1 ¢ ee eee ee YATURE does her share in seed and culti-packers — will form a solid 
* as c — I " Fe ee 1 ° P see : 
ak. t sappeared in a mass of gesticulat- bed building by providing fer- foundation for a bumper crop because 
out ng, shouting cowboys. When that com- til il ist d health these implements are thorough in their 
was ps mass disintegrated, Castleton came lle SOL, MOIS ure, an ealt iy seed. work And they are not only efficient 
rdi forth rather hurriedly, it appeared, to Th r ’ . ‘ . : : 
pat st back toward his hostess and her pe ee ends. The but also very durable, being made of 
rae riends restis u ° igh- i 
: Leok!” exclaimed Helen, in delight. A P geil sees * high grade material throughout. The 
= ‘Comics is baker sactied. What nd the preparation of a mellow, name “International” is a guarantee of 
dn't ever did they do to him? Oh, this is im- thoroughly pulverized seed bed is questioned worth. 
anct mens¢ ° ‘ . 
Castleton aoe a indeed, and alse almost as important as fertile soil Let us mail you descriptive folders of 
; eeBY ieek ak eax é ee and moisture. Upon it depends the these tillage implements so that you will 
mts as he came up. “Never saw such bloom- healthy germination of the seed and a_ know just a bit more about the preparing 
i ing golf! I resigned my office as um- sturdy growth of the plant. of Spring seed beds. With every imple- 
Ince pire » ~ . . 
ae Ss sll: atid Stila sion oi mae ee pre seg with International ment goes an alert, responsive and in- 
et ike thane age Tools — disk harrows, spring and __telligent service. The International dealer 
Kia It was like this, don’t you know. They peg-tooth harrows, combination harrows will serve you direct. 
ill together over there watching each 
an r Monty Price's ball dropped into a 
t mazard, and he moved it to improve the 
, lie. By Jove, they've all been doing that. 
} But over there the game was waxing hot. 
St ell and his cowboys saw Monty move 
tt ill, and there was a row. They ap- 
pe to me. I corrected the play, 
1 s ed the rules. Monty agreed he was 
i! wrong. However, when it came 
to ng his ball back to its former lie 
in hazard, there was more blooming 
i tre Monty placed the ball to suit 
hi nd then he transfixed me with an 
n- evi 
= { : k,’ he said. I wish the bloody 
con would not call me that ‘Dook, 
an’ me his game ain't as important as \ 
said, int tional politics or some other things 
re but there’s some health an’ peace 
vet ce] ‘on it. Savvy? For some space 
our ments have been dead to honor 
bad, an’ sportsmanlike conduct. I calculate the 
£ lepends on my next drive. I'm 
} ny ball as near to where it was j 
vell’s as in eyesight could. You seen where if: 
same as I seen it. You're the 
mpi an’, Dook, I take you as a honor- 
fonty ’ 3 
onty ee ee Se ok ee INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
licap Gays has my word been doubted without : . OF AMERICA unc. 
he sorr So I'm askin’ you, wasn’t my ball CHICAGO USA y 
s all ayin’ just a it here?’ @ . 
Then The bloody little desperado smileW em —S =. - = ee =p 
ts reerfully, and he dropped his right hand } anand snceeeteensenenes - 
He jown to the butt of his gun. By Jove, he 
f the i n I had to tell a blooming lie!’ 5 . 
that ton even caught the tone of Mon- 
abled t's but it was plain that he had 
»thin’ ; tt east conception that Monty had 
That een f ng Madeline and her friends . 
how “gap ee aig veg x aig apg Be Hog and poultry raisers in row as This improved, neat-/ooking, san- 
e a tains of mitiths. as i ies all parts of the country are pone tar | closet = mete cee 
ae using Semi-Solid Buttermilk because they know it is et ponte A: lings tga as mm 
UY — “6 Ti -< ence---protect § Js 
evel the Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth. It gives sickness, Easily installed in any room, 
Then _ CHAPTER 14—BANDITS. quicker gains, earlier marketing and bigger profita, Guaranteed $°"1'°"" and odorless 
Lin- When Madeline and her party recov- 100 per cent digestible. malas eoliddiotien a dee 
goin’ a mposure, they sat up to watch the e e 2 money refunded within thirty 
age ‘mish of the match. It came with spec- days. Only $9.98, Big pro- 
that tacular suddenness. A sharp yell pealed @nit- duction makes this low price 
us of out, and all the cowboys turned atten- Ss SS yep egal cree ND pease: angen 
with tively in its direction. A big, black horse “‘The Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’’ { nen ttle Scio halneen. 
tells “ad surmounted the rim of the mesa and Just creamery buttermilk with the it fresh indefinitely. Semi-Solid Buttermilk Waterman-Waterbury Co. : 
oin’ Was just breaking into a run. His rider water removedand nothing added.Thesame § is pure enough to drink or use in batter 1121-47 Jackson St. N.E. Minneapolis, Minn, 
eothy velled sharply to the cowboys. They as home churned. Contains high percent- | cakes. Don’t use a substitute or so-called 
this Wheeled to dash toward their grazing Seo crctsin and netwralinstioned. Con- we a Get the Genuine 
: hors, ns no sulphuric acid or other injurious lid Buttermilk, absolutely pure and 
doo ; 7 : ; preservatives. Natural] lactic acid keeps | unadulterated, for quick results. 
ot 8 s Stewart. There is something Better Than Grain Feeds. Order a barrel of Semi-Solid Buttermilk (average a a 
wet said Madeline, in alarm. weight 500 pounds). One barrel makes 1000 gallons of pure, rich, 
like ton manet. The other men ox buttermilk feed. Order today. Easily Sawed By One Man. 
. int uneasily. 1e y soug 4 
pari Gana aoe CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY gf yh og og Pree 
, aap : ep eee ig pro cutting Ww eap 
eves ack got into his stride and bore De t. 209 coln ’ 
elk aude Sade: p Lin » Nebraska and easy to operate. 
look at that horse run!” cried TAWA OG 
Look at that fellow ride!” —Ee ew es 
nh was not alone in her admiration, Rots  eee Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
ows leline divided her emotions be- Makes work easy. Eoaioan ome 
+ ft growing alarm of some danger H Ee BR 1) running pumps and other machinery. © 
how ‘acing and a thrill and quickening of Uniform width as well as thicknessgneces- —emm: 
r th sulse-beat that tingled over her when- sar or perfect plenting. Soother trader GC 0 R | 
seul ver she saw Stews in vi i ve you this. Two revolving different 
seulah ~ eral pry Boy wart in violent action. perforated cylinders do the trick. Send for 
ropes mel n oddly hg <a a. Free Catalog and 30 days’ Free Trial Offer. G RADE R 
regin t, but action meant s le 1 
nee Rmight mean anything. “or one’ me. TWIN CITY SEPARATOR CO. 
onty’s went she remembered Stillwell and all 2807 Colfax Ave.So., = Minneapolis*Minn. [Ey 
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his talk about fun hysteria. Once or twice Dorothy n 
to amuse her guests mured plaintively. Half the time Made- 
tenance thougt line could not distinguish those ahead 
hims¢ little fun t e ¢ thru the yellow dust It was dry and 
much for a horse to rur matt made her cough. The horses snorted 
unless there was per sn She heard Stewart close behind, start 
alone su 1 to ide little avalanches that kept rolling on 
tio sity l Majesty's fetlocks She feared his legs 
ed t not so s might be cut or bruised, for some of t} 
her guests But v danger co stones cracked by and went rattling down 
be? She could think of nothing except the slope. At length the clouds of dust 
the guerrillas thinned, and Madeline saw the others hx 
} 7 + went . fore her ride out upon a level. Soon 
ECHANICAL rf ee d Whatever threatened, it would be met . ve “ ef ate ‘ye ase aed 
perjection—stun y construc- and checked by this man Stewart, who | WaS Gown, and 5 A aiso, 
tion—plus power—right price—all these come was thundering up on his fleet horse; and ! Here there was a delay, occasioned 
bine to make the Fairbanks-Morse aa Age America’s as he neared her, so that she could see | Stewart changing Dorothy from his horse 
ee! . A) the dark gleam of fa 1d eyes, she had | to her own. This struck Madeline as 
» Master Farm Engine. a strange feeling of in her depend- ing singular, and made her thoughtful 






| 
| 
} In fact, the alert, quiet manner of all the 

























‘ “ . . enc po 1 . 
On over 250,000 American farms the ras is daily The bie black was so close to Madeline cowboys was not reassuring. 4 y 
: . saat , iawaert Wl “Ss e he ride i yas noticeable that 
demonstrating its superiority. More firmly than ever and r friends that when Stewart pulled resum d the ride it was no ' i 
i } t t and sand ked up by his | Nels ang Nick were far in advance 
its unquestioned supremacy is becoming established. Backed by Hs se igeis On eee eee ee ae ty stayed far in the rear, and St rt 
oO lity pounding hoofs flew in their faces y staye : 2 © ne a t 
Fairbanks. Morse quality and its oWn reputation for unparalleled me m= ea i ‘ “ Pr oe rode with the party. Madeline heard i 
performance, the “Z” is the one engine for any farmer to buy. § | Harvey ask Stewart if lawlessness 
r un. Miss mmond’ | aS he had mentioned was not ur 
Let Jour dealer show Jou why Jou should have a “Z.” You scared yau, Miss H ; vane | “| CUES ae li a that, except for Soe 
¢ ; sp } But I'm pressed for time Stew: eplied that, « 
will know then why over @ quarter of a million progressive ~ : a i oa on the | al deeds of outlawry such as might 
farmers selected at after compering st with all others. Two ? 1A] n leserte a od They out in any isolated section of the cou 
hundred Bosch Service Stations cooperate with Feirbanks-Morse held : ions ear Arua Prieta Pat | there had been peace and quiet alor 
dealers in rendering real service to ““Z’”” owners. Hav Ai? nosse that's trailing | border for years. It was the M 
t 1. now Pat s no use for:| revolution that had revived wild 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO them and you Know Pat has, use for-| Sch al the attendant raids and hold-we 
: a or y st ) he | and gun-packing Madeline knew t 
MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO nrene cx the bandits they were really being escorted hom: 
Petes not.” said Madeline. consider- der armed guard. 
relieved “We'll hurry back to the | When they rounded the head 
/ ‘ PRICES: house.” | mesa, bringing into view the ranch ise 
Tney exchanged no more speech at the | and the valley, Madeline saw dust or 
14 ’ i ut ance y, 
J 114 H. P. $75.00 moment, and Madeline’s guests were si- | smoke hovering over a hut upon tl 
a oP. «s $125.00 lent Perhaps Ste irt’s tions and looks | skirts of the Mexican quarters \ 
ob - 6H.P. - $200.00 i 1 his ea V s. His pier¢ sun had set and the light was fading 
oA roved a 1 tl n ¢ mesa, and | could not distinguish which it was 
Ao” ANF. O. B. Factory his fa was as hard and stern as chis- | Stewart set a fast pace for the hous: 
_— eled bronze | a few minutes the party was in the 
Monty and Nick came galloping up, each | ready and willing to dismount. 
- lead ) 243) axe . . j r ch 
The oom « | Stillwell appeared, ostensibly che 
———P Zz 3 Neis too cheerful to deceive Madeline 





noted also that a number of armed « 
boys were walking with their horses just 
below the house. 
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Farm Engine 


















































































oO 
Madel ‘Wal, you-all had a nice little run,” 
ROS ; Stillwell said, speaking generally. ‘I 
at i on there wasn't mueh need of it Pat 
ce Hawe thinks he’s got some outlaws 
Edi ralled on the rancl Nothin’ at all t 
c 1 aks writ A fussed up about Stewart's: thet par 
sa elpless ‘ d . : : 
; ¢ | lar he won't have you meetin’ wit 
( z i o Ul Ss ‘ } 7 ” r 
Beg pardon, but I'm pressed for time. rowdies 
said Stewart, coolly, as w yn arm he , and fervent were the expressions 
forced Dorothy’s horse almost to its knees of relief from Madeline's feminine guests 
Dorothy who was activ: nd as they dismounted and went into the 
climbed astride; and when Stew house. Madeline lingered behind to speak 
his hold on bit and n with Stillwell and Stewart. 

1 + - P —_ : 
bled up and began to bu ; “Now, Stillwell, out with it she said 
screamed as she shot into the air Stew- briefly. 
art, as quick as t hor leaped forward The old cattleman stared, and then he 
and caught Dorothy in his she had laughed, evidently pleased with her keen- i 
s i d « \ | | i rt 1ess 
caugh would ha 1 St us “Wal, Miss Majesty, there's goit 
fa Stewart ndlir her 4 f she fieht as swher ° Bawwewt ; I 

‘ : a I somew ner an stewar A I 
were a child, turne her rig] side ip to get you-all in before it come of 
to set her upor ! et Dorothy evi says the valley’s overrun by vaquet 
dently thought « of t t e she guerrillas an’ robbers, an’ Lord knows 

| he ny nd made startled motions to what else 
readjus yr a I t ] $s no He stamped off the porch, |} 8 
In N s if t spurs rattling, and rted down t h 
" j i Ba } + 
i Ses Ss ‘ ssible toward the waitir men. ' 
: va stewart st a ss! nis familiar c 
, } position erect, silent, with a 
‘ ; mM 
D ' J ! a \ < vb pomme ind bridle I 
: eS Vas naer Stewart, you are exceedingly—t! 
¢ ful of my interests she said, wa to } 
s <I 1 not finding 
WW I ‘ dr } vy wha to < \ 
to 
, . ‘ It 
" \ s i wal uw 
‘ ‘ 
! s I: 
> 1 ‘ o 1 t 
s s “ ck her to talk sl t 
i cow- < vy wil 


i in t t I May I know t special ord 


| lx rt ] ? ¥ t rim | 
i 3 yas listance Y Say Ne ind Nick and Mont } 


















Provide Plenty of Sunshine and Zo» ' und when Madeline saw the | aged 
Good Ventilation for Your Hogs : ee cancun |. 3 


1 . , 9 ° UT g 1 < Of « rs il ¢ a = 
A successful hog raiser once said that he feed small pigs sunshine, ‘ _ : : t you lf y 


fresh air and just enough other feed to balance the ration. Build into 
your hog house plen:y of roof windows and proper ventilation. You n 


sho 1 you worry ove! ] 
womer red t ' thine that } » 
\ 1 Appearec » be sper ess t it'll vy never happen t 


Stewart « cl i s rs t ft leep I sist Stewart.”” she replied } 






































only save feed, you will save more of your pigs at { wing time. They ‘ s 
will grow faster, « ess and produce bigger pr fer your A well- ys \ ‘ M bire: Mere: that at deen f 
sunlit, we!'-ventilated hog house is as neces for growing good hogs said. dismounting Flo. y slow ecu a t be on epics pesezlys id a 
as a cultivator is for growing corn. N s } S s i ; to be out of hearing « I ' 
hold I rie < 
) 
IDEAL Ho indows , | re are | “thought ag much, But why S | 
é BSE . Monty or Nick? That seems rather rd 
Sely ter Florence on then For that matter, why put 
A rust-proof, heavy galvanized ir win- direct n rays which little pigs need so M t I or » keep g d over me? Do y t s 
dow. Built to give you rlastin b hy ing day \ ? we e har ho? 7 trust ny other of m« Se I 
. ‘ A ‘ 4 i i t 0 \ ‘OW DO ~ 
isfactory service. Everyone ha a venti- l I pla < t thor » gives . fy ig ae ia ‘ . . . ] 
lator in ithe top which bles you to cut y g ndow tates ere I'd trust their nesty, but not 
out expensive cup r R 1 vent s ra \ \ nav ib ts & 
lating windows The pea of shape of of * foul, 3 SI t » the trail “Ability? Of what nature?’ ' 
Ideal Goce uy with d for screens, oO > . ir, when Stewart grasped | With euns.” u 
which catch chaff, dirt and leaves. Clear bette 1 Id Wind be the t and ierked the hors low?! | “gs t! } 
. A i < 1 se do te r she xelai . 
giass, not frosted glass is used; you get will money and make you mone Wie eee ie a ‘ a | peagdieine she exclaimed r 
7 yo l y 8s p said | “Miss Hammond, you have been having 
Stewart “We can't waste . | such a good tim 7 . . ts ol 
i I ) good time entertaining your gues 
FREE! Four Sets of Hog House Plans He Rfted her upon tue horse and start- | that you forget, Fm oles of'teen 1 wal n 
’ ad hi nm over the rin 5 =. tr 
Whether you plan to build a new hog house or rebuild an old one, you will get valuable . ys ao down over t rim you had not questioned me ne 
ideas from these plans. We will i a set of four hog house plans. Ask for them Go on, Miss Hammond I'll have to “Forget what?" vers 
. . he - : - ~ -r " » y, te ft law > : nN oa , i 1 > Ad se . ” 
and give us the name of your lumber dealer, please. Write today. ae th - -. down It'll save time Don Carlos and his guerrillas 
N ATI NA Ik 0., 406 St, N . hen Madeline attended to the business ‘Tedeed E have not tecrethen, Stewatt 
é 0 L M ‘G. C S. E. oth Des ‘ loines, Towa of getting down herself It was a loose you still think Don Carlos tried to make “OW 
< The > a » 2 = ] 
trail The weathered slopes seemed to off with me—may try it again?” . 








slide under the feet of the horses. Dust- *“T don’t think. I know.” 

@ sizes Mm one) Pig PORCEPS with patent clouds formed; rocks rolled and rattled “And besides all your other duties you 
66.50 im your bank down; cactus spikes tore at horse and | have shared the watch with these three 

T 5 — rider. Mrs. Beck broke into langhter, cowboys?”’ 

@ABEL MFG. CO.. RAWEEYR, IOWA. | 2nd there was a note im it that suggested “Yes.” 





GABEL'S latest {mproved 
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‘It has been going on without my 
knowledge?” g eo 

Tea = 6 

“Since when?” = Z g 
“Since I brought you down from the = = : 
mountains last month.” = = t 
“How long is it to continue?” = S < 
“That’s hard to say. Till the revolu- 
tion is over, anyhow.” 
4 She mused a moment, looking away to 
the west, where the great void was filling 
t with red haze. She believed implicitly in 
him, and the menace hovering near her 
fell like a shadow upon her present hap- 
ness. 
“What must I do?” she asked. 
y “T think you ought to send your friends 
* back east—and go with them until this 
guerrilla war is over.” 
; “Why, Stewart, they would be broken- 
= arted, and so would L” & 
, He had no reply for that. Tips. . 
. “If I do not take your advice, it will ee ee doy 
be the first time since I have come to 02 ts ; mS Seed 
. look to you for so much,” she went on. 
. in not you suggest something else? 
My friends are having such a splendid 
visit. Helen is getting well. Oh, I should 
be sorry to see them go before they 
want to.” 
We might take them up into the 
2 mountains and camp out for a while,’’ he ee Ory ey 
° said, presently. “I know a wild place up WM } 
si among the crags. It’s a hard climb, but ASA STS ASN) Hh) ) 3 
i worth the work. I never saw a more Yee Deen die 
beautiful spot. Fine water, and it will : ‘ 
be cool. Pretty soon it'll be too hot here . 
for your party to go out-of-doors.’” \ ‘Ny tr rhe matey t Sy) 
You mean to hide me away among the Ny NE VOR MY Sy ay) 
s crags and clouds?” replied Madeline, with aX \y Ve or Sh ais \ 
< a laugh. Tes \)) a YT \ 
t Well, it'd amount to that. Your friends ee ee Se ae 
need not know. Perhaps in a few weeks : 
this spell of trouble on the border will 
be over till fall.” 

“You say it’s a hard climb up to this 
place?” 

It surely is. Your friends will get the 
real thing if they make that trip.” 

“That suits me. Helen especially wants M C e 

N something to happen. And they are all e @) S t ess 
8 crazy for excitement.” or r p 1 a or 

They'd get it up there. Bad trails 

canyons to head, steep climbs, wind- ‘ ‘ ? ; 
a storms, thunder and lightning, rain, The remarkable increase made in crops by use of the Culti-Packer is simply due 
rat mountain lions and wildcats.”” to the better tilth of the soil produced by this tool without any extra labor. 
- Very well, I am decided. Stewart, of 
t course you will take charge? I don't be- 
lieve I— Stewart, isn’t there something Ten minutes’ examination of the soil con- foose ashy soils into better shape for hold- 
more you could tell me—why you think, ditions in a field where a Culti-Packer is ing moisture. 
why you know my own personal liberty is used will show you beyond doubt that it ; 
ai in peril?” —~ must yield a better crop than one fitted by They pack moist earth around stubble of 
a “Yes. But do not ask me what it is. ordinary methods. manure which has been plowed under, thus 
bias If I hadn’t been a rebel soldier, I would promoting its quick decay. 
k never have known.” ’ 
: “If you had not been a rebel soldier, The two sets of Culti-Packer wheels crushi The Culti-Packer does these things at one 
, where would Madeline Hammond be every lump in cloddy soil, making the en- operation in less time and with less work 
ui now?” = = canals tire bed available for feeding roots. than you now use. See the Culti-Packer 
He made no reply. 2 h : 
. See ae - . ‘a ‘ : at your dealer’s—arrange to try it—we 
- _ “Stewart,” she continued, with warm They firm out the large air spaces in which leave it to you to judge its worth, on your 
impulse, ‘you once mentioned a debt you roots dry out and die. They settle tl : judg yo 
owed me ” And, seeing his dark face : . cy sete thq farm. 
= pale, she wavered, then went on. “It is 
7 paid.” 2 
He No, no,” he answered huskily. Calti-Packers For Sale By Your Local Dealer 
a “Yes. I will not have it otherwise.” 
ws No. That never can be paid.” Th D h Suburb of - 
Madeline held out her hand. C B uburdo Oh 
78 It is paid, I tell you,’’ she repeated. e€ un am ompany, erea, Cleveland 10 
th Suddenly he drew back from the out- 
stretched white hand that seemed to fas- 
: cinate him. 
n i kill a man to touch your hand. But 
I won't touch it on the terms you offer.” 
His unexpected passion disconcerted 
4 her 

Stewart, no man ever before refused 

to shake hands with me, for any reason. 

I is searcely flattering,” she said, 

\ 1 little laugh. “Why won't you? : sent 

Because you think I offer it as mistress | }Make a Good Seed Bed and Grow a Bigger Crop. Y — 
A to servant—rancher to cowboy?” ¥ 

No.” It’s easy enough to produce straw, but it’s hard to \ 

Then why? The debt you owed me get ae decent a a. culti- GRINDERS \ Ld 
is paid I cancel it. So why not shake vation = olienee ae omy = < 

I nno ; a ad nitrogen anc nitrogen yroauces cernel. ‘ “ 
ae og “a. Kovar Harrow will loosen up the hard- : | \ 

. rie es r — : est kind of land, turns the soil and gives i : } / 

I fear you are ungracious, whatever the air and sun_a chance to help the a Fi gc PA _ ag 
your reason,” she replied “Still, I may soil produce. Kovar Harrow is more : Phen ey 
offer it again some day. Good-night.” rem ye bobs fd om ie lita che FOREM Tf AMONG BETTER GRINDERS 

1 ; os : eee . Ww estroys pigeon grass. quack rush a Tinda 1@ ains that grow; fine for 
, 7 a goed-night and —_ “ E —_ : grass, wild oats and weeds of all kinds through w hogs or coarser for eattle feeding Corn in husk, 

onderingly watched him go down cultivation. . Evener and Pull Head Kafirs, and all small grains. 

t ath with his hand on the black . Ready to Strength, Durability and Service saiate Sm 

knee eae IMPORTANT—Two New Kovar Products ; ie ee ee Oe. See 

/ She went in to rest a little before | |  Revararruw Care with aust proct wheels and drawbut guiding aro ne DATO LIGHT RUNNING. “LONG LIFE-EXTRA CAPACITY ~ 

id 2 Ssing for dinner, and, being fatigued Write for cur literature or ask your dealer about it. 10 sizes—2 to 25 HP. or more. Also Sweep Mills. 

r day’s riding and excitement, she JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn., Patentee and sole munufacturer of the Kovar line It pays well to investigate. Catalog FREE. 

fe ep. When she awoke it was twi- The N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
or light She wondered why her Mexican 
rd D had not come to her, and she rang 

: U The maid did not put in an ap- a 

Pos ENOIDSON Feed Grinders _| SIX MONTHS FREE 
cg The house seemed unusually quiet 

. it brooding silence, which present- TH Ee Pp L re) W Issued monthly; 

) to the sound of footsteps on the The Id | 8) tfit f F U filled with bar- 

I Madeline recognized Stillwell’s ea uti or arm se MAN’S NEWS Fou that save 

tr tho it appeared to be light for him. Light running, non-clogging and durable. Grinds fast and uniformly. ’ hel con tel 

I she heard him call softly in at the Easily and quickly adjusted for fine or coarse work. Extra heavy sheet 'o buy all kinds of Farm Implements and 

- oO; ioor of her office. The suggestion iron hopper. Entire machine made of iron and steel. No keys or pins on 7arm Supplies direct from the manufacturer; 

ving of x Ps . to break. Bottom of hopper constructed so crushed material can flow ?REE advertising on Farmer’s Exchange page for 

sts ; mn in his voice suited the strange- freely to the grinding burrs. Extra long, well babbitted bearings and ail subscribers; many helpful articles jaa editorials 

| wish rl Ss of his walk. With a boding sense of end thrust ball bearings. oe Farm Probleme. Spec al Poultry Department of 

.. .” she burried thru the rooms. He | §elf-Sharpening, Adjustable, Wear-Resisting Burrs “oominajestendh-emeengngsaie 8 om tek 

hs eer baggie tt uaa door. Burrs are silent running, oolt-cherpening, and cuslty changes They Send today —it’s FREE to every farmer. Address 

Olwell! she exclai : are ma of specia ar-resistt ake u ’ 

ewart to nYbody with you?” he asked, in 2 | for wear. Other dcmrare ts burs from foreign tobstsnces” adoon Grindery re- THE PLOW MAN’S NEWS 
make tone, made in two styles and in sizes to ind 3 bushel to 40 bushel per hour. Every 318 So. Main Street, MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 

No.” machine fully guaranteed. Write lay for free catalog. STEERER 

>) es . = - re —— = 
aga lease come out on the porch,” he| HUDSON MFG. CO., Dept. 106 Minneapolis, inn. “Soe —Stoe= Pounder Harrows Do 

es you F hs = j : |) Ry, - Outwork and outwear Steel, Ask 
. three a > complied, and, once out. was en- s : : : Oyen 4). ect price ction it sell or U 
Sled to see him. His grave face, paler When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Write G. H. Pounder, Sis. 55 Fort Athingon, Wis. 
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than she had ever beheld it, caused her 

to stretch an appealing hand toward him 

TOWNSEND TRACTORS Stillwell intercepted it and held it in his 
Do ALL the Work You Want a a, oe to Do ure know how we hate to 

tell you this. But it can’t be avoided 

The fact is we're in a bad fix If your 


own. 
—Drawbar or Belt 
guests ain’t scared out of their skins, it 





“Miss Majesty, I'm amazin’ sorry t 
tell worrysome news." He spoke almost 
in a whisper, eautiously looked about 
him, and seemed both hurried and mys 
terious. ‘If you'd heered Stewart cuss 
you’d sure know how we hate to hev t 














Some of the Features that Make Townsend Best for Belt Power: be owin’ to your nerve an’ how you carr 
Belt Pulley Drives Direct from Crank Shaft, delivering full power with- Sees ae x 
out strain or loss through transmission. - “You can rely upon me,” replied Mad 
ine rj niv > a) led 
Pulley is High Above G d line, firmly, tho she tremb 
belt clearance. eae eee Sens Fpenene “Wal, what we’re up against is this 
Handy to Line Up, asthe pow- with our own, special paten- that gang of bandits Pat Hawe was 
chasin’—they’re hidin’ in the house!” 


er is delivered straight ahead. ted kerosene carburetor. 
Uniform Speed, free from var- The 25-50 meets all custom 


jations found in higher speed threshing requirements and 
hig pulls 60r 7 bottoms. The 


‘In the house?” echoed Madeline, 





Majesty, it’s the amazin truth, 











engines. i 
‘ 15-30 pulls 3 or 4 bottoms. : 

Extra Large Cooling Capa- D an’ shamed indeed am I to admit it 
Sellout at Saw ieds ng .. Lhe Townsend isa Stewart—why, he’s wild with rage to 
ike radiator ‘Different’’ Tractor. think it could hev happened. You ses 
¢ Get our booklet—study all it couldn’t hev happened if I hedn’t sloped 

Gears in Dust-proof Hous- = the “reasons why” of its ; 

; ope . 5 the boys off to the gol-lof links, an’ if 

ings protected from grit. different” features, and : t hedn’ 2 2 after | 
Force Sight Feed Oiling you'll know why ever Stewart hedn’t rid out on the mesa after 
y ’ ; 

System right beforeoperator’s ‘difference’ from the others us. It’s my fault. I’ve hed too mt 

eyes. All grease cups reach- makes it better. Write for femininity around fer my old haid. G« 
able from foot board. it now. cussed me—he cussed me sure scanda- 

lous But now we've got to face it—to , 

figger.”’ ¢ 


“Do you mean that a gang of hunted 
outlaws—bandits—have actually taken 
refuge somewhere in my house?’ de- I 
manded Madeline. 








“IT sure do. Seems powerful strange to . 
me why you didn’t find somethin’ was f 
wrong, seein’ all your servants h 
sloped.”’ li 

“Gone? Ah, I missed my maid! I we c 
dered why no lights were lit. Where did s 
my servants go?” d 

“Down to the Mexican quarters, 8 
scared half to death. Now listen. When BP 
Stewart left you an hour or so ago we 
follered me direct to where me an’ the F 
boys was tryin’ to keep Pat Hawe from in 
tearin’ the ranch to pieces. At that we ol 
was helpin’ Pat all we could to find them a 
bandits. But when Stewart got there, he al 
made a difference. Pat was nasty be- vi 
fore, but seein’ Stewart made him wuss nt 
I reckon Gene to Pat is the same as red né 
to a Greaser bull. Anyway, when the 8 
sheriff set fire to an old adobe hut, a 


Stewart called him an’ called him hard 











Pat Hawe hed six fellers with him, an’ te 

‘ from all appearances bandit-huntin’ was eu 
some fiesta. There was a row, an’ it pe 

looked bad fer a little. But Gene was Fl 

cool, an’ he controlled the boys. Then oe 

t! 


me an’ the boys, 


To Prove Our | Pat an’ his tough hea Went on 
huntin’, Thet huntin’, fiss Majesty ‘ 

. | petered out into what was only a farce = 

I reckon Pat could hev kept on foolin’ on 

: 7s, but as soon as Stewart pa 





showed up on the scene—wal, either t bie 

got to blunderin’ or else we-all shed our of 

blinders Anyway, the facts stood plain for 

Pat Hawe wasn’t lookin’ hard fer any oye 

bandits; he wasn’t daid set huntin’ any- to 

thin’, unless it was trouble fer h, 

Finally, when Pat’s men made fer = 

storehouse, where we Keep ammunition, ip 

{ - ; grub, liquors an’ sich, then Gene called a the 
Unhulled , AIS | = } halt An’ he ordered Pat Hawe off t her 
SWEET : so ranch. It was hyar Hawe an’ Stewart Ho 
; ‘ locked horns. An’ hyar the truth come - 

5 out. There was a gang of bandits hid - 

her 


od 
somewheres, an’ at fust Pat Hawe hed . 
FROM THE WORLD’S LARGEST been active an’ earnest in his huntin’ = 
3ut sudden-like he'd fetched a peco : — 
MAIL ORDER SEED HOUSE change of heart. He had been some flus- -~ 
Our Prices Save You Real Money on Tested Oe a ee Re er a tered with Stewarts’ eyes a-pryin’ into lt 
ex a ud Gar m Be S We ae iaeed ‘tinemere cal is moves, an’ then, mebbe to hide sor Cor 
and Guaranteed Seeds teed Farm and a his moves, an’ then, mebbe to hide 








To introduce our high-qualfty, guaranteed Farm and Garde n Seeds to new customers, we are dling of seed fr the 1 . . 
making special money-saving prices on pure, high-crade Seed. You will save money buying ing and te sting. Our { ne eee a oa a ot He hollered law. He pulled down of 
of us. Tested by our own experts in our own Sore. Sold - ect to Government or big storage plant an nd r irs nve went f capits shelf his old stock grudge on Stewart ae 
State test, or pour own tent. Rem » we allow customers O-day test. if seeds enable us to offer the best seed at the ast : - has cd _ = a dy 
don't prove return at our expense. Could anyone ask fora fairer, squarer catalog will open your eye. accusin’ him over again of that Grease! tt 
deal? You byeraes testing and take 30 days to doit. Lf you are not satisfied, we don’t ad . murder last fall Stewart made him look 24 
want you to keep them. That's the Berry policy and practice---upon which we have built alg o. pee ee ys 2 - the 
our immense business. Don’t pay two profits when you buy Seed. We sell direct to the e an or a 00S er like a fool—showed him up as_ bei ne 
farmer at wholesale. We are headquarters for Farm Seeds and our large facilities make seared of the bandits, or hevin’ s sect 
our Low Prices possible. A trial order will convince you you should Our policy is to MAKE GOOD on every statement we : ie al hand .%. . 7 oper 
buy from us. make in regard to our Seeds) We don’t disappoint cus- reason fer slopin’ off the trail. Anywa ste 
tomers. We make boosters of then That's why the row started all right, an’ but f lin ’ 





ad grow. If you become a customer of ours, you will becx Poa, 8 ate . a fic 

SAM LES a booster or we want to know wt Ly. Quali ty talks. Prices Nels it might hev amounted to a ; only 

High Quality—Recleaned : Oar Farm Seeds combine "bx In the thick of it, when Stewart was Pe 

tead t! 10 big l Of in sus ad Bend at once Irivin’ at * hi : » place % 

Best Tested Seed for our Big. Cats og and get better a ua d with us drivin’ Pat an’ his crowd off the pla ated 
) custome>ra one of them de-pooties lost his head an 


an d our m 1athod of saving r ey 










































































Let us send you samples of seeds you are interested in. Remember, nake rant } 
you can absolutely rely upon oar samples. | Shipments positively ay Ee ng gy I to give the buyer just went fer his gun. -Nels throwed his cum 
yuarante to be entirely sat cto: o t . ° ; nts 
, meng peti at dae iieah anes ain Catalog at 2 aa ‘ Send pow for hig’ Bargain Seam of Farm and Gar- an cripple dad the feller’s arm. Monty 
bandsomely illustrated. Full of astonishi ing bargains-— dep See Addres jumped then an’ throwed two forty-fives . 
ye A. A. BERRY SEED CO ak the boaatehunters eiautak ue’ ¢ cat 
Book. Don’t wait---Write a Meciaeng ° But the bandit-hunters crawled, an’ then the 
Box 1804 CLARINDA, IOWA lit out. That 
Stillwell paused in the rapid delivery the 
of his narrative; he still retained Made- Rois 
{ line’s hand, as if by that he might com- Celia, 
| fort her. fusi; 
CONDON’S a on = | “After Pat left, we put our haids to- whan 
SILO KING A S E E D gether,” began the old cattleman, with 4 en 
: a i n 
long respiration “We rounded up P f 
iit : | t ° : Ses @a 
» Fills the Silo Quickest With | |{ | Highest grade, guaranteed who hed seen a dozen or so feller . 
_— Very Best of Silage fh — to grow and absolutely de- wouldn’t say they was Greasers—break- BY 
nest strain of Ensilage Corn ever | in’ thr » ghenhare ente t 
t grown—so say all farmers in deserit pendable, the ‘kind to use for valuable vs thru the shrubbery to the back of thi tt 
toe dns wary protic: results. Ve are grewers—buy dived. bes for windbreaks, hedges and lawn planting. Tia se ae, back 
two to three ears to the stalk; makes S _ 1 20 C ’ ous al tac wiemher. Gave ou = thera ns out to the mesa Then this lad seer ad 
savy, thick grow?! r, bros enc ents °, ey Gave fusl—save fos servants all runnin’ down the hill t - 
fron cand Seton wid we will one regular p t John Raer HILL'S EVERGREENS Grow ‘ the village Now, heah’s the way G 
40 to 70 Tons Per Acre Ato 1 ¢ packet Te hte t Lettuce, 10c packet rause they are hardy, dout ie tran spls — dand ‘ ; “xs ° : De 
: = t y Dew Muskmelon > Perfe : < figgers There sure was some d for 
Silo King w 7 tte | De 10c packet Perfection us feed Y 
: | | Radish. Giant Sweet Peas, Asters, Verbena, and ve a be: aut ful evergre n windbreak he ze down along the railroad, an’ Pat e2 
lait to our Reed Hense, onld er flower seeds, al! worth 75c, and coupon good oy semrarde thay tr i bandits up to the ranch. He 
other cor eas Nc Sn large or small orders, oy, illustrated i hard an’ then to one e quits 
en KING , wits our bis hly illus) jy } i “Sache chsonstoeal bes = net h onet 
‘Sone Postal 1 Today. fo : he“ et ie> : : ; , = a says Hi n’t scared, | 
ner : a em. = Sito King trat ed and Pis k tury W ship everywher Safe delivery guara : thin’ 
d big 19 tr . . Ane teed. Fifty million evergreens on hand. Write “A discovered signs or somethin’, th 
a ation at t Condon *$. ure. ) » 31 RG BROTHER . . Wil j sor etr 72 say at = 
— Cree,” TOs pedigreed seeds. l ars un Gi beeing Ss The D. Hill Nursery Co., inc., Dundee. iil. m ind 1 a sti =“ e way, tha 2 
vas in ne in= o a its som > On 
ty CONDON BROS., Deodemes 5 | Box 2147 Evergreen Specialists . cae andits “aera Then vcr 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm Geox 266ROCK FORD, ILL esk 12 | ) | lidn’t w to ketch Sabe? n Dent 
Gene, quick a flash, springs his plan 
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on me. He’d go down to Padre Marcos 
an’ hev him help to find out all possible 
from your Mexican servants. I was to 
hurry up hyar an’ tell you—give you or- 
Miss Majesty. Ain’t that amazin’ 
? Wal, you're to assemble all your 
in the kitchen. Make a grand 
’ pretend, as your help has left, 
be great fun fer your guests to 
cook dinner. he kitchen is the safest 
room in the house. While you’re joshin’ 
your party along, makin’ a kind of picnic 
out of it, I'l place cowboys in the long 
corridor, an’ also outside in the corner 










where the kitchen joins onto the main 
hot It’s pretty sure the bandits think 
no one’s wise to where they’re hid. Stew- 


art says they’re in that end room where 
the alfalfa is, an’ they’ll slope in the 
ight Of course, with me an’ the boys 
n’, you-all will be safe to go to bed. 
An’ we're to rouse your guests early, be- 
iylight, to hit the trail up into the 
ins. Tell them to pack outfits be- 










fore yin’ to bed. Say as your servants 
hev yped, you might as well go camp- 
jn’ with the cowboys. Thet’s all. If we 
he y luck, your friends'll never know 







hey’'ve been sittin’ on a powder mine.” 
“Stillwell, do you advise that trip up 
e mountains?” asked Madeline. 
reckon I do, considerin’ everythin’. 
Miss Majesty, I've used up a lot 
ne explainin’, You'll sure keep your 
” 

“Yes,” Madeline replied, and was-sur- 
prised at herself. 

“Better tell Florence. She'll be a pow- 
er of comfort to you. I’m goin’ now to 
fet up the boys.” 

Instead of returning to her room, Made- 
line went thru the office into the long 
rr. It was almost dark as night. 
1e fancied she saw a slow-gliding figure 
darker than the surrounding gloom; and 
I ntered upon the fulfillment of her 
f the plan in something like trepi- 
dati Her footsteps were noiseless. 
Finding the door to the kitchen, and go- 











ing in, she struck lights. Upon passing 
out again she made certain she discerned 


a dark shape, now motionless, crouching 
along the wall. 3ut she mistrusted her 
vivid imagination. It took all her bold- 

ss to enable her unconcernedly and 
ally to strike the corridor light. Then 
went on thru her own rooms and 
e into the patio. 

Her guests laughingly and gladly en- 
tered into the spirit of the occasion. Mad- 
fancied her deceit must have been 
t, seeing that it deceived even 
-e. They trooped merrily into the 
n Madeline, delaying at the door, 












. Sharp but unobtrusive glance down 


it, barn-like hall. She saw noth- 









ing t blank dark s se, Suddenly from 
one side, not a rod distant. protruded a 
pale, gleaming face breaking the even 
blackness. Instantiy it flashed back out 


of sight. Yet that time was long enough 








for Madeline to see a 1 of glittering 
eyes, and to recognize them as belonging 


to Don Carlos. 

Without betraying either hurr 
she closed the door. It hi: 
which she slowly, noiseless 


y or alarm 








a heavy bolt 
ly shot. Then 








the cold amaze that had all but stunned 
her into inaction throbbed into wrath. 
How dared that Mexican steal into her 
home! What did he mean? Was he one 
of the bandits supposed to be hidden in 
her house? She was thinking herself into 





greater anger and excitement, and prob- 
ably would have betrayed herself had not 

lorence, who had evidently seen her 
e door and now read her thoughts, 
toward her with a bright, question- 
ok. Madeline caught herself in 





Thereupon she gave each of her guests 
aduty to perform. Leading Florence into 
e ntry, she unburdened herself of 

ret in one brief whisper. Flor- 
Ss reply was to point out of the little 

ndow, passing which was a file of 

y-moving cowboys. Then Made- 
st both anger and fear, retaining 

glow of excitement. 

ine could be gay, and she initi- 
» abandonment of dignity by call- 
tleton into the pantry, and, while 
ting him in some pretext or other, 
ting the outlines of her flour-cov- 
ered hands upon the back of his black 
Coat Castleton innocently returned to 
the kitchen, to be greeted with a roar. 
That surprising act of the hostess set 
the and there followed a merry, 
Roisy time. Everybody helped. The mis- 
Cellaneous collection of dishes so con- 
fusin contrived made up a dinner 
Whict ey all heartily enjoyed. Madeline 
€njoyed it herself, even with the 
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Tested Seeds the Best Safeguard 
For Big Yields. 


T° plant seed of unknown purity and germination is to gam-~ 

ble on your season’s work and profits. Few farmers can 
make even simple tests sufficiently accurate to be valuable be- 
cause they lack the necessary scientific instruments and special 
training. 











First, a thorough knowledge of seeds is required—of weed 
seeds as well as of those of regular crops. Many seeds are so 
tiny that magnifiers must be used to determine their quality, 














To test germination accurately it is necessary to use special 
equipment, made for the purpose, which maintains the nec- 
essary temperatures required in sprouting different seeds. 


The complete modern Laboratory of Northrup, King & Co., 
is in charge of a skilled analyst assisted by people specially 
trained in the work. This department devotes its efforts to 
testing our seeds and determines whether they shall be sold 
under the ‘‘Sterling,” ‘‘Northland,”’ or ‘‘Viking’’ brands. 


To each bag of our seeds is attached a tag showing the lav- 
oratory test record. You may depend upon its statement of 
purity and germination. Ask your dealer for Northrup, King 
& Co.’s tested seeds which bear a 36 year reputation for big | 
yields and fine quality. 


Norturvp Kinc&(o's 
eos EEE DS ovo 


OD SEEDS 


GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 

I will give a lot of new 

sorts, free with every order 

I fill. Buy and test. Return 

if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE - 


Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, HL 














Get This 


Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to bulld Now Business. A tri 
will make you our permanent cwtemes. 


PRIZE COLLECTION Rests, 2 


wo. +: Letiuee, 
‘Tomatoes, 11 th 


Seed Book 


OR 33 years Olds” 
Catalog has been 
the farm and garden 
guide of thousands 
of peopie. It has 
been responsible for 
the success of gardens, large and 
small, as weil as field crops every- 
where. It lists only carefully 
tested and selected seeds. It leaves 
no room for guesswork, for 


Olds’ Catalog *¢!'s the 


It makes no extravagant claims. Every state- 
ment is based on fact. y 
when yor 



























7 splendid, worth 100; Onion, 8 best varietion™ 


’ 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bal 
BY worth 25c. 66 varieties in all; wth ry 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


‘SEND 10 CENTS 


ac wae Seed Corn 


Book, tells all about Buckbee's / 
ull of Life” Seeds, Plants. | We, with our associate company, are the largest 


















, ° HW. Buc exclusively seed corn firm in the United States. 
: ’ ids’ seeds is backed by a¥ls Grow and breed all ourowncorn. Allthe standard 
of jexperience. All seeds conform to th RBockfo: 


high yielding varieties. Germination practically 
perfect. All seed shipped on 10 days’ approval Write 
today for most beautiful seed corn booklet ever published. 


=, Hli¢ j 43 if | LK. Ellsberry & Co. (?2"") Sere 
: Jas: peed | Strawberry Resrverry, vane; cor. 
; 5G! i tic yp . 


23( ) Tarieties Strawberries plants cheap, Rasp- trees and flowers. Everything to plant. Will pay 
J berries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currants, q } | 
Grapes, Trees. HERSEY’S-NURSERY CO., Parkersburg, Box 15, la. stk 


Wisconsin seed laws. When you buy Olds’ seeds 
you buy with certainty apd assurance of good 
crops from the seed standpoint. \ » chances? 


rd Sead F: 
Parm 260 Bockiora M2 








i Why take 

SEND FOR THIS BOOK — IT’S FREE 
A posta! card brin return mail. Start 
right with right see nd for this book now. 


L. L. Olds Seed Company, Drawer 056, Madison, Wis. 
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you to answer this little ad, Valuable list FREE, Write 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Box 43 Allegan, Michigan 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL 

THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 
Burpee’s Annual is a a te uide to the ve; 
table and flower garden. t fully describes t 
Burpee Quality Seeds, mt a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers illustrated in the 
colors of nature. If you are interested in garden- 
ing, Burpee’s Annual! will be mailed to you free, 
Write for your copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO.., Seed Growers, Philadelphis 





Our seeds have 
real quality.The; oy 
thoroughly tested. 
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gusren- 
to. be eccurate 


A) , 
GET 
CATALOG 


at Wii eerss 
















BEANS 
.90 Per 


NOR. GROWN 











CLOVER} 


We can save Te money. Won- * 
Guarantced 
wn- we and 
--Buckhorn free.‘Also Timo- 

thy, Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, all farm 
t wholesale prices saving big money. 
n't sen A aot our 
116-page catalogs 








Used like Red Clover. 
treated by scarifying process to as- 
sist germination. Prices very low. 
Send for sample seed, free ar 
containing full directions 
for using the crop, beauti- 
ful 130-page illustrated cat- 
alog and special red ink = e list 
of farm seeds. All Free Address 
WA SEED COMPANY 


Moines, lowa 











CLOVERS 


Timothy and Alsike mixed—Sweet Clover— 
Soy Beans—Seed Grain—all Farm Seeds.— Write 
for freight paid prices. Free samples 


Northern Field Seed Co., Winona, Minn. 




















AL SIME = 





cheapest seeding known, 
a re foo and Timothy mixed 


per cent aleike, a big bare = wr onde rful 








ie g@Tase enixture 
you cen sow and much che 
ndle tested recleaned seed equ: 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO. 
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SEED CORN 


Improved Ried's VelloweDent, select 
before frost. Bred by the most approved scientific 
method. Guaranteed to germimate and to Increase 
your yield Grown on my own farm gg all per 
bu., lots of five bu. or more 64.50 per bi Write to 


Wickfield Farms, J. C. Silver, » Prop., . Stockport, la. 
SODAN “@RASS: ¢ loves :—Med | Mam Alsike, 
CO Alfalfa and Sweet; Timothy, Timothy and Al 
sike; Dwarf Essex Rape; Oats—lowa 108 and 105; 
Wisconsin Pedigreed Barley; Cane; Silver King and 
Silver Mine Corn. Samples and prices on request. 
STRAYER ER SEED FARM, Hudeon, lowa 


FOR SALI SALE ° White Blonso) Sweet Clover 
Seed of fine quality, free from mus- 
tard seeds, etc 


, at low price. Reference furnished 
on request. Address Oscar Wennack, Groton, 8. D 


ed in the field 

















“Who's there?” she questioned 

“Stewart,”” came the reply. 

She opened the door. He stood on the 
threshold. Beyond him, indistinct in the 
gloom, were several cowboys. 

‘May I speak to you?” he asked. 

“Certainly.”” She hesitated a moment, 
then asked him in and closed the door. 
“Is—is everything all right?’ 

“No. These bandits stick to cover 
pretty close. They must have found out 
we're on the watch. But I'm sure we'll 
get you and your friends away before any- 
thing starts. I wanted to tell you that 
I've talked to your servants. They were 
just scared. They'll come back tomor- 
row, soon as Bill gets rid of this gang. 
You need not worry about them or your 
property.’”’ 


“Do you have any idea who is hiding 
in the house?” 

“I was worried some at first. Pat 
Hawe acted queer. I imagined he'd dis- 


covered he was trailing bandits who might 
turn out to be his smuggling guerrilla 
cronies. 3ut talking with your servants, 
finding a bunch of horses hidden down in 
the mesquite behind the pond—several 
things have changed my mind. My idea 


is that a cowardly handful of riffraff 
outcasts from the border have hidden in 
your house, more by accident than de- 


sign. We'll let them go—get rid of them 
without even a shot. If I didn’t think so 
—well, I'd be considerably worried It 


would make a different state of affairs.” 

“Stewart, you are wrong,” she said. 

He started, but his reply did not follow 
swiftly. The expression of his eyes al- 
tered. Presently he spoke: 

“How so?” 

“I saw one of these bandits. 
ly recognized him.” 

One long step brought him close to her. 

“Who was he?’ demanded Stewart. 

“Don Carlos.” 

He muttered low 
“Are you sure?” 

“Absolutely. I saw 
the hall, then his face in 
could never mistake his eyes. 

“Did he know you saw him? 

“I am not positive, but I think so. Oh, 
he must have known! I was standing 
full in the light. I had entered the door, 
then purposely stepped out. His face 
showed from around a corner. and swift- 
ly flashed out of sight.” 

Madeline was tremblingly conscious 
that Stewart underwent a transformation 
She saw as well as felt the leaping pas- 
sion that changed him. 

“Call your friends—get them 
he ordered tersely, and wheeled 
the door. 

“Stewart, 

He turned. 


I distinct- 


and deep, then said: 
his figure twice in 
the light. I 


” 


‘nm he 
toward 
wait!” she said. 


His white face, his burning 


eyes, his presence now charged with defi- 
nite, fearful meaning, influenced her 
strangely, weakened her. 

“What will you do?” she asked. 

“That needn't concern you. Get your 
party in here. Bar the windows and lock 
the doors. You'll be safe.” 

“Stewart! Tell me what you intend 
to do.” 

“I won't tell you,” he replied, and 
turned away again. 

“But I will know,” she said With a 
hand on his arm she detained him She 
saw how he halted—felt the shock in him 
as she touched him. “Oh, I do know. 
You mean to fight!” 

“Well, Miss Hammond, isn't it about 
time?” he asked Evidently he over- 
came a violent passion for instant action. 
There was weariness, dignity, even re- 
proof in his action. “The fact of that 
Mexican’s presence here in your house 
ought to prove to you the nature of the 


case These vaqueros, these guerrillas, 














have found out you won't stand for any 
fighting on the part of your men Don 
Carl is a sneak, a coward, yet he's not 
afraid to hide in your own hous He has 
learned you won't let your cowboys hurt 
anybody He's taking advantage of it. 
He'll rob, burn, and make off with you 
He'll murde too, if it falls his way. 
These Greasers use knives in the dark. 
So I ask~isn’t it about time we stop 
him?” 

“Stewart, I forbid you to fight, unless 
in self-defense I forbid you!” 

“What I mean to do is self-defense 
Haven't I tried to explain to you that 
just now we've wild times along this 
stretch of border? Must I tell you again 
that Don Carlos is hand and glove-with 
the revolution? The Is are crazy to 
stir up the United States You are a 
woman of prominence Don Carlos would 
make off with vou If got you, what 
little matter to cross the border with you! 
Well, where would the hue and cry go? 
Thru the troops along the border! To 
New York! To Washington! Why, it 
would mean what the rebels are working 
for—United States intervention. In other 
words —war!” 

“Oh, surely you exaggerate!" she cried. 

“Maybe so But I'm beginning to see 
the Don’s game. And, Miss Hammond, I 
—it’s awful for me to think what you'd 


suffer if Don Carlos got you over the line. 
I know these low-caste Mexicans I've 
been among the peons—the slaves. 
“Stewart, don’t let Don Carlos get me,” 
replied Madeline, in sweet directness 
She saw him shake, saw his throat 























makers for the Northwest. 
fied Cossack Seed is described in our 


| for bigger and better crops. 
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120 First Avenue 










More money is made with this one crop 
than with any other on the farm. 


Sade the Reason—Where Can You Beat It 


Alfalfa is equal to bran in protein; costs only one-fourth as much—this 
means a larger herd, fat cattle and at less expense. 


Alfalfa enriches the land and diversifies the crop which means building up 
the soil and preparing it for other crops without additional labor or expense. 


) Look at the enormous prices for Alfalfa hay and consider the seed crop 
which in many cases exceeded the value of the land. In addition, think i 
) the increased valuation of your farm. An Alfalfa patch has often turned 
trick that brought the fancy price at selling time. 


You Take No Risk in Securing a Stand with Our 
Hardy Cossack and Grimm Strains. 


hardships of our northern climate and are the proven money- 


How to eliminate danger of failure with genuine Grimm and certi- 


1920 Seed Book 


A most valuable book given to every farmer and gardener who strives 


It describes everything in Farm and Garden Seeds as well as Nursery Stock; 
sold direct by the grower at rock bottom prices, Samples on request. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO., 




















Thru 
LFALFA 


Hundreds of farmers are doing 


These varieties have 
withstood the severe 





Check items 
interested in. 


Send name 
today. 


Alfalfa 
Clover 
Corn 
Grains 
Garden Seeds 
Nursery Stock 
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swell as he swallowed hard, saw the hard 
fierceness return to his face. 


“I won't. That’s why I'm going after 
him.” 

“But I forbade you to start a fight 
deliberately.’ 

“Then Ill go ahead and start one with- 


out your permission,” he 
and again he wheeled. 

This time, when Madeline 
arm, she held to it, even after he 
stopped. 


replied, shortly, 


caught his 
had 


“‘No,”” she said, imperiously. 

He shook off her hand and strode for- 
ward. 

“Please don’t go!” she called, beseech- 
ingly. But he kept on. “Stewart!” 

She ran ahead of him, intercepted him, 
faced him with her back against the door. 
He swept out a long arm as if to brush 
her aside ut it wavered and fell. Hag- 








gard, troubled, with working face, he 
stood before her. 
“It's for your sak he expostulate d. 





“If it is for my then do what 





guerrillas will knife somebody. 
They'll burn the house. They'll make off 
with you. They'll do something bad un- 
less we them.” 

“Let us all that.” she importuned. 

“But it’s a terrible risk, and it ought 
not to be run,”’ he exclaimed passionate- 
ly. “I know best here Stillwell up 
me. Let me out, Miss Hammond 
going to take the boys and go after 
guerrillas.”’ 

“Not” 

“Good heavens!” 
“Why not let me go? It's t 
I'm sorry to distress you ar 
Why not } an end to 
badgering? it beca 
a rumpus will spoil your 

“It isn't—not this time. 
the idea of a little shooting 


rs?’ 






stop 


risk 





holds 
I'm 
these 


ewart 


to do 


exclain 





ruests. 
rlos’s 
afraid 
visit?” 





use 


you're 
friends’ 


at thes 
“No.” 
“You're *k to think of 
blood staining the halls of 


Grease 


a little Gre: 
your home 





then, why keep me from 
know is best?” 
“Stewart, I—I—” faltered, 
ing agitation ‘I'm frightened, 
All this is too—too much 
a coward. If you have to fight, you'll 
see I'm not a coward But your way 
seems so reckless—that hall is so dark— 
the guerrillas would shoot from behind 
doors, You're so will, so daring, you'd 


doing 
she in grow- 
confused. 

I'm not 


for me 








rush right into peril. Is that necessary? 
I think—I mean—I don’t know jus 
I feel so—so about you doing it. But I 
believe it’s because I’m afraid you—you 
might be hurt.” 

“You're afraid I—I might be hurt?” he 
echoed, wonderingly, the hard whit ss 
of his face warming, flushing, glowing. 

“Ten.” 

The single word, with all it ight 
mean, with all it might not mean, soft- 
ened him as if by magic, made him gen- 
tle, amazed, shy as a boy, stifling under 
a torrent of emotions. 

Madeline thought she had per ied 
him—worked her will with him é 





another of his startlingly sudden ves 
told her that she had reckoned to ck- 
ly. This move was to put her mly 
aside so he could pass; and Madeline, see- 
ing he would not hesitate to lift ! out 
of the way, surrendered ‘the do He 
turned on the threshold. His f: was 
still working, but the flame-pointed 
gleam of his eyes indicated the return of 
that cowboy ruthlessaess. 

‘I’m going to drive Don Carlos and 
his gang out of the house,” declared 


Stewart. “I think I may promise you to 














do it without a fight. But if it takes 4 
fight, off he goes!” 
(To be continued) 
Exports of Wheat and Flour—! rts 
of wheat and flour from July 1, 1 to 
uary 9, 1920, amounted to &: ) 
of wheat and 8,773,000 | 
n total equal to 
bushels This is compa 
1$7,672,00( is of wheat 1 
barrels of flour a year earlier, t y 
2, 1919, the first nine days of Janu a 
ing pro-rated from the mont! l, 
making a total equal to 155,450,( ie 
els of wheat in the same period r 
previous. 

Winter Wheat Condition—Ther: 3 
variety of reports concerning the li- 
tion of winter wheat, but the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that ge 
part of the wheat in Kansas was ied 
late, and that this late wheat is OF 
shape. There is a possibility that late 
in the winter or early in the spring m- 
age reports will come in in such rge 
volume that the wheat market Ww go 
to even higher levels than is the case at 
present. And of course anything W . 

eas 


helps the wheat market will have at 
a little influence on corn. 
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IOWA. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, Jan. 
294.—We have been spectators to a well- 
tempered winter. The coldest so far was 
during the first half of December, when 
the mereury descended to 25 degrees be- 
low zero. That was about the time 
the coal strike looked the bluest. We 
were all looking for something black— 
co Well, it’s over, and we are warmer 
and wiser, and the good ship Earth will 

n be bending its course into warmer 
s and out of the shadow into the 
powerful rays of the sun. The 
nd is bare of snow in many places, 
I e sudden thaws and freezes are 
not favorable to winter wheat and new 
meadow seedings, etc Seventy-five per 
cent of the hogs on feed are marketed. 
A very limited number of steers on feed. 











st of all kinds has done very satis- 
factorily, with the exception of hogs, 
of ch there has been some complaint 
of i,” ete., at different localities. All 
cor lities are high. It is not out of 
proportion if farm products were high- 
pr ii—Arthur Nelson. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, Jan. 20th.— 
T) veather is cold and frosty. Some 
art lliing hogs whenever cars can be 
hat ») ship out. Some farmers are shell- 
ing rn, whenever they can take it to 
the elevators. Eggs, 62 cents: butter, 50 
cent corn, $1.20; oats, 76 cents; hogs, 
$14. Cattle, sheep and horses are doing 
Wi \ number of hogs still are sick with 
lur uble in various parts of the coun- 
ty.—! Bb 

E shiek County, (ec) Iowa, Jan. 18th. 
—There are lots of sales. Hogs sell fair- 
ly well, also cattle, but horses are slow. 
There was a horse buyer in last week 
th bought one team that weighed over 
3,2 pounds, for $380 There has been 
lots of corn shipped out at from $1.20 to 
$1.25 per bushel. The fall wheat is look- 


ell, also last year’s seeding of clover. 
het are not many eattle or hogs on 
feed. but about the same number of brood 
sows are being bred as usual. There was 
lots of hog ‘“‘flu’’ about a month ago.— 
E. \ Armstrong. 

boldt County, (n) Iowa, Jan. 14th. 








—We have had lots of bad, snowy weath- 
er, and quite a lot of corn is in the fields 
yet. Corn shelling is the song of the day. 
Corn is selling around $1.25 to $1.30 per 
bus oats, 76 cents: hogs, $12.50 to $13. 
Hay is selling for whatever one asks for 
it, as it is very scarce. Most stock is 
looking very well, but not much feeding is 
being done this winter. Hogs are mostly 
all shipped.—S. Gilliland. 

I County, (w) lowa, Jan. 15th.—We 
think here that grain and live stock prices 
will remain just about at the present lev- 
e) one here is looking for much of an 
ad\ ve Our farm lands will remain 
just out as they are; we do not look 
for ich change in price nor for much 
lar change hands Most of our land 
sal made to neighbors who have 
So! daughters who need farms, and 


sale is usually on a sound basis. 
ns, if worked right and stocked 
self-sustaining even at an av- 
$400 an acre. Farmers here 
tand the business, know how to 
soil and what kind of crops to 

—C. J. Mohlenberg. 
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ILLINOIS. 
Fulton County, (me) IIL, Jan. 23d.— 





fd nter to date. January 9th a 6-inch 
$n¢ I It is snowing now, 
ar zing An unprece- 


hauling on roads. 
of farms causes much moving. 
al and buying 
icre in the e township. 
marketing is growing. Our 

rm adviser resigns to resume 
farm; Smoat Price. of Ohio, has 
ected to take his pla A number 
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ships have 100 members in the 
issociation. Stock healthy. Hogs 
to market at $14.25 No diseases 
More butchering than of yore.— 
Diehl. 


County, (w) Ill, Jan. 19th.— 















Phe i thru here is a mixture of clay 
k black loam, and has a five-foot 
ve coal underlying most of it. The 
p bout $250 per acre. It is very 
Bo ound The corn and wheat 
cr Sood in 1919, but oats were a 
t ivera yield of corn was 35 
bus as h as 45 bushels per 
act he wheat crop averaged from 
. bushels per acre The hay 
Cro} was good.—Harold Boman. 
MISSOURI. 

5 County, (n) Mo., Jan. 23d.— 
Wi is cold and dry: no snow on the 
& Our winter wheat looks to be 
Cea Lots of feed in the county. Not 
mu tock Several farms are changing 
han Lots of sickness among the peo- 
Die lost all the farmers nave organized 


farmers’ clubs. 


. Eggs, 50 cents; butter, 
© cents.—b. J. 


Watkins. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Moody County, (e) S. D., Jam 14th.— 
Bay ‘re Raving fine weather at present. 
*y is plentful but high; selling around 
$20. Corn is $1.20; cream, 61 cents per 
a; oats, 72 cents; eggs, 65 cents per 














dozen. Land is renting for from $8 to $12 
per acre. Not much stock being shipped 
on account of scaraity of cars.—E. M. 
Armstrong. 

NEBRASKA, 

Butler County, (e) Neb., Jan. 16th.— 
Wheat acreage smaller than last year; 
crop in good shape. Hay plentiful and 
price is decreasing, owing to the mild 
weather. Cattle and hogs are bringing 
high prices at farm sales. Considerable 
corn going to market; No. 4 yellow, $1.26; 
No. 4 white, $1.25; oats, 75 cents. Not 
much land being sold Lots of farmers 
moving.—Harold W. Dewey. 


MINNESOTA, 

Steel County, (s) Minn., Jan. 13th.— 
We are having fine weather at present. 
Corn was a good crop last year, and of 
fine quality. Small grain was light. Lots 


of dairying up here; also lots of codpera- 
tion in the form of codperative creamer- 
ies, farmers’ shipping associations, farm- 
ers’ elevators and coidperative stores.— 
Cc. A. Nelson 

Polk County. (nw) Minn., Jan. 8th— 
We have had some winter! Up to New 


Year’s it was cold; snowed four inches 
the 23d of October d then more snow, 
so we have had sleighing for close to 
three months now, and _ prospects for 
three more months Stock is wintering 
very well. M: 





mers are getting into 
the dairying every year. Cream is 
21 cents per pir milk, 12%, cents per 
quart; eggs, 65 cents; butter-fat, 74 cents; 
butter, 70 cents Ice harvest is in full 
swing—S8 to 14 inches thick They say 
spring is coming soon; I hope so.—L. E. 
Olson. 





WISCONSIN. 

Rock County, (s) Wis., Jan. 9.—Fine 
winter weather Stock seems to be 
healthy and doing well. Corn is selling 
for about $1.30 per bushel.—cC. P. Austin. 

Schuyler County, Ma., Jan, 9— 
The weather is cold and dry; not much 


snow on ground Winter wheat looks 
tough Lots of hay in Schuyler and not 
much stock A few public sales Horses 





are selling cheap and mules high. Corn 
$1.60 per bushel, hogs 14 cents per pound. 
Not many shotes in county and large de- 
mand for them.—E. T. Watkins 


COLORADO. 

Washington County, (ne) Colo., Jan. 9.— 
In the past three years the price of land 
has more than doubled, and crops have 
been fair except in 1918, whi 
crop year in this locality. Wheat is $2.40 
per bushel. About 30 per cent not mar- 
keted yet, due partly to bad roads and 
partly to car shortage Some holding for 
higher prices. New crop well covered 
with snow since middle of November. 
Corn $1.25 per bushel, hay $30 per ton, 
Farm stock selling well except horses.— 
O. F. Sarsfield. 





*~h was a short 


KENTUCKY. 

Fulton County. (sw) Ky., Jan. 10.— 
Weather bad with lots of rain Rained 
forty-eight hours straight Very little 
wheat sown her ! 
fields yet. No 
tiful, but high 
feed. Hogs $14 
butter 40 cents, cl 
24 cents per poun 
flour $13 per barrel.—W. A. Jones. 


Some corn in the 
Coal very plen- 
hogs or cattle on 


wt eggs 60 cen 





nts, sugar 








OHIO. 


Preble County. (w) Ohio, Jan. 8th.— 
Wheat in this part of the country is badly 
affected with fly: some all gone Mine 
does not look very good I only have a 
small.farm of 7 icres Hogs sold yes- 
terday for 14 cents. Not much snow, but 


has been cold—4 to 6 degrees below zero. 
—J. V. D 

Strong Wool Demand—It is reported 
from Boston that there is a good demand 
for all grades of wool except those below 
quarter blood. The fine wools have been 
advancing in price during the past month 
or two, and the outlook all along the line 
is for the time being rather strong. 


Annual Meeting of the National Dairy 
Council—The National Dairy Council, 
which held its ar il meeting in Ghicago 
in Dec quite a progressive 
campa 






Their platform consists of a 





city milk campaign, preparation and dis- 
tribution of educational! material for the 
consuming public, organization work, and 
arrangements were also made for ade- 





During the past 
year over a dozen pamphlets and booklets 
have been published by the council for the 
combined purpose of ulating produce 
tion and increasing consumption. This 
material was distributed to schools, coun- 
ty agents, home demonstration agents, 
state workers, national agents and others 
who were interested The association 
feels that the big need is to educate the 
public to a keener appreciation of the 
high food value of milk and its products. 
M. D. Munn was elected president; J. A. 
Walker, vice-president; M. O. Maughan, 
assistant secretary, and H. S. Johnson, 
treasurer. A board of directors was also 
elected, its members being composed of 
representatives of the various dairy prod- 
uct associations. 
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I 2 TO 4 CUTTINGS A SEASON 





Enclosed find $.......... 


.....-lbs. of S. Dak. No. 12 Alfalfa; also Seed Catalog 
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GUARANTEED 99%% PURE 


My South Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa Seed has been produced on vir. 
gin soil, and is FREE FROM FOUL SEED OF ANY KIND, 
This means that you will have better stands _ 
and bigger profits. I guarantee my South “S 
Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa to bé 9916% pure. ~ 
Many Alfalfas that you see offered under var- 
ious names, and at unreasonably high prices are 
nothing more than Western South Dakota grown 
Alfalfa Seed. “You cannot make this seed any bet- 
ter no matter how much you pay for it. Don’t take 
chances on Alfalfa Seed. Buy from a house that you know 
sells only pure seed under the correct names. 
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South Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa is an excellent crop producer. You will get from 
two to four cuttings a season. It goes as high as four and five tons to the acre 
HA so you see that it is very profitable to grow. Imagine a ten-acre field of this 
wonderful alfalfa. You start cutting it at one end, and almost by the time 
you have finished the field you glance at the other end, and it is almost ready 


to cut again ORDER NOW. 
10 Ibs... $6.00 50 Ibs... . $27.00 100 Ibs. . . $50.00 
BIG 192-PAGE CATALOG FREE 


My new Catalog is just off the press and it’s bigger 
and better than ever. 192 pages brim full of good 
things for the field, orchard and garden. Let it 
be your planting guide this year, and you'll not 

only expect good yields, but you'll get them. 

Write for it today. 


D. B. GURNEY, President 
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"Make aBetter SeedBed “4 
Grow a Bigger Corn Crop 





















































































Big corn crops come from good seed beds. No need to tell a good 
farmer that. But how can a good seed bed be prepared right? That 
is what you are interested in. Here is the answer. 


FORKNER Sicvn SEED BED MAKER 


WITH CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT 


Its spring shovels are set to shovel up the soil the proper depth from 
the bottom, It shovels right through hard turning corners where trac- 
tors have been used, leaving a mellow seed bed. It brings the coarse 
soil to the top and leaves the fine, warm soil down in the root bed— 
which makes early germination and rapid growth. The FORKNER is 11 1-2 fect wide 
and not only prepares the seed bed but does it quicker, thereby saving much labor. 


Also Makes the Best Cultivator. 


The FORKNER with its cultivator attachment makes the best possible surface culti- 

vator for breaking crusted soil and destroying weeds in your corn until it is knee high. 

With its extreme width, itfcultivates six rows at a round and does a class of work that 
>rowth ar , 

makes rapid growth and big yields. SS SSSSS CO Oe we C2 OH SOF SEE SS S68 E528 


PROVE ITS WORTH eraser Light Draft Harrow Co., 



































RISK—MAIL THIS COUPON N § 
Prove to yourself on your own 635 Nevada St., 
farm that the FORKNER is a better ¢ 
seed bed maker. It is guaranteed to § Marshalltown, lowa. 
do all that we claim. Mail the cou- 4 ‘ . 
om now a get our book, “The, T am_ interested in knowing more about the 
‘ORKNER Improved Method of « FORKNER Seed Bed Maker. Mail me your free 
Farm Oultivation.”’ ¢ book a Cultivation” and details about your 
THE LIGHT DRAFT BARROW Ce. ; “°°! oO 
4 
635 Nevada Street, ° Namo va 
g NAMO ow eee ee eee e tere rece ee ereee 7 
e 
© Pestofiice. RUhOME Meee euwesonne BR. FP. Bu noce oe 
: 
ein tceddeddhocdentadvds cts pis cewtege oe 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Lincoln Highway Farm 
West Side, lowa Gives Up Her Best 


IN THE 


F ebruary 14 Pruter & Sons’ Sale of Duroc Jerseys 
on St. Valentine Day 

















Forty-five head of very useful sows and gilts will sell, that we are quite 





sure will be money-makers. Fifteen tried sows; a half-dozen fall gilts; twenty- | 
four spring gilts. | 
Daughters of Edgewood Orion, Iowa Cherry King, Giant Pathmaker, 
Cherry Orion King 3d, Colonel Sensation, Colonel King Orion and Advance 
Colonel. A rare collection of the breed’s leading sires, we believe all will admit. 


Due precautions were taken to provide boars suitable to further promot 
the Duroc interests when we selected for use on this herd the two boars, 


Pathfinder’s Wonder 262773 | | 


and a son of 
Great Orion’s Sensation 


The World’s Champion Boar. 











Students of pedigree will recognize in the above list of sires that which the 
world is calling for strongest. 
We are turning overan offering It has been our purpose to combine the useful, practical Duroe with a line | 
of sows with of breeding that all are familiar with, whereby investors might well expect the 


best results possible ‘ 


For catalog, address, 


Quality, Size and | 
Prepotency W. H. PRUTER & — — West Side, lowa 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
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JOHN WALDRON, ELGIN, IOWA eeeemiiamates | ” el G. W. BRAUSE, ELGIN, IOWA 
Join in a bred sow sale which will take place the evening of 
Monday, February Ib, 1920, al Independence, lowa ip 
It follows the day sale of Thos. Robinson of Independence, which gives buyers 
a double opportunity for procuring high class seed stock. 
. . 1] 
About 45 Head of Meritorious Brood Sows and Gilts : 
| Have been picked from the-two herds, and we can assure readers of 
this advertisement that they will appreciate the business 
wal appearance of the offering. 
wll Cs 
q We sell daughters of Trailfinder, Chief Wonder, The first two named boars are Waltemeyer bred, 
. | Lieutenant Col., Invincible Pride, Golden Pathfinder, and are boars of scale and substance; a credit to ‘. “ 
i Grand Model’s Equal Again, etc. It’s the —— that the herd whose bloodlines theyerepresent. , 
has been producing the winners. You will find it to The , , . E ; ! 
“ “~ “age . catalog gives information which will be found 
: be a well conditioned lot and in fine thrift. a aata aie ace ik, 
s As to herd boars, which is always the important , t 
‘ feature, we have three which we are pleased to tre ae To. rs will be held at Inde-- s 
‘ direct attention to. They being CHIEF WONDER, Pencence. Yu. 1. Mec rath, Auctioneer. | ! 
ie WONDER TYPE, azd a son of the good breeding Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
* boar, Cherry Chief 4d. For catalog, address either ' 
e | 
z 















John Waldron or G. W. Brause, Elgin, lowa || 
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(MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
oduct, we must know normal rela- 
lips For the ten Februarys from 

















tion . - ~ . 
4910 to 1919, corn averaged 85 cents. It is 
now $1.51, or 178 per cent of the ten-year 
averag Hogs averaged during these 


ten Februarys $10.12. They are now $15.13, 
or 150 per cent of the ten-year average. 
In like manner we work out other prod- 
ucts week by week. In this way we can 
determine which products are relatively 
high in price and which are relatively low. 








CATTLE—Fat cattle fell 8 
to 153 per cent of the ten-year average. 


more points, 


Canners and cutters fell 1 point, to 139 


per cent, while stockers and feeders 
sagged 3 points, to 140 per cent. 
HOGS—Heavy hogs held steady at around 


Light hogs strengthened 1 


qc 


per cent. 
point, to 157 per cent 

SHEEP—Lambs continued their show of 
strength, and gained 9 points, to 198 per 
cent. Wool continues to hold steady at 
around 164 per cent. 

GRAIN—Cash corn sagged 1 point, to 178 
per cent, while cash,oats picked up 4 


points, to 168 per cent. Wheat lost 5 








points, to 184 per cent of the ten-year 
average. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
fell points, to 228 per cent Butter 


dropped 11 points, to 168 per cent. 
PROVISIONS—Lard lost 1 point, to 170 

per cent, while ribs fell 2 points, to 145 
per cent. 
per cent, while bacon also remained un- 


changed at 146 per cent of the ten-year 


Ham held steady around 158 


average. 

FUTURES—February corn is now 166 per 
cent of the ten-year having 
gained 3 points. May corn picked up 2 
points, to 139 per cent. May lard fell 
6 points, to 153 per cent, and May ribs 
fell 1 more point, to 139 per cent. On 
the basis of lard futures, the price of 
hogs in May will be $17. On the basis of 
rib futures, the price of hogs in May 
should be $15.44. May cotton gained 3 
points, to 238 per cent of the ten-year 
average. 


The Week’s Markets 


average, 























CATTLE. 
—=— Sn nn ——= 
| > 
i = 
rit 
3 wo | 2 
|g] 
- i ae = 
E =a |s 
Oo | Oo] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—} | 
Choice and prime— | | 
oS” eee 15.88)16.38) 15.88 
Week before .........| 16.88/17.50/16.88 
Good— | | | 
eee ere }14.00/14.25)13.88 
Week before ......... 14.50) 15.00/14.75 
Medinm— | | 
Last week 25/11.63 
V k before 58/12.33 
Common— 
eee 110.50/10.50/10.00 
W k before SESS 10.75\10.58 10.20 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | | 
PRS 15.38 15.63)15.25 
Week before ......... 16.75) 16.63/16.50 
Medium and good— 
Last week ........ oo. /12.63]12.70]12.58 
W Re eee 13.88) 13.25)13.18 
Con on— | 
L week ........e+-.-}10.00} 9.90] 9.50 
Week before c.cccccc: 10.63'10.00| 9.43 
utcher cattle— | 
leifers— | | 
I week ...ccececes+{10.13]10.20/10.05 
Week before .......<- }10.25/10.50/10.15 
Cow s 
Last week ......... ...| 9.75] 9.58] 9.13 
Week before ......0. 10.00} 9.88] 9.08 
Bi { 
I WOOK seeks ceaeen | 8.75] 9.50] 8.58 
Week before ......... 8.50) 9.88) 8.50 
Canr id cutters— | 
"aR | 6.38] 6.20) 6.00 
\ — BOCOOO cckc&s ee! 6.25) 6.25) 5.83 
ers _ | | 
Ae: (1,000 Ibs. up)— | 
L | er eee 11.38/)10.63/11.00 
v WOTOTS 4.2.00. 111.75/10.88/11.08 
Med 1 (800-1,000 ibs.) | | 
L WE oe ee eae 10.50 10.05!10.43 
Week before wee (10.63/10.13/10.43 
I 800 Ibs. down)— } 
rr 9.88! 9.75| 9.88 
\ before 0.00) 9.75) 9.8 
Bto : a re 1 ) 88 
St ci, 
S WEE scseuxce ears 9.50] 9.05] 8.70 
\ MO o dew can de vf 9.25) 8.70 
Co d heifers— | 
WR a ness ce | 7.38] 7.88] 8.13 
Week before ........; 7.13) 7.63] 7.25 
C S, good and choice | 
t We Madekoeeacws 110.75'10.38/10.00 
. eS eee 10.75/10.25/10.00 
C mmon and 
m— | 
s ee eee 8.63] 8.75] 7.13 
*. Ce, eee 8.50} 8.75) 7.13 
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HOGS. FEEDS 
{= | 3 | | 2 | a | 
SY a x ® = ue 
r x J = > 8 
3 g > ~ ee 2 
oak Me | s Eee RS 
Heavy (259 Ibs. up)— | ~ wa ne 
er 14.80/15.13)1 Last week ../44.13) 40.50)42.75)45.00) 
Week before ......... 15.00/15.13 Week before./44.50) 41.00/42.00/45.00] 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | Shorts— { 
eS i eee Last week ../46.5 $4.00/45.25/53.00] 
Week before ......... Week before./45.25) 43,.00/44.00 53.00 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— | Hominy feed— { } 
EE GE, winnecde cence 14.65/15.48/14.70 Last week ../63.00 55.00 
Week before ......... 14.95/15.30/15.15 Week before. /63.00 55.00! 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | Oil meal (o. p.) | { 
RIOR ME 66-950 o9. 0000 14.38/15.08 Last week ../82.50)....../82.50 | 
_ Week before ......... 14.75/14.93/14.38 Week before. /82.50 82.00 
Smooth heavy packing | Cottonseed (41 | | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up) — } | per cent)— | | 
PS” are 14.55/14.43!14.13 Last week ../81.50 | ? 
Week before ...... . ./14.85/14.55/13.88 Week before. /81.50 } | 
waa aang sows (200 | Tankage— | | | } 
ibs. up)— | Last week .. 1105.00) } 
ee 14.38/14.13/13.75 Week before. 105.00 | | 
Week before ......... 14.70 14.18/14.7 Yuten— 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— { { Last week .\! } } 
rn errr 14.25) Week before | 69.50! 
Week before ......... 14.25) ne RE ye > 
Stock pigs— *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
Last week ............ 13.1 58 all other points, car lots 
Week bef Be 
feek before . Pr 
SHEEP. hi 
- a 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | The C aC £0 Markets 
“ae... seeated loo 13}20.33/19.50 Chicago, February 2, 1920.—Speculative 
Week before ......... |19.28/19.38/18.38 | business in grain has fallen off materially 
Lambs, culls and common | s om of late, and the public shows less interest 
NS =r 17.25 17.38/15.13 , - s 
Week before ......... 16.00/16.38/13.5 in the market than for a jong time. The 
Yearling wethers, medium | shortage of cars, combined with the high- 
to prime Lae er interest charges and lower rates for 
oe gi S098 So0ae0s'ns 14.00 14.438 ye sterling exchange, coupled with the other 
Ewes et peer nk noe tal 10.9 conditions, are against a large speculative 
are a '11 50/1912 2 business. Despite declines in values from 
Last week ......... e+» /11.50/12.13/11.83 ‘ : 7 
Week before ......... 11,00/11.25/10.93 time to time, the several cereals are still 
Breeding ewes, full | bringing high prices, and the other day 
mouths to yearlings— hg oo No. 2 white oats sold in the sample mar- 
slg acti aN aes a ket at 90 cents a bushel, the highest price 
Seder taba. pa ol se 4 *“9 | on the crop. The general surroundings 
choice— } | of the markets are not much changed, 
TS ae ee 18.18/18.75!16.75 and shortage of railroad equipment and 
Week before ........ 17.13'17.50)16.25 slowness of the movement of freight east 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all and west are the great controlling factors. 


classes of live steck are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


GRAIN. 





| 


on 
| | 


| 





w York. 


Kansas City 
Ne 


Chicago 
Omaha. 


| 








Corn, No. 3Y¥— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../1.50% 
Week before ..)1.53! 

Corn, No. 4Y— 

Leet WOO <2 .ilisacee 1.40 
Week before ..|......{1.42 

Oats— | 
Last week ....! 
Week before ..| 

Barley— | | 
ant well occidiec ses Liseasthee j252 
Week before ..)}...... 1.41%/1.39 {1.56 

Rye— 

TieBt WGK «0k liees-i0 1.57 |1.60 {1.88 
Week before 7 1.9 

Wheat, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before ..|2.68%!....../2 


oe 
toto 


sy 
an 
nas. 
09 
er 





ae) 


~~ 





Kansas City 
Chicago. 


Omaha 





Clover, No. 1— 
Last week ....... 
Week before 

Mixed Clover, No. 

Last week ......... canctadene 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
SR ONE p00 c<as.c0n 060s Bick SO 
Week before : 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week 
Week before .... 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Re, NEE 80s wo-Sciee.b cise 6 6 31.00/35.75| 
Week before ..........- 31.00/35.75] 

Alfalfa, Standard— | 
pe errr ee 29.00'30.00 
Week before ...........-|29.00/32.75 

Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
Re WOE nck ovincaw sens 26.00) 27.00 

eee 26.00 /28.50 

Oat straw 
Last week 
Week 








coos ececcccces 12.00 
. 13.00 


14.50 
before 14.50 





MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 

week 

clover, 


Chicago—Choice timothy, last 
$12.40, week before $13.50; prime 
last week $61.25, week before $60 

Kansas City—Timothy, last week $11, 
week before $11; alfalfa week $30, 
week before $30; blue grass, last week $25, 
week before $25 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
60%c, week before 64c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 30c, week before 30c; eggs, fresh 








firsts, last week 57 week before 62 
before 32%2c: 





., Le; 
fowls, last week 3fc lb 
prime white ducks, !ast week 34c, week 
before 34c; geese, week 27c, week 
before 231ec. 









Eastern conditions are worse, while in a 
few districts of Illinois and Nebraska 
slight improvement is reported in the sup- 
ply of cars. All the grains are selling at 
much higher prices than a year ago. In- 
dustries have been the best buyers of high 
test cash corn, with ample offerings. The 
wheat stocks in sight are declining rap- 
idly, Bradstreet’s reporting a decrease in 
the available supply in the United States 
of 7,438,000 bushels within a week, com- 
paring with an increase of 6,502,000 bushels 
in the corresponding week last year. The 
United States’ visible supply of wheat at 
last advices amounted to 63,182,000 bush- 
els, comparing with 128,671,000 bushels a 
year ago. Corn stocks in sight are mea- 
ger, while the visible supply of oats is 
down to 11,661,900 bushels, comparing with 
29,482,000 bushels a year ago, present 
stocks being the smallest for the first of 
February since 1913. The visible rye sup- 
ply is nearly the same as a year ago, 
amounting to 18,783,000 bushels. The vis- 
ible supply of barley is down to 3,093,000 
bushels, comparing with 8,794.000 bushels 
a year ago. Wheat prices have been de- 
pressed to some extent by the course of 
southwestern bankers in demanding addi- 
tional margins on wheat loans of five to 
twenty cents a bushel. Cash lots of No. 
2 red wheat sold at $2.61 a bushel, while 
January corn sold at $1.47%, comparing 
with $1.30 a year ago; May oats at 83% 
cents, comparing with 58 cents a year 
ago: May rye at $1.691%4, comparing with 
$1.48 a vear ago, and May barley at $1.46, 
comparing with 8914 cents a year ago. 
Cattle have been marketed recently 
more conservatively, following unsatis- 
factory prices in recent weeks, and sellers 
wer placed in a position to obtain better 
prices; but the market weakened during 
the middle of last week, losimg the pre- 
vious advance. The week started off with 
Monday receipts of only 18,523 head of 
cattle and a good demand, which forced 
prices 15 to 25 cents per i100 pounds higher 
for good steers and butcher stock, others 
showing less advance. There were no 
steers on the Monday market prime 
enough to sell above $16, which was paid 
for sixty-three head of Hereford yearlings 
which weighed on an average a little less 
than 1,200 pounds. With about 21,000 cat- 
tle reecived on Tuesday, much of the 
opening week improvement vvas lost, but 
was made of 58 pri:..e Hereford 
which averaged about 1,500 pounds, 
at $16.75, the only sale made above $15.75 
On the Wednesday market, there was 
nothing good enough to sell above $15.50, 
with the exception of 21 prime Angus 
1,175-pound yearlines at $16.25 and 22 
prime mixed steers averaging 1,504 pounds 
at $16.75 steers continued to sell 
well thru the week, very few being of- 
fered, but the general market weakened, 
as ordinary lots were not specially active. 
steers, so few are marketed 
mostly nominal, such of- 
quotable at $16 to $16.75. 
Good steers have been selling at $14.50 
to $15.99, with medium-grade steers sal- 
able at $13 and upward Sales are made 
down to $9 to $12.75 for inferior to fair 
steers of light weight, with the bulk of 
the beef steers taken at $11.50 to $14.25 
Fair to choice yearlings have sold at $13 
to $16.25. Fat butcher stock had a good 


a sale 


steers 


Good 


As for choice 
that prices are 
ferings being 
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sale, cows and heifers going at $7.50 to 
$13.25, but not much was done above $12. 
Canner cows sold at $5.50 to $6.50; cutters 
at $6.60 to $7.50, and bulls at $6.75 to 
$12.50. It will be seen from the quotations 
that canners, cutters and butcher ts of 
cows and heifers have undergone large 


advances in prices of late, while steers of 





most kinds have sold lower, the best 
steers having declined the most. The 


range of prices has narrowed remarkably, 
with good advances in the cheaper lots. 
Calves have undergone big advances in 
prices, with late sales of light vealers 
at $16 to $19.75, and sales down to $7.50 
to $12 for heavy ones. A fair business for 
the season was transacted in stockers 
and feders, prices ruling largely 25 cents 
lower. Sales were at a range of $7 to 
$12.25, the bulk going at $8 to $11.50. 

Hogs were boomed early last week to 
the highest prices recorded since the 8th 
of last October, selling on the opening’ day 
for $16 per 100 pounds, which was $3.25 
higher than the low time in December. 
There was a large demand, and liberal re- 
ceipts were well taken, but later in the 
week large reductions in prices took place 
—the packers holding back. The strong- 
est factor in the market was the liberal 
demand for hogs to ship to eastern pack- 
ing points, eastern farmers having mar- 
keted most of their hogs several weeks 
ago. Hogs marketed averaged well in 
quality, and the larger part sold not much 
below top daily figures, with the bulk go- 
ing within a range of 25 cents. Pigs were 
searce and sold relatively high. Shippers 
took considerably increased numbers of 
hogs, and this helped to check the de- 
clines in prices, altho the packers used 
the declines in provision prices as a bear 
argument The best class of light hogs 
sold at a larger premium over prices paid 
for the best heavy butchers than for some 
time past, the bulk of the hogs selling 
within a range of about 30 cents. Pigs 
were marketed sparingly, and sold well 
if weighty. A year ago hogs were selling 
at $16.50 to $17.75; two years ago at $15.60 
to $16.55; three years ago at $11.25 to $12, 
and four years ago at $7.30 to $8. During 
the last few days, hogs sold down to 
$13.90 to $15.50, with light butchers going 
the highest and the best heavy butchers 
30 cents below them. At the close of the 
previous week hogs sold at $14.25 to $15.70. 
Recent sales were made of pigs at $11.50 
to $15. 

The lamb market had another great 
boom in prices last week, the result of 
further marked reductions in the receipts, 
there being the greatest scarcity yet seen, 
while the demand was very strong on both 
local and shipping account. For shorn 
lambs $18.75 per 100 pounds was obtained, 
surprassing the fermer high record made 
in April, 1918, and the best wooled lambs 
offered went for $21.65, completely smash- 
ing all past high prices. The first Colo- 
rado wooled lambs of the season arrived 
and sold for $21.25, there being 430 of the 
lot, their average weight being 72 pounds. 
Lambs sold all the way down to $17 for 
culls, and feeding lambs sold readily at 
$17.50 to $19, with few on sale. Yearlings 
brought $18.25 to $19.90, establishing@g 
new high records, with the best selling at 
the top price, averaging in weight 95 
pounds Some wethers brought $15 to 
$15.50, and ewes sold for $7 to $13.50, with 
breeding ewes taken at $11.75 to $14. A 
sale was made of twenty-three head of 
extra fine fed western wethers which av- 
eraged 94 pounds, at $17.50. A year ago 
the best lambs were selling for $16.75, 
while eight years ago the top was $6.95. 

Horses were plentiful and in very good 
demand last week on local and shipping 
account at recent prices, with the best 
outlet on eastern and southern shipping 
account Sales were made of twenty- 
eight head of horses to go to France at 
$225 to $300, with not many offered choice 
enough to fetch the top price. The best 
demand was for horses for eastern and 
southern shipment, and farm mares were 
in good demand for shipment to New York 
and other eastern states at $125 to $175. 
Inferior horses sold slowly at $100 and 
under. A slow trade in mules was wit- 
nessed, sales being mainly at $125 to 
$300, and most of the buying came from 
the south. 











Strong Wool Demand—A total of 64,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, grease equivalent, 
was used by manufacturers in December, 
1919, or 26,000,000 pounds more than in 
December, 1918, according to the Bureau 
of Markets’ monthly report, just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
continued demand for fabrics made from 
the finer grades of wool is reflected by 
the percentages given in the report. Of 
the total wool consumed in December, 34 
per cent was fine; 18 per cent was half- 
blod: 17 per cent was three-eighths -blood; 
16 per cent was quarter blood; 3 per cent 
was low, and 11 per cent was carpet wool. 


Hog Book by Lovejoy and Evvard—The 
late A. J. Lovejoy, of Illinois, wrote a 
book on “Selection and Management of 
Hogs,”’ especially pure-bred hogs Our 
own Professor Evvard, of Ames, has add- 
ed some chapters on ‘‘Hog Feeding.”’ The 
net result is an excellent little book of 





about 200 pages. It may be secured from 
the Frost Publishing Company, of Chi- 
cago. We are not yet informed as to the 
price. 
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Bonnewell & Sons’ Sale at State 


air Grounds 





Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 20th 


44 LOTS—ALL SCOTCH 
9 Bulls—Herd Headers; 35 Females, 20 With 


Calves at Foot 





high thruout. The splendid lot of 
Gaughters of the great sire, Gainford 
Champion, each with a calf at foot. A very choice roan 
heifer Dale Clarion. Two or three are by Earl of 
Avondale (by Avondale) or by his son, Avon’s Best. Twenty 
of the cows and heifers have calves at foot by King Avondale. 


The Bull Offering a Herd Bull 
Opportunity 


King Avondale, the four-year- 
He is one of 


class 


The offering is 
heifers include five 


is by 


Most of them 
old roan Scotch herd bull included in the sale. 
the best of the Avondale 


are sired by 


illustrated sale 


Write for 
Short-horns on their 


merits. H. 


King Avondale, Four-year-old Herd Bull in Sale. 








One of the Best of the Avondales 


catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come to the sale where you can buy high class money-making 
M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


Kraschel, Milne and Mason, Auctioneers. 


Note the Following Sample Pedigrees of a Few of the Animals Included: 











Roan 1916 rec y Robins & S 
( iby G B \ = & s 
Dams Sires 
Got by Lerd Avondal 26 ( 
Hear 681 . Headlight 34 
Villa I ms 
Vill t © 
Vill Le . Br { 
Village G . Vi 
Im} \ Sk 
Int 
Dams 
G . . W 
Clar Beauty 25 
Claret's Princess $ Je 
Cla s Prineess € 
Cla Princess 1 62 
In Clar Prince 
kt Ii« bul i 
A Four-year-old Daughter of White; calved Nov. 15, 1915 Bred McLella 
Dale Clarion. Owned by G Bx vell & Sons 
Dams oan Breeders 
Got by Gain L< 110269. J. B.. Wart 
Rose Butterfly 119038 —* ‘ount Abb Cc. Hintz & Son 
Imp. hoan Butterfly Fortunati J L. Reid 
Rosebud , ... Royal George 2 eee J. B. Manson 
Rosetta 3d Rosario K 36400 TTT TTT Cri ee 
Roset Rosario § ; . A. H. Browne 
Ete Roan bull calf by King Avondal Rebred to King Avondaike 
MISS BUTTERFLY 595114 
Aug. 2, 1916 Bred by L. McClellan, Lowden, Iowa 
Owned by G. Bonnewell & Sons 
Sires Breeders 
ot by Gainf 10269.. J. A. Watt 
17 - Cc. Hintz & Son 
ly 8 I W Avers 
tterfly t 





b ie calf by 





Rosalie and Bulli Calf. 





KING AVONDALE 496402 
1916 Bred 








(os: aK. 13 
King Avondale. 


G. a Bonnewell & Sons, Reallsratt, lowa 























A 
Rebred to ‘King Avondale. 





Miss Butterfly. 











E. GRITTERS’ GREATEST SALE 


Feb. 13, at Sheldon, lowa 


Poland-China Bred Sows 





46 HEAD— REAL QUEENS OF THE —————_—_ 
BREED 


Twelve great tried sows—the best 
we ever sold Fourteen fall gilts— 
the extreme big type kind. Twenty 
spring gilts—the very ang of 80 
head. One 2-year-old sow by the 
noted sire, Barron The fall sows 
are sired by G.’s Big Chief and 
Futurity Wonder. The spring r gilts 
are by G.’s Big Chief, Gritters’ 
Col. E. by Col. Jack, Gritters’ A 
Wonder by Korver’s Orange Won- 


der, and King Wonder. These sows 











will be bred to our four great herd 
boars: G.’s Big Chief by Big Chief, by Farver’s Goliath Jr., 
Best Kind; one ofthe larg est he vs in northwest lo - and one of the best breed 
boars living. Gritters’ Big Wonder 
Miller’s A Wonder; he is the exteemne type; 
by John Miller this year age Wonder by King of Wonders, 
by Hercules by Big Ben, tHe best King of Wonders boar living 


of sires. Send forcatalog. Send bidsto R. 


one of the good sons of the king 
Sale will be held in Sheldon sale in. 


Henry, representing this paper. 


E. GRITTERS, 


3. A. Benson and EF. 8. Barker 
Auctioneers 


out of Mande Beste by 
ing 
by Miller’s Jones, out of a daughter of 
I picked him as the best pig raised 


out of a dam 
Gritters’ 
Wonder by Korver’s Orange Wonder, out of Gentle Sioux by Orange C ei 


A 


PERKINS, IOWA 





| 
| 








Poland=-Chinaa 
Short-horn Sale 


At Archer, lowa 
Monday, Feb.16 


Thirty-Four Head of Poland-China Bred Sows and One June Boar Pig 


three fall gilts and twenty-seven spring 
> Guardsman by The Guardsman. 
early farrow and in fine condition 
We have picked this offering. 


Three tried sows, 
gilts—mostly bred to The Big 
Everything is safe in pig for 


to raise good strong litters. 


Pure Bred Gattle 


Ten head—four cows, one yearling heifer, three heifer calves. 
and two young bulls. 

Write for catalog, 
here to get the bargains. 


Auctioneers—Paul Bockelman and 


ADA R. & THOS. HAYES, 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and 


assistants. 


Archer, lowa 
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IOWA. 
J Marshall County, (c) Iowa, Jan. 20th.— 


We are having a good kind of winter; 
steady cold after snow did come; no 
storms Wind is what makes a bad win- 


ter. Hope this will continue until about 
the first of Mareh, for we can not have 
spring in the middle of the winter in 
Jow2 I have seen the winters in Iowa 
gince 1854, except for three spent in south- 
ern California, and so I know what win- 


ters are in Iowa. Have never missed 
feeding cattle since 1871, having taken 
them into Chicago every year.—Warren 
Nichols. 


Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, Jan. 30th. 
The farmers of this locality have their 
corn, many thousands of bushels, mostly 
to market. Considerable hay, wild, tame, 
and some alfalfa, is also for sale here.— 
E. L. Milner. 





MISSOURI. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., Jan. 25th.—- 
We are having a cold winter. All stock 
doing well except fall pigs. Many of them 
are dying. Most all fat hogs shipped out, 
but made very little money, as corn was 


too high. Not many cattle on feed. Not 
much lamd selling now, but many farm 
sales: everything selling high at sales. 
Corn, $1.56; hogs, $15.25 at St. Joseph; 
gs, 53 cents; butter-fat, 60 cents.—A. 
A. Graves. 

Cass County, (w) Mo., Jan. 29th.—All 


corn here was sound and of fair quality; 
averaged about 25 to 30 bushels; it is 
practically all in the crib. Weather is 
fine: cool nights and warm, sunshiny days. 
Lots of public sales, and all kinds of stock 
bringing good prices. Hogs around $15 to 


$18; cattle, $10 to $15; hens, 30 to 58 
eents; butter, 65 cents; butter-fat, 64 
eents: potatoes, $4 to $5 per cwt.; dairy 


cows, $125 to $200; mules, $350 to $850 a 
and geldings, 


span: good, heavy mares 
$300 to $500 a team. Land still going up. 
—B. 0. Floyd. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., Jan. 30th.— 
We are having some very nice winter 
weather at present. Public sales are nu- 
merous, and stock is selling high. Good 


work horses have nearly doubled in value 
last fall. There is a scarcity of 





ce 
ies we look for a 20-cent hog next 
summer. Very few fall pigs and not 
nearly as many sows bred as last year. 
Corn. $1.50; oats, 80 cents; hay, $15 to 
$25; hens, 28 cents: springs, 24 cents; 
cream, 56 cents; butter, 45 eents; eggs, 45 
cents: tankage, $5.50; shorts, $3.—J. W. 
Griggs 
NEBRASKA. 


Jefferson County, (se) Neb., Jan. 24th. 
—While December was very cold and lots 


ef snow, January has been very nice; 
snow mostly gone, but east Aha west 
roads are pretty rough yet. Corn mostly 
all husked, and most of the threshing is 
don: Farmers all busy cutting wood, 
hauling feed, husking corn and shredding 
fodder Farmers are keeping very few 
brood sows. I think I have found twenty 
farmers in Rock Creek precinet who have 
not a hog on the place. The cows and 
hens paying feed and grocery bills. 
—Charles M. Turner. 

Butler County, (e) Neb., Jan. 30th.— 
Ulysses has been without coal for several 
days Elevators are chock full of corn, 
and no cars in which to ship grain. It is 
Surprising how many farmers are getting 
a fe head of sheep. Three years ago 
there was scarcely anyone in the county 
who ndled sheep. More men are rais- 
ing pure-bred hogs than ever before. The 
Price of draft horses has risen. The 
farmers and merchants of this community 
have organized a community club.—Harold 
W. Dewey. 

Dodge County, (e) Neb., Jan. 29th.— 
Short of pasture and of the hay crop 
in 1918 caused most farmers to reduce 
their herds. These have not been replaced 
except by the calves dropped the past 
Seas The high price of feeders last 
fall, wit the uncertainty of the market 
Rext spring, after the experience of the 
Prev season, prevented feeders put- 
ting cattle to feed I only know of 
one h of about two cars of cattle in 
the central part of the county. A few hogs 
Still to go forward.—David Brown. 

tLLINOIS. 

Son County, (s) JL, Jan. 17th 
been having real winter weather 
cold, but very slippery under 
<ing it hard to get about. Thaw- 
however, and the roads are get- 

Farmers’ organizations are 

the front in this part of the 

growing fast, but still in their 
Farmers are saving themselves 











a ey in buying larger commodities 
bs taking up the selling problem 
x M. Cornett 

M County, (e) Ill 24th.—No 
lan x here since ling time. 
9 of farm sales for various 
Ny s have raised about $50 per 
he m the low time It seems 
n rry over any surplus horses 
. ne Ss here are a good many 
“ nds. The fly has done a lot of 
@ar to our wheat. 


Two days’ differ- 
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ence in drilling can be seen down the drill 
rows without examining the wheat, which 
is the damage the fly did last fall._—Mar- 
vin L. Gontz. 


KANSAS, 

Stafford Ceunty, (se) Kan, Jan. 23¢.— 
Have had beautiful weather for the past 
six weeks. Good roads. Farmers are 
hauling wheat, spreading wheat. cutting 
wood, ete. Wheat is small, but leks 
well. Live stock is in good condition. 
Hogs very searce, and few cattle om feed. 
Wheat is selling for $2.75 per bushel; 
corn, $1.50; eats, 88 to 90 cents; potatoes, 
$3.—E. E. Gand. 

Cloud County, (m) Kan. Jan. 2%h.— 
The weather for the month past has been 
god, no storms; roads are now 100 per 
cent god. Wheat is late, but plenty of 
moisture in the ground for it to do finely 
after warm weather comes. Eggs, 50 
cents; hogs, $14.25. Lots of alfalfa hay 
being shipped out at from $25 to $32 per 
ton.—C. B. Loofbourrow. 


ARKANSAS. 


Baxter County, (mn) Ark., Jan. 25th.— 
We are having some real winter here at 
present; it is sleeting and raining. Stock 
is doing finely. Some plowing is done. 
Some are fixing the ground for alfalfa for 
spring sowing. No wheat sowed last fall— 
the first year in some time that none was 
sown. Prices are high; corn, $1.75; eggs, 
45 cents; butter, 60 cents: hogs, 10 cents. 
There will be a big acreage of cotton 
planted.—John Hensley. 
INDIANA, 


St. Joseph County, (n) Ind., Jan. 23d.— 
We are having cold ‘weather—around zero. 
Plenty of snow. Wheat well protected 
now. A great deal of sickness—‘flu"’ end 
pneumonia. Farmers have to go and he» 
neighbors do the chores. Live stock do® 
ing well. Feed scarce. Hay. $35; corn, 
$1.50; oats, 80 to 90 cents. Hogs nearly 
all sold and butchered; bringing $14 to 
$15 in markets. Wheat, $2.50; butter, 70 
cents; eggs, 70 to 80 eents.—A. J. Byers. 





Wisconsin Crops 


The year 1919 was the greatest crop 
year in history for Wisconsin, as it d@ubt- 
less was for the other states. This fact is 
brought out by the figures contained in 
Bulletin No. 28 of the state department 
of agriculture, published jointly with the 
United States Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
This bulletin, prepared by Joseph A. 
Beeker, field agent and statistician, is the 
most complete summary of agricultural 
statistics that has yet been compiled by 
the state department, and is much more 


detailed than any report published by 
any other state in the Union. In all, 
twenty-seven crops are included in the 


summary. County figures on acreages are 
available on twenty-three of these crops, 
also production and farm value figures on 
sixteen erops. Estimating of the value 
of each individual crop by counties was 
undertaken for the first time this year. 
It is felt that the summary by counties 
ef farm values on the sixteen principal 
crops will give a fair means of compari- 
son between counties. The crops included 
are corn, oats, barley. winter wheat, 
spring wheat, rye, buckwheat, dry peas, 
dry beans, potatoes, tobacco, cabbage, clo- 


ver and timothy hay, alfalfa hay, other 
tame hay and wild hay. The total value 
of these sixteen crops for the state is 


369,814,000, compared to $367.562.000 last 
year. Dane county leads all other coun- 
ties in value—$19,905,000 in 1919, compared 
with $23,860,00 in 1918. Rock county is 
next, followed in order by Dodge, Grant 
Fond du Lac and Columbia. The bulletin 
contains material on the increase in acre 
age of crops by counties in 1919, both over 
1918 and 1909. This increase is especially 
large in the northern one-third of the 
state. Marathon county leads in increase 
since 1909. with 49,000 acres. Barron 
county leads in the increase over 1918, 
with 3.977 acres. The northern one-third 
of the state, from Pierce county, on the 
Mississippi, to Door county, on Lake 
Michigan, shows an increase of 518,000 
acres since 1909 and of 68,000 acres since 
1918. 

A comparison of the number of silos in 
1919 with previous years show that there 
were 71,000 silos in the state on May 1, 
1919, compared with. 64,000 the previous 
year. Dane county leads in the number 
of silos, with 3,178. Dodge county is sec- 
ond, with 3,104, Wisconsin has the most 
silos of any state in the Union. Runners- 
up are New York, with between 65,000 and 
70,000; MTllinois, 38,000; Indiana, 36,000; 
Ohio, 35,000, and Iowa, 25,000 





Buy Nursery Stock Early 


Order your nursery stock early, advises 
C. V. Holsinger, of the horticultural ex- 
tension department at Iowa State College 
The amount of nursery stock, which fails 


to grow is startling, more than 50 per 
cent in many cases, and all because it is 
shipped too late and not because it is 
inferior stock, as is often supposed 


In the fall, plants and trees store re- 
serve food from which the first growth in 
the spring is made before the roots start 


When plants grow in storage, this reserve 





is wasted, and after planting the stock 
dies before the reets get started. It is 
therefore essential that leaves and roots 
Start tegether. Stored nursery steck will 
not start to grow until late, so it is pos- 
sible to get it planted while still in the 
dormant condition. Planting can be made 


by March Ist in southern fowa, and in 
northern sections as soon as the ground 
ean be worked. 

Im making a choice of plants, do not 


make the mistake of getting varieties un- 
suited to the lecality. Latitude does not 
always determime the varieties that ean 
be used. The Cuthbert red raspberry will 
not grow well in northern Iowa without 
winter protection, except near the lakes. 
This would indicate that the bushes are 
injured by the drying winter winds rather 
than by the severe cold. Varieties of red 
raspberries recommended are the King, 
Marleborough, Minnesota No. 1, Iowa, 
Crimson Cluster and Cuthbert. 





High Retail Prices of Food in the 
United States 


Reports of lower prices are not borne 
out by statistics of retail food prices that 
are earefully collected and compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Labor. Retail 
prices of food are secured from retail 
dealers thru monthly reports of actual 
selling prices on the 15th of each month, 
and are on identical brands, grades and 
qualities of goods. It is necessary that 
prices of commodities be obtained in this 
way if price quotations are to show in- 
ereases or decreases at all accurately. Ac- 
cording to the figures thus compiled, the 
retail cost of twenty-two articles of food 
in Deeember was the highest ever at- 
tained, being 2.6 per cent higher than in 
November; 5 per cent higher than in De- 
eember, 1918, and 89 per cent higher than 
in Deeember, 1913. This comparison is 
based on the average retail prices of the 
following articles, weighted according to 
the consumption of the average family: 
Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, 
chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, 
ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, 
butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, rice, 
cheese, coffee and tea. 

During 1919, monthly retail priees of 
food have been secured for forty-four food 
articles. During the month from Novem- 
ber 15th to December 15th, twenty-two of 
these forty-four articles increased in price 
as follows: Cabbage, 36 per cent: onions, 
17; granulated sugar, 16: strictly fresh 
eggs, Il; cream of wheat and potatoes, 
10 per cent each; raisins, 5; flour, 4; butter 
and storage eggs, 3 per cent each; fresh 
milk and canned salmon, 2 per cent each; 
lamb, evaporated milk, oleomargarine, 
cheese, macaroni, rice, canned peas and 
bananas, 1 per cent each. tib reast and 
ehueck roast increased less than five-tenths 
of I per cent each. The édwelve articles 
which decreased in price were: Pork 
crops, 10 per cent; lard and oranges, 4 
per cent each; tea and prunes, 3 per cent 
each; sirloin steak, round steak. bacon, 
ham and navy beans, 1 per cent eae’), and 


hens and Crisco, less than five-tenths of 
1 per cent each. Plate beef, nut marga- 
rine, bread, corn meal, rolled oats, corn 


flakes, baked beans, canned corn, canned 
tomatoes and coffee remained tg® same 
in priee as in November. 





Plow Fast With a Tractor 


Increasing the field speed of tractor 
plowing from two to three miles per hour 
increases the draft from & to 12 per cent, 
varying with the soil, according to J. B. 
Davidson, head of the agricultural engin- 
eering department of Iowa State College. 
At the present time, certain tractor de- 
signers advocate higher speeds for plow- 
ing. During the past year, Professor 
Davidson has been making investigations 
both in California and at Ames, to deter- 
mine by field tests the effect of speed on 
draft. Doubling the speed will increase 
the draft from 16 to 25 per cent, while the 
amount of work done is increased 50 to 100 
per cent. It was found that the furrows 
were smoother and better pulverized at 
the higher speeds. Stubble ground plows 
very well at a speed of four miles per 
hour 





Ewes Need Exercise 


Some timely advice is given to sheep- 
men by Tom C. Stone, sheep expert at 
Iowa State College, in regard to feed and 
exercise for the ewes during Midwinter. 
Most of the difficulties experienced at 
lambing time are due to lack of exercise 
and improper feeding before the lambs are 
born 

Every ewe should get from one to two 
miles of exercise each day, to keep in the 
best possible condition. The watering 
troughs may be some distance 
from the sheep pens, or the roughage can 
be scattered in the fields where the ewes 
will have to run about from place to place 
to get it. On rainy, wet days they should 
be left in the barn, but whenever possible 
they should be out of doors for exercise 

It is also very essential that ewes should 
be properly fed. In an address given be- 
fore the lowa Wool Growers’ Association, 


placed 








George McKerrow, of Wisconsin, said that 
im mine cases out of ten, where 2 ewe re- 
fused to own her lamb it was beeause she 
did not have enough milk for it. One 
should avoid feeding too much grain, but 
the other extreme of feeding timothy hay 
and corn fodder is also to be avoided. 
One-half pound of grain per day is suffi- 


cient. This grain ration may be com- 
posed of one-third bran, one-third oats 
and one-third corn. Two pounds of clo- 


ver, alfalfa or soy bean hay should also 
be fed. Silage and roots make a good, 
sueculent feed, but should be fed in smal 
quantities. 


Manure Worth $5.00 a Ton 


That old question, ‘“‘What is a ton of 
manure worth?” has been given a new 
answer in the results secured by the soils 
section of the Towa agricultural experi- 
ent station on several of the more impor- 
tant soil types in the state. 

As an average for all soils in the vari- 
ous experiments, the yield of corn was in- 
creased 11.4 bushels per acre in each of 
two years by the application of eight tong 
of manure once in a four-year rotation of 
corn, oats and clover. Figuring corn at $8 
per bushel, this would be an increase of 
$11.40 per acre. On the same soils, the 
oats crop was increased 17.1 bushels per 
acre, which would amount to $10.26 with 
eats at 60 cents per bushel Clover was 
likewise benefited by manure, and there 
Was an increase in yield of .67 of a tom 
er $7.37 per acre, considering hay at $18 
per ton. The total increase for eight tone 
of manure, over the four-year period, 
would amount to $40.43. One ton of ma- 
nure would then be worth $5.05. 

With proper care in storing, manure 
may return as much as 85 per cent of the 
plant food taken from the soil by the 
erops, and hence the time when the addi- 
tien of artificial fertilizers will become 
necessary will be put far in the future, 
The physical effect of manure on the seit 
is very great. It opens up heavy soil and 
makes light soils more compact and more 
retentive of moisture. ° 








Annual White Sweet Clover 


An annual variety of sweet clover has 
been developed at Iowa State College by 
H. D. Hughes, of the farm crops depart- 
ment. Reports have been coming in from 
all parts of the United States and from 
Buropean countries, and they are all high- 
ly favorable. In Kansas, when seeded with 
wheat, the clover made a remarkable 
growth, and after the wheat was removed 
it ripenend a seed crop. Sowed with Iowa 
108 oats at the Iowa experiment station, 
the oats were removed the middle of Tune, 
after which the clover grew three and a 
half feet high and blossomed. Idaho re- 
ports that when sowed by itself in the 
spring, it grew to eighteen inches, and 
was cut for hay, after which it produced a 
seed crop, at which time some of the 
plants were six to eight feet high. An ag- 
ricultural student from Denmark carried 
some of the seed home with him and 
planted it in May. In the cool climate 
of northern Europe it grew five to six 
feet in height. 

The problem of the corn belt farmer has 
been to find a crop that was a legume to 
take the place of clover when it fails. 
With this sweet clover it will be possible 
to grow a regular crop on the soil and 
then secure a heavy green manure crop 
the same year to plow under. Much of the 
future policy of farming depends upon 
a cheap supply of nitrogen to build up 
that lost from the soil by cropping, and 
no other crop has given so much promise 
as the new annual sweet clover. A small 
supply of the seed is now on hand at the 
Iowa State College, and anyone interested 
can get a small sample by writing for it. 


Shallow Plowing Pays 


Keep your mules fat, or if you have a@ 
tractor, save gasoline, as experiments 
have exploded the theory that deep culti- 
vation prevents the drying out of the soik 
M. C. Sewell, of the agronomy department 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
draws the following conclusions from ex- 
periments: 

Plowing deeper than seven 
not generally resulted in an 
crop yields. 

Shallow plowing may produce as large 
yields as deeper plowing. 





inches has 
increase of 


Proper rotation of crops lessens the 
number of plowings necessary 
Cultivation may be necessary only te 


kill weeds and keep the soil in a receptive 
eondition to absorb rainfall. 

Thus, where the policy of plowing is that 
of thoro cultivation in order to maintaim 
a soil mulch, it is possible to reduce the 
amount of cultivation to a considerable 
extent. 


Success With Hogs—A new hog book 
that many of our readers will find inter- 
esting is “Success With Hogs,” by Charles 
Dawson. This is a practical book, which, 
in its 268 pages, touches briefly on all 
phases of the hog industry, breeding, 
feeding and marketing. It is well worth 


the price, which is $1.25, and it may be 
secured from Forbes & Co., Chicago. 
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good boars. For catalog, write 


JOHN SIMON, 


Ww. M. PUTMAN, Auctioneer 











Humboldt, Nebraska, February 16, 192 





OUR BEST LINE-UP OF DUROC BRED SOWS 


We are selling daughters of King’s Wonder, Big Bone Giant, Great Orion 
Sensation, High Orion, National Chief, Simon’s Top Orion, High Path- 
finder, King Orion E., King's Col. Again and Lawndale Disturber. 

Sows bred to Simon’s Top Orion, by the world’s grand champion 
Great Orion; High Orion Jr., by the champion High Orion, and Lawn- 
dale Disturber, by the noted sire, Disturber of Idlewild. 


Tried sows— fall sows—spring gilts. 








DUROC 
BRED 
SOW 

















PALI™ j 





Forty-five good sows bred to 


HUMBOLDT, NEB. 


ELMER J. LAMB Will Represent Wallaces’ Farmer 









































‘Grover D.Utter's Duroc Sale 


—will be held at— 


Frederick, Illinois, February 19th 
6 Tried Sows, 3 Fall Yearlings, and 26 Spring Gilts 














This offering is out of a splendid lot of brood sows, 
1 BY PATHFINDER, 3 BY PATHFINDER PER- 
FECTION, 1 BY ISHOOD WONDER, litter mate to 
One of our herd sires; 1 BY MC.’"S MODEL, OUT 
OF LADY MC. 2nd; she is a litter mate to lowa 
Wonder, sold for $1,000, now heads the Ben Stu- 
der herd; 1 by Ishood Wonder 2nd; 1 by’ Critic’s 
Chief, and other good dams. 











They are bred to 
COLONADE WONDER 
By Ishood Wonder, 
Out of a Defender dam, 
GREAT PATHFINDER’S MODEL, 
By Great Pathfinder. 


D. G. Sutherland represents Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Col. H. F. Putman, Auctioneer. 


| Grover D. Utter, - > Frederick, [llinois 
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Duroc Sow Sale 














At the farm 4 miles south of 


Fremont, lowa, Friday 
February 2Oth 





50 IMMUNED GILTS 50 


Bred to 
PERFECT ORION CHERRY, bred by Wm. Reed 
and sired by Orion Cherry Prince; 
ORION KING, a grandson of King Orion Jr., and 
from a Colonel bred dam. 

This is a good offering of spring gilts from a 
herd founded with good stock from the noted Wm. 
Reed herd. One of the top gilts is a granddaugh- 
ter of Great Wonder I Am, and all are well bred. 
Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer Sale will be held at the farm, four 
miles south of Fremont and ten miles northwest 
of Ottumwa. 


I. E. STICKLEMAN, Auctioneer. 








E. €. Norris, Route 5, Ottumwa, lowa 
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Of General Interest 








Fruit Destroyed in Bahama Islands— 
Practically all the orange and grapefruit 
trees om the island of New Providence, 
Bahama, have been destroyed by the 
“plue-gray fly.” This has necessitated 
the importation of all such fruit from 
ether islands of the Bahamas. 





Guarantee for British Farms—Englana 
geems to be getting ready to experiment 
en guaranteed prices for farm products 
grown by English farmers. The proposal 
is that prices should be guaranteed for a 
d of at least four years, and the law 


pen nae 
will include a guarantee of living wages 
for farm laborers. 


Panama Canal Collects Heavy Totis— 








During the menth ef December the tolis 
eollected on account of traffic thru the 
Pan canal amounted to $891,: ora 
tot: $6,972,000 for the year. Traffic 
was heavier in 1919 than in any other 
year, 2,396 ships passing thru the canal 
jn addition to the naval ships. 


Farm Account Books Ready—The farm 


t books whiche 











ace: proved so helpful 
Jast year are now ready in an improved 
forn Some county agents have arranged 
to 2 these books free to members of 
the sociation. They will be found of 
cons rable value when it come to fill- 
ing income tax blanks. Th books 
may had for the asking. by all mem- 
bers of the association in those counties 
Montana Homesteaders—Congress has 
ext i the time set for payments on 
all estead entries in the Fort Peck 
Indi reservation in Montana. The ex- 
tens is for a period of one year, but 
the settlers will be expected to pay in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent for the 
additional time given for meeting their 
payments Last year was a bad year in 
Montana, and this extension will help 
many settlers to hold onto their land. 
Agricultural Year Books Free—Sena- 


tor W. S. Kenyon advises us that he has 
for free distribution to Towa farmers a 
supply of the year books of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the 
years 1911 to 1918, with the exception ef 
the year 1915. He will be glad to send 
these without cost, as long as they last, 


to lowa farmers who write him at Wash- 





imgton, D. C., and ask for them. 

Less Meat Being Eaten in United 
States—According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the people 
of the United States are eating less meat 
than they did twenty years ago. Whether 
or not this is due to the increased costs 
of meat is not known, but the fact re- 
mains that the annual consumption of 
meat is 8 per cent less than it was in 
1900. 





Potash Is Costly—According to the soils 

















men New York State College of Agri- 
eultur recent prices are most unfavor- 
able for the extensive use of potash on 
field crops. They maintain that ordinarily 
an ir stment in phosphorus would give 
bette: ncial results than would the use 
of a ial amount in the purchase of 
pota 
Agricultural Bolshevists—It is reported 
that s sing farm hands in Argentina 
Set t heat stacks on fire by setting up 
mag : sses at night in such a 
Way that when day comes the glasses 
will the sun's rays sufficiently to 
Start ize. Argentina has never given 
eithe: r farmers or her farm hands as 
sSqua deal as we have in the United 
Stat 
British Gold Prices—The last quotation 
whic! have -e of British gold 
in | n is 11714 shillings, as compared 
Wit! pre-war normal of 8) shillings 
Britis irrency continues to go dawn in 
valu relationship with gold being 
almost same as the relationship with 
Amer currency. It now takes about 
1.38 rth of British currency to buy 
eith lollar’s worth of American cur- 
FENC} dollar’s worth of gold. 
a Affects Agriculture in Italy— 
ted that there are at least 
ectares of land in southern It- 
re not cultivated on account of 
The annual cases of malaria 


deaths. 
extreme, the 
and indirect 
computation. 
considerable 


y 2,000,000, with 15,000 
mortality is not 
rom enfeeblement 
almost beyond 
Italy of a 


foodstuf 


ves 








fs 


Tick Eradication Going Forward in the 
Out! he Bnreau of Animal Industry, 
Unit States Department of Agriculture, 
tog: with the Southern Cattlemen’s 
Asso tion, have done some _ lauGable 
earl + campaign against the eattle tiek 
thn the imfested area. Im the six 
Years, 1914-1919 inclusive, there has beem 
Released from quarantine 321,880 square 
Miles. Ly the united efforts of all organ- 
ations and associations, eattle titks 








have been eradicated from 503,084 square 
miles, whieh is 7) per cent of the area 
originally infested. 





Students Expensive ta Princetom Uni- 
versity—The average student at Prince- 
tom university pays $174 for tuition fees: 
Figures eompiled by the university indi- 


cate that for the years 1912 to 117 it 
cost an average of 9649.60 annually te 
educate an undergraduate. Inasmuch as 


the student only paid $174 in tuition fees, 
the unoversity practically made a present 
of $467.60 to each student each year. 





British Railroad Rates—During the war, 


Great Britain took over the railroads, 
just as was ijone in the United States. 
Railroad rates, hewever, were not ad- 


vanced in England; they were maintained 
at the pre-war levels. Just recently, 
however, they have been advanced from 
25 te 100 per cent. tates on large com- 
modities, such as coak have been ad- 
vanced 25 per cent, and on smaller par- 
cels. 100 per cent. 


Workmen Cosoperate—The Brotherhood 
of Railroad Workmen at Detroit are re- 
ported to have purchased several factories 





aggregating an investment of something 
like one million dollars, which they expect 
to run on the coéperative plan and sell 
the output to uniom members at greatly 
reduced prices. This is attacking the 
high cost of living in a sensible way, as- 
suming that the workmen are sufficiently 
well organized to operate the factories 


efficiently. 





British Egg Prices—British 






now selling retail at $1.34 a doz 

is on the basis of the British pc 

par value of $4.86 With a Briti 

worth only $3.80, its present excl 
value in he United States, the price 
would be only $1.05. The American con- 
sumer may complain about hich prices, 


but as a matter of fact he is buying food 
cheaper than the consumer of any other 
large nation. 


Cost of Living to Increase—Higher 
prices for practical] everything, higher 
wages, and a higher level of living, is the 
outiook for the current year as present- 
ed by the Dow-Jones financial news serv- 
ice_of New York. It is said that there 
is a shortage of steel, iron, machinery, 
sugar, petroleum, labor, paper, coal, to- 
baeeo, buildings and various other pred- 
ucts. Labor is the chfef difficulty and 
the Dow-Jones service foresees higher 
prices, higher wages, and a still higher 
level of living. 





Cost of Living in Japan—The American 
consular service reports that the average 





Japanese family now spends about $260 
a year on food, as compared with $70 in 
1914. Rents have also quadrupled Ap- 
parently, the cost ef living in Japan is 
now four times what it was in 1914. On 
the same basis, the cost of living in the 
United States is not quite twice what it 
was in 1914. So far as we can discover, 
the cost of living in. the United States to- 


day is lower than in any other large na- 
tion, with the possible exception of Chi- 
na Among the smaller nations, Argen- 


tina and Australia have a lower cost of 
living. 5 


Car Relief for Corn Belt Shippers—Of- 














ficials of the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change met with railroad officials and 
as esult it is thought that 10,500 live 
stock cars will soon be in the corn belt 
at the disposal of the shippers hile 
it is too late to eradicat« ll t losses 
which have resulted t pi few weeks 
on account of the deprecia 1 and extra 
feeding of fat stock, nevertheless it is 
thought that these cars will materially 
help the situation. Nine thousand cars 
are due from the west and 1,500 from the 
east 


Government Operation of Railroads Ex- 
pensive—-During the twenty-three months 
of government operation of railroads it is 
estimated that the net loss is $548,000,000. 





During the eleven months of 1919 alone 
the loss amounted to $331,000,000. The 
loss during the month of November was 
the lightest of the year, but even so it 
amounted to $64,000,000. As a matter of 
fact. the November revenues increased 
eonsiderably over the three year pre-war 
period, but the expenses and taxes have 
increased to a much larger degree 

Seed Potato Demonstration—Ten short 


courses will be held in ten counties of 
Iowa this spring by the horticultural ex- 
tension department of Iowa State Col- 
lege, for the purpose of bringing into each 
locality the best variety of potatoes for 
general planting. It is expeeted that these 


short-course demonstrations will extend 
over a number of years, so that the best 
potato stock may be secured The col- 
lege has secured seventy-five bushels of 


certified northern grown seed potatoes of 
the finest strains of the varieties adapted 


to Towa planting. namely, Early Ohio, 
Irish Cobblers and Rural New Yorker, 
with a few Green Mountains, which are 


the best quality late potato where soil and 


moisture favor. These seed potatoes are 
worth more than $200, and will all be 
placed with farmers during the demon- 


stration work, that they may be planted 
along with local stock and a comparison 
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made. Applications for these potatoes 
should be made thru the county agent, 


and, all other things being equal, the first 
ten counties applying will get the demon- 
strations, 





Swine ‘Flu’ Not a Disease—That hog 
“flu’’ is caused by peor housing conditions 
rather than by any specific germ is the 
opinion of K. W. Stouder, extension pro- 
fessor of veterinary medicine at Iowa 
State College. When farm animals get 
sick, people make a great effort te find 
some disease, and they overlook ordinary 
sanitary precautions that would prevent 
the trouble Prevention depends to a 
large extent on proper ventilation and 
plenty of bedding. Of all farm animals, 
the hog has the least hair and is the clos- 
est to the floor all the time. The average 
hog house has doors along the side and a 
eupola at the top which is suppesed to 
take care of any necessary ventilation 
Cold air coming in at the doors strikes 
the hogs direct amd continues to pass 
over them in a current from doors to ven- 
tilator When the doors are shut, there 
is no intake of fresh air, steam cclilects; 
and when the hogs go out on the feeding 


floor they very easily take cold. Hog 
houses built with a good overhang of 
eaves can have an opening along the 


plate to admit the fresh air. which will be 
warmed slightly before striking the hogs. 
and should then be collected in ventilator 





shafts that come down to the floor. It is 
a striking fact that hogs following steers 
and that sleep in open sheds are seldom 


if ever affeeted by swine “flu.” 
come in asking why the 
spread to other he which just 
across the fence. In nine cases out of ten, 
the herd not affected is being housed in 
open sheds with steers, or else they are 
in properly ventilated houses which have 
plenty of bedding. 


Inquiries 
disease does not 


rds are 








Missouri Raising More Live Stock— 





Now that the war is over, Missouri is 
going back to her old occupation of rais- 
ing live stock, according to FE. A. Logan 
field agent for the United States Bureau 
of Crop Estimates Dur the war the 
Missouri farmers were anxious to break 
the land and get in grain farming in or- 
der to meet the emergency Conditions 
are getting baek to normal now and with 
the scarcity of labor Mr. Logan thinks 
that more land will be turned over to 
pastures and mare attention devoted to 
live stock feeding and raising. 





Indians Were Farmers—Dr. Melvin G. 
Gtimore, curator of the North Dakota 
Historical Society has devised a _ re- 
gional map to show the agricultural pur- 
suits of the Indians. The eastern half 
of the United States was used for raising 








corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes, gourds, 
sunflowers and tobacco before the time of 
Columbus Corn was’ produced in the 
different varieties of dent, sweet, flint, 
flour popeorn. Gourds were raised 
for as musical instruments, The 
seeds of sunflowers had a value for their 
oii content Tobacco is practically the 
Same now as it was then. He elaims 
that the highlands of southern Mexico 
e where corn was originally brought 
cultivation from the native wild 





Yields of Small Grain in Louisa County, 

















lowa \ summary of all threshers’ re- 
ports for Louisa county for 1919 gives the 
following interesting comparisons. the 
first figure being acres reported, the sec- 
ond t y 1 bushels per acre Oats, 
according to variety lowa 105, aeres 
ported 39, yield per acre 33; Texas 
2,590, yield 30; Iowa 108, 1,895, yield 
Kherson 1,432, yield ge Yellow : 
yield 27: Big Four 40, yield 27; Big White 
369, yield 26; Champion 99, yield 25 
Wheat—Club, acres reported 200, yield 
22; Turkey Red 8,000, yield 21; spring 544, 
yield 7. 3arley—Oderbrucker 111, yield 
18. Rye—White 4,297, yieid 12; Rosen 


10, yield 20 Timothy—<Acres reported 


1.500, yield 4 





When Should Sweet Clover Be Sown?— 
Early spring was the most popular time 


for seeding sweet clover among 88 farm- 


ers supplying the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture with data of their experi- 
ences Eight seeded in February, 16 in 
March, 49 in April, 9 in May, 1 in June, 
3 in August, in September and 1 in No- 


vember The 88 farmers were 


growing a 
9 








total of 1,861 acres. or an average of 2 
acres per farm. Sixty-seven were growin 
it for pasture { for soil improvement, 24 








for ha 18 for seed and 9 for bees. Fur- 

ormation may be found in Agron- 
omy Circular No. 7, which will be sent 
free by the College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


County Agent Hand-Book—An excellent 
county agent hand-book has just been 
published by the extension tlivision of the 
South Dakota Agricultural College, at 
Brokings Mr. I. B. Johnson, the com- 
piler, has put in the hand-book a vast 
amount of useful information in the way 
of the number of peunds of seed required 
per acre, composition of feeds, gestation 
tables, disease treatments, etc., etc. Some 
of the information is peculiarly adapted 
to South Dakota, but in the main the 
book should be of value to county agents 
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everywhere. It is put together in loose- 
leaf form to fit what is known as I. PB 
cover No, 501. The South Dakota people 
are charging $1.50 per copy to people out- 
side of the state 


litineis Not Taking Chances With Corn 
Borer—lllinois is not going to take any 
ehanees on having her corn crop de- 
stroyed by the European corn borer. Gor~ 
ernor Lowden has issued a proclamation 
prohibiting the impertation after January 


20th of any carn, broom corn, celery, 
dahlias, chrysanthemums, gladioli or ge~ 
raniums grown in the states of Maing 


New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut or New 
York. The exceptions to this rule are 
seed corn in packages of less than ene 
pound and seed corn in bulk which hag 
been double screened and examined by 
the Illinois department of agriculture. 


Iiiineis is not taking any chanees and 
this action is a precautionary measure. 





Codperation in England—The Coiipera- 
tive Wholesale Society, with headquarters 
in Manchester, England, is a seciety of 
consumers, but it is trying to coiperate 
with the farmers by encouraging the lat- 








ter to organize codperative associations, 
It is interesting to note that this society 
is entering the field of production also. 
It is farming about 45,000 acres of land 
and shipping the crops direct to the cen- 
tral association in Manchester, where 
they are distributed to the various co- 
Operative societies. Codperation seems to 
be making very steady growth in Great 


Britain. There is the English Agricul- 
tural Organization Society. with a mem- 
bership of about 15v,000; the [Trish Agri- 
eultural Organization Society started 
way back in 1894 by Sir H Horace 
Plunkett, and which now has a member- 


ind the 
with a 


ship of considerably over 100,000; 
Seottish Agricultural Society, 
membership of about 12,000. 


Essays on Wheat—One of the most in- 


teresting books on wheat which we have 
ever read is ‘Essays on Wheat," just 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
and written by Dr. Buller, professor of 


Manitoba, 
are de- 
Marquis wheat 


botany at the University of 
One hundred and thirty 
voted to a description of 
and the history of its discovery. Several 
more pages are devoted to Bobs 
wheat, which has a somewhat similar an- 


pages 


ted 


cestry to the Marquis, but whieh in some 
respects seems to be superior At any 
rate, Dr. Buller seems to think that it is 
earlier and that it may extend the grow- 


ing of wheat even further north into Can- 
ada than at present Of eourse, earlinese 
in spring wheat is just as important in 
the corn belt as it is in the Canadian 
northwest, and it may very well be that 
Red Bobs will replace the Marquis ag 
a desirable early wheat in lowa. 


Pays to Use Nitrate of Soda—H. CG 
Price, former dean of the Ohio State Unie 
versity College of Agriculture, is much 
pleased with the use of nitrate of soda ob- 


tained last season thru the Licking coun- 
ty, Ohio farm bureau. He says: ‘The 
results have been highly satisfactory. 


While I have no check plats to enable me 


to give accurate figures of the benefit 
derived from its use, I am well enough 
satisfied that I expect to use at least 
two tons the coming spring. I think the 
most marked résults were shown on sex- 
teen-yvear-old Rome Beauty apple trees, 
I applied the nitrate to these trees early 
in April at the rate of three pounds to 
the tree and I had the best crop of Rome 
Beauties I have ever raised, many of the 
trees yielding twelve to sixteen bushels 
of apples, worth $25 to $30 The foliage 


has been a darker green this 


of the trees 

season than in previous years, and the 
orchards have shown more vigor and 
thrift where the nitrate was used.” 


Eastern Farmers and the Railroads— 


The ural New Yorker says “W ehave 
spent much time in learning how farmers 
feel regarding government ownership or 
control of the railroads. In such mat- 
ters the Rural New Yorker tries to rep- 
resent the thought and desires of its 
readers rather than to tell them what 
they should do. Among our own readers 
it is clearly evident that a large majority 





are opposed to government ownership. 
Before the experiment in public operas 
tion, which now seems coming to an end, 
we should say that at least half of our 
people were inclined to believe that pub- 
lic ownership, or a gradual working up 
to such ownership, would -. be desirable, 
The actual fact of railroad and express 
control has cured most of the desire for 
any further experiment in government 
ownership. We have had inferior service 
with “atly increased expense, and no 
improvement in equipment It is claimed 
that the government has hardly had a 
fair showing—thru indirect obstruction 
of the railroad owners. It is also claimed 
that the present administration has not 
followed out a strong and businesslike 
policy. Be all that as it may, the fact 
seems clear that the farmers, and par- 
ticularly those of the eastern states, 
have had enough of the present govern- 
ment management of transportation. 
They are in favor of private ownership 
under control of the government; ene- 


forced by laws which have the teeth to 
bite in hard.” 
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unas oest CHESTER WHITE. sow su: 





40 Head—Barr’s Kind, Big Type Chesters With Quality That Wins 





To be held in sales pavilion at farm adjoining 


AMES, IOWA, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1!7 











(6 Fall Yearlings, 24 Spring Gilts 


None bigger nor better 


Sows bred to the breed’s great sire. Big Sensa- 
tion, and to his top son, High Sensation, of 
the extreme, lengthy, high backed, big type. 


This is a select offering from a herd that holds the record 
averages for both bred sow and boar sales, and is especially 


strong in the blood of champions. 


The top prices paid at 


these sales from year to year by discriminating breeders is 
proof enough that here is the place to get the kind most in 





BIG SENSATION 


demand. And the prize winning record ofthis herd strongly 
demonstrates the quality. 


Come to the sale and see some of the biggest and best sows for their ages that 


have yet sold at auction. 


W. T. BARR, AMES, IOWA 


‘ EVANS, Auctioneer 


Write for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


H. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer representative 
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Poland Bred Sow Attractions 


Sows bred to these four 
great herd boars: 


Reveiator 
Great son of Repeater, first prize son 
of the National first prize Giant Buster. 
The dam of Revelator is the 865-pound 
grand champion, Josephine, at the 1918 
National, 
= 


The Rambler 


One of the best sons of The Yankee; 
dam a full sister to A JUMBO. 


Mabel’s Big Bob 


A giant fall yearling by Chantland’s 
BIG BOB; dam by Mabel’s Jumbo. 


Columbia Boy 





A great boar, sired by BIG KORVER. 


Sired and bred to some of the 
breed’s greatest sires. 


GO IN THIS SALE AT 


AMES, IOWA 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


A top selection from the herd that was the former 
home of the $18,000 MABEL’S JUMBO, and is now 
headed by boars equally as good and better. 














Twenty-five are bred to REVELATOR, the best young 
hog we found in twenty-five herds. 


The herd boars have been selected for breed im- 
provement You get the benefit when you buy sows 
bred to them. 








Sows sired by: 


Five by the $18,000 


Mabel’s Jumbo. 
ee 


Nine by Big Jumbo, 
94260, full brother to A 
Jumbo. 


cy 
Four by Major Jumbo. 
ee 


Others by Columbia Boy, Korver's 
Big Orange, Great Jumbo, Big Korver, 
Long Wonder A., Mabel’s Jumbo 24d, 
Colonel Jack. 


Dams of offering sired by Great 
Jumbo, Big Orange, Gerstdale Jones, 
Hancher’s Big Orange, Smooth Jumbo, 
Long Wonder and others of note. 


Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come to the sale. 


It will be held at the Ames fair grounds. 


MARTIN L. HANSON 


Sexeriririllititt ti titi iiag Tati TT Ags SEREREEES ESTEE OEE SS SEES CEREES CESS EESSSSRSTSDEERSADSSSESS SOS +O ESET TSSSED ESET SEEDER: 


H. $. Duncan, Auctionser 





H. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 


AMES, IOWA 
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The Importance of Clover 
Farmers are realizing as never be- 
fore that clover is an absolutely essen- 
tial farm crop. Titey know now that 
without clover, crop yields can not be 
per nanently maintained. This is the 
experience of every man who 
farmed his land for fifty years, regard- 
less of where his land is located. The 
who has failed to grow clover sys- 


has 


al 
a tically has dearly paid for the 
fai ». in constantly decreasing crop 
yielis 

No better proof is needed of the ne- 
ces for including clover in the rota- 
tion than is furnishéd by the results 
for » past thirty years on the Uni 
versity Morrow plots. During this time 
the yield of corn has decreased from 


an average of 52.1 bushels per acre, un- 


der L 


corn, oats and clover rotation; to 
an average of 40.8 bushels per acre, un- 
der a corn and oats rotation. During 
this same time the yield of oats has 
fallen off from 44.6 bushels per acre 
to 35.3 bushels per acre. These results 
are abundantly borne out by the expe- 
rience of thousands of farmers thru- 
out Illinois who have followed the 
same practice. It is not overstating 
the facts to say that the growing of 
clover on somewhere near one-fourth 


of the tillable land is absolutely essen- 
tial in the permanent maintenance of 
the productivity of this state. 

Much is heard in these days about 


clover failure. As the necessity for 
growing clover becomes more and 


more urgent, more and more will be 
heard of its failure. Clover is failing 
quite regularly on a very large number 
of illinois farms, even on the farms of 
the corn belt. The growing of clover 
in thirty or forty of the southern coun- 
ties of Illinois is almost a lost art. It 
is certainly time that every one inter- 
ested should take cognizance of these 
conditions. 

The causes of clover failure may be 
grouped under three headings, first, 


soil conditions; second, methods of 
seeding; third, fall and winter treat- 
ment. 


To the lack of limestone in the soil 
are probably due more failures than 
ean be attributed to any other soil con- 
dition. The shortage of phosphorus is 
another cause, and the lack of organic 
matter is a third. In the thirty or forty 
counties of southern Illinois, the grow- 
ing of clover is practically impossible 
without limestone. With limestone, 
clover can be grown successfully in a 
large majority of cases. Especially is 
this trne of sweet clover. 

Clover is grown more easily the sec: 
ond time than the first, and still more 
easily the third time than the second. 
As the soil acidity is corrected and the 
soil thoroly inoculated, less and less 
difficulty is experienced. The addition 
of active organic matter, by the turn- 
ing under of clover and farm manure, 
and the addition of phosphorus, greatly 
adds to the certainty of a catch. 

Definite data extending over a con- 
siderable number of years are now 
available upon which to base the state- 
Ment that it is possible to secure good 
stands of clover nine times out of ten. 
In twenty-five seedings of sweet clover 
made on five different soil experiment 
fields in southern Illinois, there were 
only two complete failures, and both 
of these were on land that had only 
recently been limed, and on which clo- 
ver had been seeded for the first time. 
In twenty cases out of the twenty-five 
the stand was reported excellent, and 
in the other three cases the stand was 
§00d enough to leave. 

What has been said as to the condi- 
tions in southern Illinois is also true in 
almost all parts of the state, only to a 
less degree. In the corn belt, clover 
failures are commonest on land that 
has been farmed longest and where the 
least attention has been paid to the 
Maintenace of soil fertility. Failures 

much more frequent on the higher 
is than on the lowlands. Even on 
the knolls and elevated parts of a sin- 
gle field it is not uncommon to find 





Complete failures, while at the same 
time the stand is good on the lower 
aid more fertile parts. This is due to 
the fact that the higher lands are more 
— re deficient in phosphorus, and 


in organic matter. 
In the second group of causes of clo- 


Yer failure might be included a poorly 
ay ed seed bed, a rank-growing va- 


: I nurse crop, and the too heavy 
Seeding of the nurse crop. 

Clover responds as well as any other 
crop to a well-prepared seed bed. Be- 
Cause the clover seed is very small, it 











is especially necessary that the seed 
bed be fine and firm and that the seed 
be not covered too deeply. <A good 
practice is to roll the ground with a 
corrugated roller immediately before 
or after seeding. Rolling is beneficial 
not only to the clover, but also to the 
small grain crop, as the soil is thereby 
packed firmly about. the seeds and a 
much quicker*and more uniform germi- 
nation results. 

It is a common experience among 
farmers, abundantly borne out by tests 
at the experiment stations, that early- 
maturing varieties of small grain pro- 
vide much better nurse crops for clover 
seeding than late varieties This is 
due primarily to the smaller growth of 
the early varieties and secondarily to 
the earlier* harvest. The earlier varie- 
ties produce much less shade, permit- 
ting the sunlight and the warmth to 
reach the young clover and accustom it 
to the hot sun before the nurse crop is 
removed. The harvesting of the nurse 
crop ten days to two weeks earlier 
may mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure, because of the proba- 
bility’ of avoiding the hot, dry weather 
that usually accompanies a late har- 
vest. 

A light grain seeding, especially of 
the early varieties, still further en- 
hances the possibility of securing a 
stand of clover. 

The sowing of clover and alfalfa seed 
with a regular grass-seed drill is being 
found profitable by an increasing num- 
ber of farmers, This method saves seed 
and insures its being covered to a 
proper depth. Where clover is seeded 
in a winter grain, such as wheat or 
rye, the planting should be done very 
early, in order to give the seed a 
chance to be covered by natural meth- 
ods; otherwise seeding should be de- 
layed until the ground is in fit condi- 
tion for a drill. 

The seeding of a clover mixture rath- 
er than a straight seeding of any one 
variety is a practice recommended by 
many farmers. The different clovers 
vary as to hardiness and habits of 
growth, and in many cases one variety 
will succeed where another will fail. 
By sowing a mixture the danger of 
failure is greatly reduced. 

The following mixtures are suggest- 
ed: For hay—Red clover, 4 pounds; 
alsike clover, 4 pounds; timothy, 4 
pounds. For pasture—Sweet clover, 4 
pounds; alsike or red clover, 4 pounds; 
timothy, 2 pounds. 

For green manure, sweet clover 
alone or mammoth clover alone, seeded 
at the rate of 8 to 12 pounds per acre, 
will be found satisfactory. 

Under the third group of causes for 
failure might be mentioned too close 
and too late pasturing in the fall, thus 
leaving the ground bare and the young 
clover without protection. Only under 
conditions of heavy growth should the 
new seeding be pastured, and then only 
lightly. A considerable growth should 
be left on the land for winter protec- 
tion. It is also good practice to top- 
dress the new seeding with manure in 
the fall, and even covering lightly with 
straw will often prevent winter killing. 

Frequently clover makes a heavy 
growth in the fall of the first year, and 
in some instances even produces seed. 
In such cases careful pasturing or clip- 
ping shouid be resorted to. This pre- 
vents qver-development of the clover 
and destroys many weeds. In case of 
sweet, mammoth or red clover, heavy 
fall growth might be made into hay — 
J. E. Readhimer, Professor of Soils, 
and W. L. Burlison, Chief in Crop Pro 
duction, University of Illinois. 





Fat Hog Speculation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Why is the fat hog speculator, that 
class of trader found at all the larger 
live stock markets, buying one or more 
loads of hogs early in the market day 
and re-selling to the packer and order 
buyer? 

In stock yards, this 
is in a class by itself. 
ery form of business connected with 
stock yards performs some sort of a 
function, but not so with the fat hog 
speculator. He does nothing in the 
process of transporting the hog from 
the feed lot to the breakfast table, yet 
he is present every day at practically 
all markets, and he buys and sells 
hogs. The commission man, the stock 
yards companies, the packers, the 
stock hog and the stock cattle traders 
all put their shoulders to the wheel 
and push things along. Each is a vital 


class of trading 
Practically ev- 





part in the machinery making up the 
modern live stock market; each per- 
forms a function without which the in- 
dustry would be crippled. But the fat 
hog speculator performs no work or 
function other than that of selling corn 
and water for pork. His operations 
have no bearing on the market; as his 
purchases furnish no outlet for the 
product. What he does has to be done 
over again by tie packer or order- 
buyer. Yet, strange to say, he makes 
money plying his parasitic trade. 
Upon whom does this class of drones 


prey? The answer is not unanimous. 
The packers, who appear to be the 
only ones who take the speculators 


seriously, assert that they pay the bill, 
but this is unlikely. In the writer’s 
opinion, it is the man shipping hogs 
to market who pays it. The trader's 
sole stock in trade is the fill, and that 
rightfully belongs to the man in the 
country who ships the hogs to market. 
Strangely enough, the commission man 
who is suppesed to represent the 
countryman’s interest—is, in many 
cases, the trader’s friend and expon- 
ent; and the packer, who is oftentimes 
regarded as inimical to the feeder, 
fights him. As a matter of fact, the 
packer buyers constitute the only op- 
position the trader meets. For years 
these buyers have sought to eliminate 
the speculators. From time to time 
they boycott them by refusing to buy 
other than “fresh” hogs, forcing the 
traders to hold their purchases for sev- 
eral days before they can dispose of 
them. The ban is usually short-lived, 
however, for the demand of late has 
been so excessive that the packers, in 
their scramble for hogs, ignore owner- 
ship and buy the trader’s purchases 
as well as the fresh arrivals. When 
“the sign is right,” the “boys” pick up 
a fair percentage of the run on some 
markets every day. 

The game is a simple one. It has 
its real foundation in the desire of the 
owner for a high price per cwt. The 
average farmer would rather obtain a 
premium in price than get a good fill. 
Of course, he would rather have both, 
but if he must do without one he will 
choose the price. It is a tangible thing 
of which he can talk with his neigh- 
bors when he gets home. He is espe- 
cially well pleased when he can get 
the top for the day. And when the 
speculators are going in full swing, 
they usually make the top the first 
four days of the week. The desires of 
the owner are followed by the com- 
mission man despite his knowledge 
that the trader stands a very good 
chance of re-selling at a profit to a 
packer, even tho he take off in price. 
The corn and water the trader gets in- 
to the hogs after the first sale usually 
swings the balance in his favor. 

The extent of the fill varies at dif- 
ferent markets. At some points the 
average run of hogs fill much better 
than at others. There are two great 
factors responsible for this, the quality 
of the water and the attitude of the 
packers at each particular point as to 
the amount of corn to be fed. Com- 
petition with other outlets has every- 
thing to do with the latter. Perhaps 
no larger fill is permitted than at the 
Kansas City market. The proximity 
of St. Joseph and the direct-buying 
Fowler company is said to be respon- 
sible for the unlimited feeding of corn 
to hogs prepared for sale on the open 
market at Kansas City. It is not at all 
unusual for a forty-foot car of hogs to 
receive as much as fifteen bushels at 
that point. Hence that market is a 
Mecca for speculators. A steadily ris- 
ing market is another condition con- 
ducive to the good health of the trade. 
It is estimated that one hundred specu- 
lators have been trading in hogs on the 
Kansas City market since the unprece- 
dented rise in hog prices began, March 
1st. Thanks to the rapid rise in prices, 
that usually saw the closing market 
each day considerably higher than the 
opening, and to a demand that. dis- 
tracted packer attention, practically all 
tnade money, no few laying up small 
fortunes. This, despite the fact that 
many of them had little or no practical 
live stock experience prior to launch 
ing forth as full-fledged speculators. 

It is the fill the trader strives to 
get. He buys corn and attempts to 
sell it, together with water, as pork. 
A few hundred pounds of corn and 
water at $23 per cwt. will more than 
make up for a few nickels per cwt. on 
15,000 pounds of live pork. Let us take, 
for example, a 15,000-pound car of 
hogs. <A 300-pound fill is not at all 
unusual, in fact, it is a conservative 
amount for a load of this weight. The 
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speculator buys the load for $23 per 
cwt. He gets a gain of 300 pounds, and 
re-sells at $22.75 per cwt. Employing 
a little arithmetic, we find the trader 
makes a gross profit of $30.75 on the 
transaction. From this he must pay 
his corn bill and $6 commission. The 
exchanges set the commission on see- 
onds at half price, so the trader does 
not pay the full rate of $12 per car. It 
is not likely that more than five bush- 
els of corn would be fed to get the 300- 
pound gain. At $2.75 per bushel, the 
prevailing price of corn at stock yards, 
the corn bill amounts to $13.75. Add 
to this the $6 commission, and the 
trader’s total expense is found to be 
$19.75. Deducted from the total gain, 
a net profit of $11 on the one ear is 
found, despite the 25 cents loss per 
ewt. 

It is for the hungry hog the trader 
watches. He will pay a higher price 
for a car of hogs which he thinks are 
“good eaters” than for well-finished 
grades. Sometimes he exceeds the 
price the packers pay for the latter 
grades, causing much dissatisfaction. 
The owner of the good hogs goes home 
blaming his commission man, and dubi- 
ous whether it pays to make good hogs 
or not when he sees inferior grades 
sell for a better price. Finished hogs 
are the poorest eaters, and for this 
reason the trader does not handle very 
many good hogs. A case which aptly 
illustrates the high regard with which 
the speculator holds the hungry hog 
came to the writer’s attention not long 
since. A speculator was “in on” a two- 
car shipment shortly after the market 
officially opened. He had seen the 
hogs arrive on the selling floor, and 
knew they had not been fed much corn 
nor had time to drink much water. 
The top the preceding day was $21. 
The two cars were fairly good quality 
210-pound stuff, but in no wise top tim- 
ber. When asked what he would take 
for the two cars, the commission man 
said, without hesitation, “Twenty-one 
twenty-five.” The trader replied: “If 
you will weigh them right away, [ll 
give you $21.40.” He raised the asking 
price 15 cents, and put the top 40 cents 
above that of the preceding day in 
spite of lack of quality. He was gamb- 
ling that the market would be higher, 
and guessed right, as he re-sold at $21. 
After paying his expenses, he had a 
profit of $26.15 on the two cars. 

Some commission men will not sell 
to the traders. They believe in saving 
the latter’s profit for their customers. 
Others will trade with them when they 
have reason to believe the hogs were 
not weighed at home, and the chances 
of the owner becoming aware of the 
heavy shrink incident to selling to a 
trader are minimized. In such cases 
the high prices the trader is willing to 
pay will look very good to the owner. 
There are few cases in which a sales- 
man will risk selling a “regular” ship- 
per’s hogs to a trader. There are 
times when he has reason to believe 
the hogs will not fill enough addition- 
ally to offset the price, and will sell, 
but such cases do not occur very often. 
It is the hogs fed by the farmer and 
shipped to market without going to a 
country buyer first, that are sold to the 
speculators. The writer once heard a 
reputable salesman reply to a trader 
who came into his alley looking for 
hogs: “Nothing doing—all regular 
shippers today—haven’t any farmer 
hogs—got to get the fill myself.” In 
short, this salesman plays the game 
both ways. Hogs owned by men who 
put stress on the price per cwt., he 
sells to the traders; those owned by 
men who count net returns, he holds 
for the packers and order buyers. 

To be sure, the trader does not make 
money on every load he buys. He is 
not infallible, but he is a parasite prey- 
ing on the farmers who ship their own 
hogs to market, and of whom they are 
in most cases unaware. Occasionally 
one fails, but the wonder of it is that 
all of them do not fail. They have little 
or no capital, and, in many cases, little 
knowledge of the live stock industry, 
yet they manage to hang on and eke out 
a very comfortable income. They have 
the nearest approach to a sure thing 
it has ever been the writer’s experi- 
ence to encounter. And, as in the case 
of most sure things, it is the farmer 
who holds the short end. 

EDWARD S. KENNEDY. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 





Wheat from Russia—The British report 
that they soon hope to be moving wheat 
from Russia. It is said that 40,000,000 
bushels are all ready for export, and that 
more will be ready within a short ime. 
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50 Bred sows. A great offering. Some wonderful sows. 
All bred to the great boar, SENSATION CLIMAX, by 
Great Sensation, making him a halfbrother to the world’s 
grand champion of 1919. . 
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A SENSA- 
TION AND 
PATHFIND- 
ER SOW 


SALE 
Col. L. E. Stickelman oe King’s Grand Lady 
A wonderful lot of good type sows, daughters of Cherry King Orion, Pal’s Wonder, Great Path- 
finder, Big Pathfinder, Ideal Pathfinder, Pathfinder Chief, A Top Pathfinder, Pathfinder Repeater, 
Barker’s Premier Gano, Great Wonder’s Giant, Educator Orion. 














Orion’s Fancy Wonder Group of Fall Sows 


Here is your place to buy the blood of the two great families, Sensation and Pathfinder. 


Elmer J. Lamb, of Wallaces’ Farmer, Fieldman. Duncan and Putman, Auctioneers. 
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Pathfinder Lady 2d Yearling Sows 


J LE STICKELMAN BUY OME OF STICKELMA GLARINDA, IA. || 
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A National Highway System 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Of the 104,000 miles cof public roads 
in Iowa, according to a recent report 
of its highway department, only fif- 
teen miles have been hard surfaced. 
This means that for some reason— 
good or otherwise—and the better the 
rest of the country comes to know 
Jowa farmers the more they will be- 
lieve that they are good reasoners— 
the Iowa farmers have not been very 
strong for hard surfaced roads. 

There is now pending in congress 
legisiation designed to create a na- 
tional system of hard surfaced roads 
—the Townsend bill. Efforts are 
ing made to secure approval of this 
pill by Granges’ Farmers’ Unions and 
other organizations in lowa and else- 
where. 

lowa farmers do not seem as yet to 
have come to favorable conclusions 
about hard-surfaced roads. 
conflict of opinion and interest here 
which means that Iowa is and should 
be against the Townsend plan? 

The writer has given careful study 
to the reasons why farmers have been 
slow to endorse ambitious road pro- 
jects, and also to the Townsend plan 
for national highways. I am convinced 
not only that Senator Townsend and 
his associates here have found the 
yery best plan yet devised to properly 
handle the national highway problem, 
especially in the distribution of the 
costs of road construction according to 





benefits derived, but that of all the 
states, Iowa, by reason of its very few 
miles of hard surfaced roads, is in one 
of the very best positions to derive 


benefit from the execution of this plan. 





The d and common sense reasons 
why farmers have gone slowly in ambi- 
tious good-roads projects need state- 
ment and emphasis. The farmers 
themselves sometimes get apologetic 
about it. Fine and important as good, 


hard, all-the-year highways are—to the 
general public—the farmers have had 
to take careful thought as to benefits 


versus cost. It is not at all certain 
that some other states which have 
built vastly larger amounts of good 


roads, and have big local bond issues 
to meet to pay the cost thereof, are 
economically better off thereby, or not. 
No farmer needs to apologize for using 
business horse sense on this question, 
and city people need to be told some 
plain economic facts about the roads 
that they don’t think hard enough by 
themselves to generally understand. 

I want to analyze the farmer’s ac- 
count with good roads. The balance 
May explain the why of that fifteen 
miles of hard surfaced road in Iowa 
this year of our Lord 1919, and it may 
explain, when applied in detail, the 
reasons why agricultural leaders—east 
and west—are endorsing the Town- 
send bill. 

The farmer credits the good road 
with increasing his comfort and con- 
Venience, in bad weather. No cash 
Value in either. 

The farmer credits the good road 
with decreasing the time spent in go 
ing to market. A slight cash value in 
that, chiefly, in the item of transporta- 
tion. 

The farmer credits the good road 
with better social opportunities. He 
8 relatively closer to church, Grange, 
school, postoffice, neighbors, social af- 
fairs, and the village and the movies. 
The total cash value of this is in in- 
Creased real estate values. He must 
sell to realize on it. And there is an 
offset named later on. 

The farmer credits the good road 
with a decreased cost of hauling his 
farm supplies. This has a slight cash 
Value: but the value is to him as a 
Coisymer, not a producer. There is 
‘other and later story about this. 

If any possible credit is not included 
above, add it for good measure. 

The farmer can net credit a good 






Toad with making his farm produce a 
bigger yield per acre, more live stock, 
more produce, either per unit or as 
a le farm. It is the same old farm 
er as before the road was built. 
Neither can the farmer decrease the 
oe of production per acre or per 
nushel or per head of live stock by 
“ason of the good road except in the 
mee item of a possible reduction in 
_ of hauling to his farm, fer- 
Dlies teed or other bulky farm sup- 
The + slight credit at best. 


win, emer charges the road ‘Tirst 
thie ™~ reasing the assessment on his 
total and, second, with increasing the 

taxes, hence, the total rate; so he 


! _— 
| gets a double dose of increased taxes. 
| This is the offset against the increased 


valuation. The purchaser has an add- 
ed offset to cover his larger interest 
charged by reason of the larger price 
he must pay for the farm. 

Few farmers, perhaps, ever set these 
items down and actually cast up the 
account for their own farms in dollars 
and cents, but thousands of farmers, 
by virtue of necessity compelled to 
figure more closely than any other 


| class of people, have seen plainly that 


| 


be- | 


Is there a , 


fine and idealistic as the good road 
is—if it is to be paid for out of the 
proceeds of the farm, the balance 
struck after deducting taxes from ben- 
efits, do not warrant the cost of brick 
and macadam roads built and main- 
tained at the expense of small taxa- 
tion units. Some way the farmer fig- 
ures that the debts must be paid, and 
he looks to it to see if benefits de- 
rived justify what he must pay out; 
and in Iowa the answer has been— 
fifteen miles of road in a state of 104,- 
000 miles of possible road. 

It took years of patient effort to get 
the state aid, which has made the road 
maps of a few northeastern and far- 
western states begin to show high- 
way systems. Every state aid system 
is predicated on the appreciation of 
the economic facts detailed above. 
Small unitS can not build and pay for 
expensive roads, because the benefits 
of these roads are not sufficient in the 
small units to warrant the debt and 
interest charge. 

It has taken still more 
harder effort to get federal 
before federal aid had fairly passed 
the experimental siage, the 
stopped highway work, so that we are 
just now on the edge of an era of road 
building by federal! aid mostly in dis- 
connected units. Good roads by fed- 
eral aid is the big job just ahead. 

In perusing again the debit and 
credit account of the farmer with the 


years of 
aid, and 
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war | 


good road, it will be noted that the 
single material item of credit is on 
account of reduced cost of hauling 
material to the farm. This happens | 


when the farmer becomes a consumer. 
This the meat of the good roads 
question. 


is 


| fit of consumers, not of producers. It 





does not make a factory or a farm 


Good roads are for the bene- | 


a more economical production unit to | 


have a brick street or a brick road to 


the factory or the farm except in get- | 


ting the raw materials which the fac- 
tory or farm consumes, more cheaply. 
But, once the product of that factory 
or of that farm is at the store-room 
door, the loading platform or the farm 
gate, then the question of how much 


above production cost—the consumer | 
must pay for—has as its first factor, | 


cost of transportation. 

Country road haulage cost is a big 
part of the cost of transportation. Ex- 
perts put it as high as a half billion 
dollars a year on foods alone—due to 
bad roads. That is five dollars each 
for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. 

I have traveled over hundreds of 
miles of good roads in this country, 
and my experience will be verified, I 
am sure, by others, and by the figures 
wherever available. Along the roads 
the farms are just about as they were 
when the roads were built. The vil- 
lages, if railroad stations, show in- 
creased business and some improve- 
ments. The county-seat towns, if cen- 
ters of radiating roads, show evident 
prosperity. The cities in states which 
have real state road, systems have 
strong and active good roads organiza- 
tions. 

The principle of the distribution of 
costs of public improvements over the 
areas benefited, and, in proportion to 
benefits derived, is fair business, sound 
economics and good law. This is the 
principle upon which national aid to 
highway construction is based. Only 
by a national system connecting all 
states, correlating all state systems, 
can this principle be applied fairly and 
equitably over the whole country. 

The Townsend bill provides for a 
National Highway Commission of five 
men, named for ten years’ terms, to 
take over all the highway activities of 
all departments, and that this commis- 
sion shall build and maintain a sys- 
tem of highways, approximately 30,000 
miles in length, connecting centers of 
population in all the states and allo- 
cated so that every state will get at 
least one per cent of its present road 
mileage improved at federal expense. 
If this is not enough to provide each 
state with the necessary state links in 
a national system, then the commis- 





sion may increase the mileage in that 
state within reasonable limits. 

It will benefit Iowa, especially. in 
two ways. It will build and maintain 
at national expense at least 1,000 
miles of Iowa roads. These roads, if 
there is not a federal system, Iowa 
must first build at state expense be- 
fore she has a comprehensive state 
system, and they will be the most ex- 
pensive roads which will be needed in 
the state, for they will carry the heav- 
iest traffic. This money saved to the 
state by their federal construction can 
then be used for the connected and 
correlated roads needed for a state 
system—at least a third larger mile- 
age than the federal roads, for pre- 
sumably a less expensive type will be 
required. This state money will be 
spent in state roads and county aid. 
The money saved in the counties thru 
which national and state roads are 
thus provided, can then be made avail- 
able for town and local aid. It is a 
perfectly logical system based on the 
principal outlined, of costs allocated 
according to benefits; the larger unit 
furnishing funds for the next smaller 
unit’s roads, down to the smallest— 
the only system yet devised which 
gives any promise of definite local or 
farm benefit to every community in 
road construction. 

The second benefit to Iowa is in the 
example of standard construction of 
the best type the building of federal 
roads under the federal commission 
will give the state, and the value to 
the state of starting with a real sys- 
tem laid out on national lines. 

There are a few people who may 
oppose this plan by calling it a sub- 
sidy to the farmers. Anyone who has 
so little understanding of the real facts 
as stated here, to use this argument, 
really deserves no reply; but if a re- 
ply is wanted, then his attention 
should be called to the fact that at 
best this entire plan will provide for 
only four or five thousand miles of na- 
tional, state, county and district roads, 
and that will leave more than 95,000 
miles of dirt road—which the farmers 
build and maintain and will continue 
to maintain just as they have always 
done. 

It is obvious that Senator Townsend 
has taken a broad and statesmanlike 
grasp of this whole nationally impor- 
tant problem of highways, in propos- 
ing his national system plan. He has 
provided for justice in allocation of 
costs, for fairness in distribution of 
benefits, and has done both with broad 
vision as to the needs of national de- 
fense, the plans of the postal service, 
and the demands of interstate com- 
merce for more and better roads for 
the ever-increasing stream of motor 
trucks for both farm and commercial 
hauling. His plan is receiving strong 
support from leaders of commercial, 
agricultural and good roads organiza- 
tions. 

H. S. QUINE. 

Ohio. 





Oil Tank Heater 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to an inquiry concerning 
oil tank heaters, we have used one 
with entirely satisfactory results. It 
has proved better than we expected. 


J. T. GUNMOW. 
Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your last issue I notice a corre- 
spondent would like the experience of 
those who have used kerosene tank 
heaters. I have owned one for the 
last seven years and had a little ex- 
perience with some heaters of other 
fuel types—enough experience with 
wood and coal heaters to disgust me 
with them. I can not say that I have 
the best kerosene heater, for it took 
me a long time to learn how to run it. 
It is of the generator burner type, hav- 
ing to be started on gasoline. The 
main thing about it is that it is par- 
ticular and must be clean—clean— 
cleaned right; and when it is clean it 
will run as long as eighteen days and 
nights without other attention than 
to refill the supply can. I have mine 
in a cement tank 8x4 by 2 feet deep 
and it takes a day or two, sometimes 
more, to get the ice out if the weather 
is very cold, unless about a carload of 
cattle are drinking so that fresh warm 
water is constantly taken in. My 
tank was outdoors, but it was so ex- 
posed that the heater could not suc- 
cessfully warm the water and I had 
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not fully learned how to use the 
heater. At first I followed the heater 
directions too closely and did not feed 
kerosene enough. Now I have built 
a tank house over the tank and plat- 
form so that the stock have to go into 
this building (16x16 feet, 8 feet toe 
eaves) to drink. The heater works 
best for me when I feed it about one 
gallon of kerosene in 24 hours, tho 
it does very good in mild weather ata 
gallon in 36 hours. I can not say that 
it is economical at the rate of one 
gallon in 24 hours unless one has quite 
a bunch of stock to water. But since 
I have learned- my heater better I 
would not trade it for all the old kind 
there are. 

I do not believe that every man 
could be successful with this heater, 
but I have seen advertisements of 
other kerosene heaters that look like 
they might be more simple, but for 
steady heat, give me kerosene heat- 
ers, 

I have been a reader of your valua- 
ble farm paper for a long time and 
like to read the experience of other 
farmers, and I get lots of good from 
every issue. 





A. R. KOCH. 
Ida Grove, Iowa. 
P. S. If there is anything I hava 
not made clear, let me know. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see an Indiana correspondent is 
asking about a kerosene tank heater. 

I have used one six weeks and it has 
been pretty cold ever since I got it. f 
think it is a success in every way. 
Mine is what they call a clover leaf. 
It has two burners. My tank is a six 
foot tank and banked stall. I only use 
one burner. The water in the tank is 
steaming in the morning. It costs 
about 10 cents per day to run it. f 
do not think you could start heat with 
coal for 10 cents, saying nothing about 
the convenience. Light it and let 
it run all winter if you want. 

There are several kerosene heaters 
on the market. I am not advertising 
any one make—they all may be good 
ones—but I would prefer one with 
two burners. In case you had a large 
tank you could use both burners in 
severe cold weather and shut one off 
in mild weather. 

I think Wallaces’ Farmer is the 
best farm paper. They don’t guess at 
anything and answer a_e question. 
They claim they have had no per- 
sonal experience with an oil heater 
and left it for some man who has had 
some experience with one to answer, 

ROY TARVIN. 

Barnes City, Iowa. 





Government Ownership 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read in your issue of January 
16th, the article by Mr. Newton, who 
finds fault with your position on gov- 
ernment ownership. 

I recently attended a meeting in 
Omaha, at the Labor Temple, and heard 
men from the different trades and 
crafts make statements charging rai 
road officers with trying to do every- 
thing possible to discredit railroad 
management under the government op- 
eration which we have had during the 
past two years. If Mr. Newton had 
been at the meeting and had heard 
these men tell of present working con- 
ditions, he would have patted you on 
the back instead of finding fault with 
you. In coming into Omaha, I saw 
men cutting weeds in the snow and 
building fence with a foot of frost in 
the ground. 

I was told that every union railroad 
hand in the country had put a dollar 
in the hat for him, to cover his ex- 
penses in telling the public about his 
plan of running the railroads. Mr. 
Plumb is not a railroad man. He is a 
lawyer, and talks for the money he 
gets, like all the rest of the bunch. [I 
had been told that I would have an 
opportunity to ask a few questions. He 
talked until it was time to catch his 
train, and theer was no time for dis- 
cussion. After talking a while, he ad- 
mitted that he was a lawyer. I told 
him I knew he was not a railroad man. 

I was born and raised on an Eng- 
lish railroad, started as a messenger 
boy. I was roadmaster for five years 
in England. There the government 
controls but does not own the rail- 
roads. They have to obey the iaws, 
and they have to please and accomme 
date the public. 

RICHARD BUCKNOLE. 

Nebraska. 
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i A CHOICE LOT OF SOWS SELECTED FOR OUR SALE 
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BLYTHEDALE, MO. 
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One of the Season’s Greatest 
Offerings 
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Great Orion’s Sensation Jr. | 
Ridgeview Panama ; 





Sows by Pathfinder, Jackson’s Orion King, 
Great Wonder I Am, Great Orion’s Sensation, 
Great Sensation, Big Bone Giant. 


A Greater Array of Good 
Sows Were Never Sold 
In One Auction 


t 





Saad a 


We want you to have our big illustrated 
catalog of the sale. 





We have a grand array of sows, and remem- |) 
ber, our herd was the big winning herd at 
Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, and other big 
shows. No better breeding to be sold in 
America. b 


Some of the greatest individuals of the breed. 
Come to our sale and see. 








Elmer J.Lamb, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 
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